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*'Miles,  Lieut. -Colonel  Joseph,  Bombay  Staff  Corps. 

’-■'Miles,  Captain  S.  B.,  Bombay  Staff  Corps  ; Assist.  Besident, 
Guadur,  MeJcran. 

f Milligan,  J.,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  F.L.S.,  15,  Northumberland-st.,  W.C. 
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*Minayeff,  J.,  Esq.,  St.  Petersburg. 

^•'Minchin,  Major,  President  of  Bahawalpur,  Punjauh. 
*Mitfokd,  a.  B.,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Club;  1a,  Albert-terrace, 
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**Mockler,  Captain  E.,  Bombay  St.  C.,  Guadur. 

Moffatt,  G.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  103,  Eaton-square,  S.W. 
Montefiore,  Sir  Moses,  Bart,  7,  Grosvenor-gate,  Parh-lane,  W. 
j-MooR,  the  Kev.  A.  P.,  M.A.,  E.K.G.S.,  St.  Clement’s  Vicarage, 
Truro. 

Muir,  John,  Esq.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  10,  Merchiston-avenue,  Edin- 
burgh; Athenceum  Club,  S.W. 

*''^fMuNMOHUNDASS  Davidass,  Esq.,  Bombay. 

*'fMuRRAT,  the  Honourable  Sir  C.  A.,  K.C.B.,  H.M.  Eivoy,  Lisbon. 
^‘Murray,  E.  C.  Granville,  Esq. 

^INelson,  James  Henry,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Madras  C.S-,  87,  Gower- 
street,  W.C. 

^•"'Niemann,  G.  K.,  Esq.,  Rotterdam. 

*‘Noer,  Count  de 

*^Norris,  Major  Henry  MacEarlane,  Madras  Army. 

Northcote,  the  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Stalford  H.,  M.P.,  Athenceum 
Club,  S.W. ; 42,  Harley-street,  W. 

^■'Norton,  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  Madras. 

‘■'fOsBORNE,  Lieut. -Colonel  Willoughby,  C.B.,  Bhopal,  India. 
*'Palgrave,  W.  G.,  Esq.,  II.M.  Consul,  Trebizonde. 

Palmer,  Professor  Edward  H.,  18,  BrooJcside,  Cambridge. 

1 1 Palmer,  George,  Esq.,  Bengal  C.S. ; Bijnore,  Bengal. 
^'Pandooeung,  Crustnarao,  Esq.,  46,  Fore-street,  E.C. 

||Parbury,  George,  Esq. 
f Parker,  John  F.,  Esq. 

*”'Pearse,  Lieut. -Colonel  G.  G.,  B.A.,  Woolwich. 

*Pelly,  Lieut.-Colonel  Lewis,  Bushir. 

Perry,  Sir  T.  Erskine,  India  Office,  S.W. 

Phayre,  Major-General  Sir  Arthur  P.,  C.S.I.,  E.  I.  United  Service 
Club,  St.  James’ s-square,  S.W. ; Bray,  Co.  WicMow,  Ireland. 
PiLKiNGTON,  James,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Reform  Club,  S.W. 
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^'PiSANi,  Count  Alexander,  Constantinople. 

fPLATT,  William,  Esq.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's,  S.W. ; 

115,  Piccadilly,  W. 

*Platts,  John  T.,  Esq. 

^Pollock,  Colonel  Sir  Fred.  K.,  K.C.S.I.,  Past  India  United 
Service  Club. 

Poore,  Major. 

Powis,  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  45,  Berlceley-square,  W. 
Peiaulx,  Osmond  de  Beauvoir,  Esq.,  8,  Cavendish-square,  W. 
^‘"PucKLE,  Lieut. -Colonel  James,  Mysore. 

PusEY,  S.  E.  B.,  Esq.,  Pusey  House,  Farrinydon. 

*fEAJAH  Jaikishan  Dass  Bahadoor,  Baees  of  Moradabad, 
EoliaiVkhund,  N.W.P.  India. 
fEANSOM,  Edwin,  Esq.,  Eempstone,  Bedford. 
f fEAWLiNSON,  Major-General  Sir  H.  C.,  K.C.B.,  F.E.S.,  D.C.L., 
21,  Charles-street,  Berlceley-square,  W.;  India  Office,  S.W. 
Eedhouse,  J.  W.,  Esq.,  16,  Eilburn  Priory,  N.W. 

1|Eicketts,  Mordaunt,  Esq. 

Eipon,  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  1,  Carlton-gardens,  S.W. 
*'"Eivett-Carnac,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Cotton  Commissioner  for  the 
Berars  and  C.  Provinces,  India. 

^'Eobertson,  Eev.  J.  S.  S.,  F.E.G.S.,  Buncrub  Parle,  Perthshire. 
^•'Eogers,  Captain  H.  T.,  Madras. 

*Eogers,  E.  T.,  Esq.,  M.M.  Consul,  Cairo. 

Eolland,  S.  E.,  Esq.,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  W. 

Eollo,  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord,  Buncrub  Castle,  Perthshire. 
*E6nat,  Dr.  H.,  Secretary,  Hungarian  Academy,  Pesth. 

’"Eoss,  Lieut.-Colonel  E.C.,  B.S.C.,  Political  Agent,  Muscas. 
Eumsey,  a..  Esq.,  30,  Coleherne-road,  S.W. 
fEussELL,  Lord  Arthur,  M.P.,  10,  South  Audley-street,  W. 
Eyan,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Edward,  5,  Addison-road,  Kensington, . 
St.  John,  Captain  Eobert,  136,  Queen’ s-road,  Bayswater,  W. 
*St.  John,  Major  0.  B.  C.,  Bengal  Engineers,  49,  Victoria-road, 
Kensington,  W. 

Salisbury,  the  Most  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  Hatfield. 
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’“'Scott,  Matthew  Henry,  Esq.,  Ahnedabad. 

Selwyn,  the  Rev.  W.,  D.D.,  Canon  of  Ely,  Lady  Margaret's 
Leader  of  Divinity,  Cambridge. 

’^Seshagiri,  Shastri,  B.A.,  late  Prof,  of  Sanskrit,  Presidency 
College,  Madras ; Tripat  ore. 

*Shidiak,  Selim,  Esq.,  Constantinople. 

’■“'Showers,  Col.  C.  L.,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  Umballa. 

’■’^Siva  Prasad,  Babu,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Benares. 
f SiGMOND,  George  Gabriel,  Esq.,  M.D. 

’•'Skene,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  JK.M.  Consul,  Aleppo. 

’•“'Sladen,  Major  E.  B.,  Madras  Staff  Corps,  Pol.  Agent,  Mundelay^ 
fSniiTH,  Wm.  Bickford,  Esq.,  Redbrooke,  Camborne. 

Smith,  John  B.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  105,  Westbourne-terraee,  W. 
Smith,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  34,  Qt.  Cumberland-place,  Hyde-parh,  W. 
f Smith,  Thomas  Charles,  Esq.,  25,  Oxfoi-d-square,  W. 

Smollett,  Patrick  Boyle,  Esq.,  Cameron  House,  Alexandria, 
Dumbartonshire ; Conservative  Club,  S.W. 
f f Spottiswoode,  Wm.,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  50,  Grosvenor-place,  S.W. 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord,  15,  Grosvenor- 
gardens,  S.W. 

Straohey,  William,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 

’•^Strickland,  Edward,  Esq.,  Barbadoes. 

’■“'Stubbs,  Major  F.  W.,  R.A.,  Bengal. 

j-TALBOT,  W.  H.  Fox,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Lacoch  Abbey,  Chippenham. 
’•"'Taylor,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  H.M.  Consul,  Diyarbehr. 

Taylor,  Col.  Meadows,  Old  Court,  Harold's  Cross,  near  Dublin. 
’■'Temple,  Sir  Richard,  K.C.S.L,  Bengal  C.S.,  Calcutta. 
’■'fTHAKUR,  Gorparshad,  Esq.,  Talokadar  Baiswan,  Alligurh, 
N.  W.P.  India.  ■ 
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•j-TnoMAS,  Edward,  Esq.,  F.E.S.,  47,  Victoria-road,  Kensington, 
W.;  Athenaeum,  S.W. 

Thomas,  Henry  H.,  Esq.,  77,  Pulteney-street,  Bath. 

-j-TiEN  Bey,  A.,  K.C.M. 

*~'Tolbort,  T.  W.  H.,  Esq.,  B.C.S.,  Mongomery,  Punjab. 
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||Teevelyan,  Colonel  H.  W.,  C.B.,  Bombay  Army. 
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Wood,  N.W. 

fUEQUHAET,  David,  Esq. 

*V1mbeey,  Dr.  A.,  Pesth,  Hungary. 

fVEENEY,  Major  Sir  Hany,  Bart.,  M.P.,  32,  South-street,  Parh- 
lane,  W. 

fVYATTAN,  Sir  Ed.  Eawlinson,  Bart.,  F.E.S.,  Athenaeum,  S.W. 
j-VwYAN,  E.  H.  S.,  Esq.,  Irewan,  St.  Colomb,  Cornwall. 

*Wade,  T.  F.,  Esq.,  C.B.,  Peking. 

Walhotjse,  M.  J.,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service, 
9,  Bandolph-crescent,  Maida  Vale,  W. 

*Walsh,  Captain  T.  P.  B.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 

Waelow,  T.  Meyler,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Hartley  Wintney,  Winchjield, 
Hants. 

Waeschawski,  P.  I.  J.,  Esq.,  M.C.T.,  Newton-villa,  Dyke-road, 
Brighton. 

Watson,  Dr.  J.  Forbes,  India  Office,  S.W. 

*Westmacott,  E.  Vesey,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Westwood,  John,  Esq.,  8 and  9,  Queen-street-place,  E.C. 
“■■^Wheelee,  j.  Talboys,  Esq.,  Bangoon. 
f White,  James,  Esq.,  M.P.,  14,  Chichester-terrace,  Brighton. 
White,  John,  Esq.,  Oriental  Club,  W. 

||WiLBEAHA3i,  Majoi'  Eichai’d,  Gibraltar. 

•}•  Wilkinson,  Eobert,  Esq.,  22,  Cumberland-terrace,  Begent's- 
park,  N.W. 

f Williams,  Professor  Monier,  A.M.,  Oxford. 

*fWiLLiA3is,  the  Eev.  Thomas,  Bombay. 

*'"WiLMOT,  Charles  Webster,  Esq.,  Bajmahal,  Bengal. 
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f Wilson,  tlie  Eev.  John,  D.D.,  Bombay . 
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The  Eev.  Prof.  K.  M.  Banerjea,  Calcutta. 

Pandita  Bapu  Deva  Sastrm,  Benares. 

Dr.  Bhau  Diiji,  Bombay. 
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Dr.  Otto  von  Bdhtlingk,  Jena. 

Professor  Hermann  Brockhaus,  Leipzig. 

The  Eev.  Eobert  Caldwell,  LL.D.,  Tinnevelly. 

The  Eev.  J.  Edkins,  China. 

Professor  H.  L.  Fleischer,  Leipzig. 

Don  P.  de  Gayangos,  Madrid. 
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Professor  Eudolph  Both,  Tubingen. 
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Professor  Christian  Lassen,  Bonn. 

Senhor  Joaquim  Jose  de  Costa  de  Macedo,  Lisbon. 
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Professor  Gustavus  Seytfarth,  United  States. 
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Plen.  at  Peking. 
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General  Sir  George  Balfour,  K.C.B.,  Madras  Army. 
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THE  ROYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY. 


Art.  I. — The  Upasampadd-Kamniavdcd  being  the  Buddhist 
Manual  of  the  Form  and  Manner  of  Ordering  of  Priests 
and  Deacons.  The  Pdli  Text,  with  a Translation  and 
Notes.  By  J.  F.  Dickson,  B.A.,  sometime  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  now  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

In  May,  1872,  I was  invited  by  my  learned  friend  and 
pandit  Kewitiyagala  Unnans4,  of  the  Malwatte  Monastery  in 
Kandy,  to  be  present  at  an  ordination  service,  held,  according 
to  custom,  on  the  full-moon  day  of  Wesak,  (May,  June), 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Gautama  Buddha 
attained  Nirvana,  B.c.  543.  I gladly  availed  myself  of  this 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  celebration  of  a rite  of  which 
Englishmen  have  but  little  knowledge,  and  which  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  witnessed  by  any  European  in  Ceylon. 

Nothing  could  be  more  impressive  than  the  order  and 
solemnity  of  the  proceedings.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  the  ceremony  was  being  conducted  precisely  as  it  was 
more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

The  chapter  house  (Sinhalese,  Poya-ge)  is  an  oblong  hall, 
with  rows  of  pillars  forming  an  inner  space  and  leaving  broad 
aisles  at  the  sides.  At  the  top  of  this  inner  space  sat  the  aged 
Abbot  (Sinhalese,  Maha  Nayaka),  as  president  of  the  chapter; 
on  either  side  of  him  sat  the  elder  priests,  and  down  the  sides 
sat  the  other  priests  in  number  between  thirty  and  forty. 
The  chapter  or  assembly  thus  formed  three  sides  of  an  oblong. 
The  president  sat  on  cushions  and  a carpet ; the  other  priests 
sat  on  mats  covered  with  white  calico.  They  all  sat  cross- 
legged.  On  the  fourth  side,  at  the  foot,  stood  the  candidates, 
behind  the  pillars  on  the  right  stood  the  deacons,  the  left  was 
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given  up  to  the  visitors,  and  behind  the  candidates  at  the 
bottom  was  a crowd  of  Buddhist  laymen. 

To  form  a chapter  for  this  purpose  not  less  than  ten  duly 
ordained  priests  are  required,  and  the  president  must  be  not 
less  than  ten  years’  standing  from  his  Upasampada  ordination. 
The  priests  attending  the  chapter  are  required  to  give  their 
undivided,  unremitting,  and  devout  attention  throughout 
the  service.  Every  priest  is  instructed  to  join  heart  and 
mind  in  the  exhortations,  responses,  formulas,  etc.,  and 
to  correct  every  error,  lest  the  oversight  of  a single  mistake 
should  vitiate  the  efficacy  of  the  rite.  Previously  to  the 
ordination  the  candidates  are  subjected  to  a strict  and 
searching  examination  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  discoui’ses 
of  Buddha,  the  duties  of  a priest,  etc.  An  examination  and 
ordination  is  held  on  the  full-moon  day  in  Wesak,  and  on  the 
three  succeeding  Poya  days,  or  days  of  quarters  of  the  moon. 

After  witnessing  the  celebration  of  this  rite,  I read  the 
Upasampada-Kammavaca  or  book  setting  forth  the  form  and 
manner  of  ordering  of  priests  and  deacons,  and  I was  subse- 
quently induced  to  translate  it.  This  manual  was  translated 
into  Italian  in  1776,  by  Padre  Maria  Percoto  (Missionary  in 
Ava  and  Pegu),  under  the  title  of  “ Kammuva,  ossia  trattato 
della  ordinazione  dei  Talapoini  del  secondo  ordine  detti  Pinzi,” 
and  a portion  of  it  was  edited  in  1841,  in  Pali  and  Latin,  by 
Professor  Spiegel.  Clough  translated  it  in  1834,  and  Hardy 
has  given  an  interesting  summary  of  it  in  his  Eastern 
Monachism ; but  neither  the  text  nor  any  complete  transla- 
tion is  readily  accessible,  and  I have  therefore  thought  that 
this  edition  might  possibly  be  acceptable  to  those  who  desire 
information  respecting  the  practice  of  Buddhism  in  Ceylon, 
where,  as  is  well  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Childers,  in  his  Pali 
Dictionary,  (s.v.  Nibbanam,  p.  272,  note),  “Buddhism  retains 
almost  its  pristine  purity.” 

With  regard  to  the  transliteration,  I have  used  the 
system  adopted  (after  Fausboll)  by  Mr.  Childers  in  his 
Dictionary.  In  the  translation  I have  placed  in  italics  the 
rubrical  directions  in  the  text,  and  all  explanations  and 
amplifications  of  the  text  I have  placed  in  square  brackets. 
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I have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a translation  of  the  text  as 
it  stands,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  set  out  the  ordination 
service  fully  and  completely,  precisely  in  the  form  in  use  in 
Ceylon  at  the  present  time,  as  I have  myself  witnessed  it. 
No  one  who  compares  this  form  with  that  given  in  article 
XV.  of  Hodgson’s  “Literature  and  Religion  of  the  Buddhists 
in  Nepaul,”  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  the  Ceylon  rite  as  contrasted  with  that  in  use  among  the 
Xorthern  Buddhists. 

J.  F.  D. 

Kandy,  9</t  January,  1873. 

UPASAMPADA-KAMMAVACA. 

Name  tassa  bliagavato  arahato  sammasainbuddliassa. 

Okasa.  Karunnarii  katva  pabbajjaih  detha  me  bhante.  Ukkutikath 
nisfditvd.  Abam  bhante  pabbajjaih  yacami.  Dutiyam  pi  aham  bhante 
pabbajjaih  yde^mi.  Tatiyarn  pi  aham  lihante  pabbajjaih  ydcami.  Sabba- 
dukkbanissarananibbanasacchikaranatth%a  imaih  kasdvaiii  gabetvd 
pabbajetha  mam  bhante  anukampaih  npaddya.  Tatiyavdram.  Sabba- 
dukklianissarananilibanasacchikaranatthaya  etaih  kdsavaih  datva  pabba- 
jetha mam  bhante  anukampaih  upaddya.  Tatiyavdram.  Okasa.  Vanda- 
mi  bhante.  Sabbaiii  aparadbaih  khamatha  me  bhante.  Maya  kataih 
pnnuaih  samina  anumoditabbaih.  Samina  kataih  pnnuarii  maybarii  dd- 
tabbaih.  Sddhusadhu.  Anumodami.  Okdsa.  Karufiuaih  katva  tisaranena 
saba  silani  detha  me  bhante.  Aham  bliante  saranasilaiii  ydcami.  Duti- 
yam pi  aham  bhante  saranasilaiii  yacdmi.  Tatiyarn  pi  aham  bhante 
saranasilaih  yacdmi.  Imani  dasasikkhapaddni  samddiyami.  Okasa. 
Vanddmi  bhante.  Anumodami. 


Okasa.  Kdrunnam  katva  nissayaih  detha  me  bhante.  Ukkutikath 
nislditvd.  Aham  bhante  nissayani  yacami.  Diity  am  pi  aham  bhante 
nissayaih  yacami.  Tatiyarn  pi  aham  bhante  nissayaih  yacami.  Upa- 
jjhdyo  me  bhante  hold.  Tatiyavdram.  Patiriipaiii.  Okasa.  Sampa- 
ticebdmi.  Tatiyavdram.  Ajjatagge  ddni  thero  maybam  bharo  aham 
pi  therassa  bhdro.  Tatiyavdram. 

Okasa.  Tvaiii  Ndgo  nama.  Okdsa.  Ama  bhante.  Tuyhaih  upajjhdvo 
dyasmd  Tissatthero  nama.  Okdsa.  Ama  bhante. 
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Naino  tassa  bhagavato  arahato  sammasambuddhassa. 

Pathamaih  upajjbaiii  gahapetabbo.  Uppajjbaih  gabapetva  pattaci- 
varaih  dcikkliitabbam.  Ayaih  te  patto.  Ama  bhaiite.  Ayaih  saiighati. 
Ama  bhante.  Ayam  uttarasango.  Ama  bhante.  Ayaih  antaravasako. 
Ama  bhante.  Gaccba  amiimhi  okdse  tiHbabi.  Sundtu  me  bhante 
sahgho.  Nago  ayasmato  Tissassa  upasampaddpekho.  Yadi  sahghassa 
pattakallaih  abam  Ndgaih  anusaseyyaih.  Suuasi  Ndga.  Ayarii  te  sacca- 
kdlo  bhiitakalo.  Yam  jdtaiii  taih  sahghamajjlie  pucchante  santaih  attihti 
vattabbaih,  asantaih  n’attbiti  vattabbaih.  Md  kbo  vittbasi.  Ma  kho 
maiikn  abusi.  Evan  taih  piicchisi>an  ti.  Santi  te  evarupa  dbddhd, 
kuttbaih.  N’atthi  bhante.  Gando.  N’atthi  bhante.  Kildso.  N’atthi 
bhante.  Soso.  N’atthi  bhante.  Apamdro.  N’atthi  bliante.  Manusso’si. 

• Ama  bliante.  Puriso’si.  Ama  bhante.  Bhujiso’si.  Ama  bhante.  Ana- 
no’si.  Ama  bhante.  N’asi  rdjabhato.  Ama  bhante.  Aunnuato’si  mdtd- 
pitiihi.  Ama  bhante.  Paripnnnavisativasso’si.  Ama  bhante.^  Pari- 
piiunaih  te  pattacivaram.  Ama  bhante.  Kinndmo’si.  Abam  bhante  Ndgo 
udma.  Kondmo  te  npajjhdyo.  Upajjhayo  me  bhante  dyasmd  Tissatthero 
ndma.  Soudtii  me  bhante  sahgbo.  Ndgo  dyasmato  Tissassa  upasampadd- 
peklio.  Amisittho  so  maya.  Yadi  saiighassa  pattakallam  Ndgo  dgaccheyya 
dgacchdhiti  vattabbo.  Agacchdlii,  Sahgbaih  bhante  iipasampadaih  ydcd- 
mi.  Ulliimpatu  maih  lihante  saugho  anukampaih  iipddaya.  Dutiyam  pi 
bhante  saiighaih  upasampadaih  ydcdmi.  Ullnmpatu  maih  bhante  saugho 
anukampaih  iipaddya.  Tatiyam  pi  bhante  sanghaiii  upasampadaih  ydcd- 
mi. Ullnmpatu  maih  bhante  sahgho  anukampaih  upadaya.  Sundtu  me 
bliante  sahgho.  Ayaih  Ndgo  dyasmato  Tissassa  upasampaddpekho.  Yadi 
sahghassa  pattakallaih  ahaiii  Ndgaih  antardyike  dhamme  puccheyyaih. 
Suniisi  Ndga.  Ayaih  te  saccakdlo  bbutakdlo.  Yaiii  jdtaih  taih  pucchami. 
Sautaiii  attihti  vattabbaih.  Asantaih  ii’atthiti  vattabbaih.  Santi  te 
evanipd  dbddhd,  kutthaih.  N’atthi  bhante.  Gando.  N’atthi  bhante. 
Kildso.  N’atthi  bhante.  Soso.  N’atthi  bhante.  Apamdro.  N’atthi 
bliante.  Maiuisso’si.  Ama  bliante.  Puriso’si.  Ama  bhante.  Bhujisso’si. 
Ama  bhante.  Anaiio’si.  Ama  bhante.  N’asi  rdjabhato.  Ama  bhante. 
Aniihndto’si  matd|>itulii.  Ama  bhante.  Paripunnavisativasso’si.  Ama 
bhante.  Paripuiinan  te  civaraiii.  Ama  bhante.  Kiiindmo’si.  Aham 
bliante  Ndgo  ndma.  Kondmo  te  upajjhdjo.  Upajjhayo  me  bhante 
ayasind  Tissatthero  ndma.  Sundtu  me  bhante  sanglio.  Ayaih  Ndgo  ayas- 
inato  Tissassa  upasainpadapeklio.  Parisuddlio  aiitardyikehi  dliammehi. 
Psri|iiinnassa  pattaeivaraiii.  Ndgo  saiighaih  upasampadaih  ydcati 
dyasniatd  Tisseua  upajjhayena.  Yadi  sahghassa  pattakallaih  saugho 
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Nagam  npasampclde3’ya  dj-asmatd  Tissena  npajjhayena,  esd  natti.  Sundtu 
me  bhante  sanglio.  Aj’aiii  Ndgo  dyasmato  Tissassa  upasatnpadapekho. 
Parisuddho  antardjdkehi  dbammehi.  Paripunnassa  pattacivaraih.  Nago 
sanghaifa  upasampadam  ydcati  ayasmata  Tissena  iipajjbdj'ena.  Saiigbo 
Ndgam  upasampadeti  aj^asmata  Tissena  upajjhdj’ena.  Yass’aj-asmato 
khamati  Ndgassa  upasampada  aj^asmatd  Tissena  npajjhayena  so 
tunh’assa.  Yassa  na  khamati  so  blidsej-ya.  Dutiyam  pi  etam  attham 
vadami.  Sundtu  me  bhante  sangho.  Ayam  Ndgo  dyasmato  Tissassa 
upasampadapekho.  Parisuddho  antarajdkehi  dhammehi,  paripnnn’assa 
pattacivaram.  Ndgo  sahghaiii  upasampadam  ydcati  aj'asmata  Tissena 
upajjh'dyena.  Sangho  Ndgaiii  upasampddeti  ajasmata  Tissena  upajjhd- 
yena.  Yass’ayasmato,  khamati  Nagassa  upasampada  dj'asmata  Tissena 
npajjhayena  so  tunTiassa.  Yassa  na  khamati  so  bhdseyya.  Tatiyam  pi 
etam  attham  vadami.  Sundtu  bhante  sangho.  Ayam  Ndgo  dyasmato 
Tissassa  upasampaddpekho.  Parisuddho  antardjdkehi  dhammehi, 
paripunn’assa  pattacivaram.  Ndgo  sahgham  upasampadam  j’dcati 
dyasmatd  Tissena  upajjhdj’ena.  Sangho  Ndgara  upasampddeti  dyasmata 
Tissena  upajjhdj-ena.  Yass’dyasmato  khamati  Ndgassa  upasampada 
dj'asmatd  Tissena  upajjhdyena  so  tunh’assa.  Yassa  na  kliamati  so  bhd- 
seyya. Upasampanno  sahghena  Ndgo  dj’asmatd  Tissena  upajjhdyena. 
Khamati  sahghassa  tasma  tunhi.  Evam  etam  dhdraj'dmiti. 


Tdvad  eva  chdj’d  metabhd.  Utupamdnam  dcikkhitahharii.  Divasa- 
bhdgo  dcikkhitahbo.  Sahgiti  dcikkhitabhd.  Cattdro  nissayd  dcikkhi- 
tahbd  cattdri  ca  akaraniydni  dcikkhitabbdni.  Pindiyalopabhojanam 
nissdya  pabhajjd.  Tattha  te  ydvajivam  ussdho  karanij’O.  Atirekalabho, 
sahghabhattam  uddesahhattaih  nimantanam  saldkabhattam  pakkiiikarh 
uposathikaih  pdtipadikam.  Ama  hhante.  Pahsukiilacivaram  nissdya 
pahbajjd.  Tattha  te  j’dvajivam  ussdho  karaniyo.  Atirekalabho  khomam 
kappdsikam  koseyyam  kambalam  sdnam  bhangam.  Ama  bhante 
Rukkhamiilasendsanaiii  nissdya  pahhajjd.  Tattha  te  j’dvajivam  ussdho 
karaniyo.  Atirekaldhho,  vihdro  addhaj’ogo  pdsddo  hammiyam  guha. 
Ama  bhante.  Piitimuttabhesajjam  nissdya  pabhajjd.  Tattha  te  j’dvajivam 
ussdho  karanij’O.  Atirekaldhho,  sappi  navanitaih  telaiii  madhupphdni- 
tam.  Ama  bhante.  Upasampannena  bhikkhund  methuno  dhammo 
na  patisentahho,  antamaso  tiracchdnagatdya  pi.  Yo  bhikkhu  methunam 
dhammam  patisevati  assamano  hoti  asakyaputtiyo.  Sej’j’athd  pi  ndma 
puriso  sisacchinno  ahhabbo  tena  sarirabandhanena  jivitum  evameva 
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bhikkhu  metluinam  dhammam  patisevitva  assamaiio  hoti  asakyaputtiyo. 
Taih  te  ydvajivaih  akaraiuyaih.  Ama  bhante. 

Upasampanneua  bhikkhund  adiiinaih  theyyasankhataih  na  adatabbarii, 
antamaso  tinasalakam  updddya.  Yo  bhikkhu  pddam  vd  pddarabaih  va 
atirekapadarii  vd  adiniiaih  tbeyyasaukhdtaiii  adiyati  assamauo  hoti 
asakyaputti}'0.  Seyyatha  pi  udma  paiidupaldso  baiidliand  pamutto 
abbabbo  baritattdya,  evameva  bbikkhu  pddaiii  va  paddrabaiii  va  atireka- 
padaiii  va  adinnaiii  theyyasankhataiii  adiyitva  assamano  hoti  asakya- 
puttiyo. Taiii  te  yavajivaiii  akaraiuyaih.  Ama  bhante. 

Upasampaniiena  bhikkhuna  sancicca  pdiio  jivita  iia  voropetablio,  anta- 
maso kuiithakipillikaih  updddya.  Yo  bhikkhu  sancicca  manussaviggaham 
jivitd  voropeti,  antamaso  gabbhapdtanam  updddya,  assamano  hoti  asakya- 
puttiyo. Scyyathd  pi  ndma  puthusild  dvedhdbhinnd  appatisandhikd  hoti, 
evameva  bhikkhu  sancicca  manussaviggahaih  jivdtd  voropetvd  assamano 
hoti  asakyaputtiyo.  Taih  te  ydvajivaih  akaraiuyaih.  Ama  bhante. 

Upasampanneua  bhikkhund  uttarimanussadhammo  na  ullapitabbo, 
antamaso  suundgdre  abliiramdmiti.  Yo  bhikkhu  papiccho  icclidpakato 
asantaih  abhutaih  uttarimanussadhaiumaih  ullapati  jhdnaih  vd  vimo- 
kiiaih  vd  sainddliiih  vd  maggaih  vd  phahuii  vd  assamano  hoti  asakya- 
puttiyo. Seyyathd  pi  ndma  tdlo  matthakacchinno  abhabbo  punavirulhiyd, 
evameva  bhikkhu  papiccho  icchapakato  asantaih  abhutaih  uttari- 
inanussadhammaih  ullapitd  assamano  hoti  asakyaputtiyo.  Taiii  te 
yavajivaiii  akaraiuyaih.  Ama  bhante. 


THE  ORDINATION  SERVICE. 

Praise  be  to  the  Blessed  One,  the  Holy  One,  to  him  who  has  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  all  Truth. 

[The  candidate,  accompanied  by  his  Tutor,  in  the  dress  of  a layman, 
but  having  the  yellow  rohes  of  a priest  in  his  arms,  makes  the  usual 
olieisance  and  offering  to  the  President  of  the  chapter,  and  standing 
says,] 

Grant  me  leave  to  speak.  Lord,  graciously  grant  me  admission  to 
deacon’s  orders.  Kneels  doivn.  Lord,  I pray  for  admission  as  a deacon. 
Again,  lord,  I pray  for  admission  as  a deacon.  A third  time,  lord,  I 
pray  for  admission  as  a deacon.  In  compassion  for  me,  lord,  take 
these  yellow'  robes,  and  let  me  be  ordained,  in  order  to  the  destruction  of 
all  sorrow,  and  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  Nirvana.  To  be  repeated 
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three  times.  [The  President  takes  the  bundle  of  robes.]  In  compassion 
for  me,  lord,  g-ive  me  those  yellow  robes,  and  let  me  be  ordained,  in  order 
to  the  destruction  of  all  sorrow,  and  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  Nirvana. 
To  be  repeated  three  times.  [And  the  President  then  gives  the  bundle 
of  robes,  the  yellow  band  of  which  be  ties  round  the  neck  of  the 
candidate,  reciting  the  while  the  tacapancakarii,  or  formula  of  meditation 
on  the  perishable  nature  of  the  human  body,  as  follows : kesa  loma 
nakha  danta  taco — taco  dantd  nakhd  lomd  kesd.  Hair  of  the  he'ad,  hair  of 
the  body,  nails,  teeth,  skin — skin,  teeth,  nails,  hair  of  the  body,  hair  of 
the  head.  The  candidate  then  rises  up,  and  retires  to  throw  off  the  dress 
of  a layman,  and  to  put  on  his  yellow  robes.  AVhile  changing  his  dress 
he  recites  the  following : — Patisankha  yoniso  civaram  patisevami  yavad 
eva  sitassa  patighdtaya  unhassa  patighdtaya  daiiisamakasavdtatapa- 
sirimsapasamphassanam  patighdtaya  yavad  eva  hirikopinapaticchddan- 
atthaiii.  In  wisdom  I put  on  the  robes,  as  a protection  against  cold, 
as  a protection  against  heat,  as  a protection  against  gadflies  and  mus- 
quitoes,  wind  and  sun,  and  the  touch  of  serpents,  and  to  cover  naked- 
ness, i.e.  I wear  them  in  all  humility,  for  use  only,  and  not  for  ornament 
or  show.  Having  put  on  the  yellow  robes,  he  returns  to  the  side  of  his 
tutor,  and  says,]  Grant  me  leave  to  speak.  I make  obeisance  to  my 
lord.  Lord,  forgive  me  all  my  faults.  Let  the  merit  that  I have  gained 
be  shared  by  my  lord.  It  is  fitting  to  give  me  to  share  in  the  merit 
gained  by  my  lord.  It  is  good,  it  is  good.  I share  in  it.  Grant  me 
leave  to  speak.  Graciously  give  me,  lord,  the  three  refuges  and  the 
precepts.  [He  kneels  down.]  Lord,  I pray  for  the  refuges  and  the 
precepts. 

[The  tutor  gives  the  three  refuges  and  the  ten  precepts  a‘s  follows, 
the  candidate  still  kneeling,  and  repeating  them  after  him  sentence  by 
sentence. 

I. 

Buddhaih  saranam  gacchami. 

Dhammam  saranam  gacchami. 

Saughaih  saranam  gacchami. 

Dutiyam  pi  buddhaih  saranaiii  gacchami. 

Dutiyam  pi  dhammam  saranam  gacchdml. 

Dutiyam  pi  sanghaiii  saranaih  gacchdmi. 

Tatiyam  pi  buddhaih  saranam  gacchami. 

Tatiyam  pi  dhammam  saranam  gacchdmi. 

Tatiyam  pi  sahghaiii  saranam  gacchami.  Saranattayaih. 
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2. 

Pdndtipatd  veramani  sikkhapadaih. 

Adinnadana  veramani  sikkhdpadaih. 

Abrahmacariya  veramani  sikkhapadaih. 

Musavada  veramani  sikkhapadaih. 

Siirdmerayamajjapamadatthana  veramani  sikkhdpadaih. 
Vikalahiiojana  veramani  sikkhdpadarii. 
Naccagitavdditavisukadassand  veramani  sikkhdpadam. 
Malagandhavilepanadharanamandanavibhiisanatthana  veramani 
sikkhapadaih. 

Uccasayanamahdsayaiid  veramani'sikkhapadaih. 
Jataniparajatapatiggahana  veramani  sikkhapadaih.  Dasasikkha- 
padaih. 

1. 

The  Three  Refuges. 

I put  my  trust  in  Buddha. 

I put  my  trust  in  the  Law. 

I put  my  trust  in  the  Priesthood. 

Again  I put  my  trust  in  Buddha. 

Again  I put  my  trust  in  the  Law. 

Again  I put  my  trust  in  the  Priesthood. 

Once  more  I put  my  trust  in  Buddha. 

Once  more  I put  my  trust  in  the  Law. 

Once  more  I put  my  trust  in  the  Priesthood. 

2. 

The  ten  precepts  or  laws  of  the  Priesthood. 

Abstinence  from  destroying  life  ; 

Abstinence  from  theft ; 

Abstinence  from  fornication  and  all  uncleanness ; 

Abstinence  from  lying ; 

Abstinence  from  fermented  liquor,  spirits  and  strong  drink  which 
are  a hindrance  to  merit ; 

Abstinence  from  eating  at  forbidden  times ; 

Abstinence  from  dancing,  singing,  and  shows ; 

Abstinence  from  adorning  and  beautifying  the  person  by  the  use  of 
garlands,  perfumes  and  unguents  ; 
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Abstinence  from  using  a high  or  a large  couch  or  seat ; 

Abstinence  from  receiving  gold  and  silver ; 

are  the  ten  means  (of  leading  a moral  life).* 

[The  candidate  says,] 

I have  received  these  ten  precepts.  Permit  me.  [He  rises  up,  and 
makes  obeisance  to  his  Tutor.]  Lord,  I make  obeisance.  Forgive  me 
all  my  faults.  May  the  merit  I have  gained  be  shared  by  my  lord. 
Give  me  to  share  in  the  merit  of  my  lord.  It  is  good,  it  is  good.  I 
share  in  it. 

[This  completes  the  ordination  of  a deacon,  and  the  candidate  retires.] 


The  foregoing  ceremony  is  gone  through  previous  to  the  ordination  of 
a priest  in  all  cases,  even  where  the  candidate  has  already  been  admitted 
as  a deacon.  If  the  candidate  is  duly  qualified  for  the  priestly  office,  he 
can  proceed  at  once  from  deacon’s  to  priest’s  orders  ; otherwise  he  must 
pass  a term  of  instruction  as  a deacon  : hut  a candidate  who  has  received 
deacon’s  orders  must  solicit  them  again,  and  go  through  the  above 
ceremony  when  presented  for  priest’s  orders. 

The  candidate,  being  duly  qualified,  returns  with  his  tutor,  and  goes 
up  to  the  President  of  the  chapter,  presenting  an  offering,  and  makes 
obeisance,  saying,] 

Permit  me  to  speak.  Lord,  graciously  grant  me  your  sanction  and 
support.®  He  kneels  down.  Lord,  I pray  for  your  sanction  and 
support;  a second  time,  lord,  I pray  for  your  sanction  and  support; 
a third  time,  lord,  I pray  for  your  sanction  and  support.  Lord,  be  my 
superior.  This  is  repeated  three  times.  [The  President  says,]  It  is 
well.  [And  the  candidate  replies,]  I am  content.  This  is  repeated 
three  times.  From  this  day  forth  my  lord  is  my  charge.  I am  charge 
to  my  lord.  [This  vow  of  mutual  assistance]  is  repeated  three  times. 

[The  candidate  rises  up,  makes  obeisance,  and  retires  alone  to  the  foot 
of  the  assembly,  where  his  alms-bowl  is  strapped  on  to  his  back.  His 
tutor  then  goes  down,  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  brings  him  hack, 
placing  him  in  front  of  the  President.  One  of  the  assembled  priests 
stands  up,  and  places  himself  on  the  other  side  of  the  candidate,  who  thus 
stands  between  two  tutors.**  The  tutors  say  to  the  assembly,]  With 
your  permission,  [and  then  proceed  to  examine  the  candidate  as  to  his 

1 See  Khuddakap&tha,  by  E.  C.  Childers,  pp.  2,  3. 
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fitness  to  be  admitted  to  priest’s  orders].  Your  name  is  N%a?  It  is 
so,  lord.  Your  superior  is  the  venerable  Tissa?  It  is  so,  lord.  [Tlie 
two  tutors  together  say,]  Praise  be  to  the  Blessed  one,  the  Holy  one,  to 
him  who  has  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  all  Truth.  [They  then  recite 
the  following  commands  of  Buddha.]  First  it  is  right  to  appoint  a 
superior.  AVlieii  the  superior  has  been  appointed,  it  is  right  to  inquire 
whether  the  candidate  has  alms-howl  and  robes  [which  they  do  as 
follows].  Is  this  your  alms-howl?  It  is  so,  lord.  Is  this  the  stole?' 
It  is  so,  lord.  Is  this  the  upper  robe?  It  is  so,  lord.  Is  this  the  under 
robe?  It  is  so,  lord.  Go  and  stand  there.  [The  candidate  here  retires, 
going  backwards  in  a reverential  posture,  and  stands  at  the  lower  corner 
of  the  assembly.  The  tutors  remain  in  front  of  the  President,  and  one 
of  them  says,]  Priests,  hear  me.  Tlie  candidate  desires  ordination 
under  the  venerable  Tissa.  Now  is  the  time  of  the  assembly  of  priests. 
I will  instruct  the  candidate.  [The  tutors  make  obeisance  to  the 
President,  and  go  down  to  the  foot  of  the  assembly,  and  join  the 
candidate,  whom  they  instruct  and  examine  as  follows.]  Listen, 
Naga.  This  is  the  time  for  jmu  to  speak  the  truth,  to  state  what 
has  occurred.  When  asked  concerning  anything  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  if  it  he  true,  it  is  meet  to  say  so  ; if  it  he  not  true,  it  is  meet  to 
say  that  it  is  not.  Do  not  hesitate.  Conceal  nothing.  They  inquire 
of  the  candidate  as  follows.  Have  you  any  such  diseases  as  these? 
Leprosy?  No,  lord.  Bolls?  No,  lord.  Itch?  No,  lord.  Asthma?  No, 
lord.  Epilepsy?  No,  lord.  Are  you  a human  being?  Yes,  lord.  Are 
you  a male?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  a free  man?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  free 
from  debt?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  exempt  from  military  service.  Yes, 
lord.  Have  you  come  with  the  permission  of  your  parents?  Yes,  lord. 
Are  you  of  the  full  age  of  twenty  years?  Yes,  lord.  Are  your  alms- 
howl  and  robes  complete?  Yes,  lord.  What  is  your  name?  Lord,  I am 
called  Naga.  What  is  the  name  of  your  superior?  Lord,  my 
superior  is  called  the  venerable  Tissa.  [The  two  tutors  here  go  to  the 
top  of  the  assembly,  and  make  obeisance  to  the  President,  and  one  of 
them  says,]  Priests,  hear  me.  The  candidate  desires  ordination  under 
the  venerable  Tissa.  He  has  been  duly  instructed  by  me.  Now  is  the 
time  of  the  assembly  of  priests.  If  the  candidate  is  here,  it  is  right  to 
tell  him  to  approach.  [One  of  the  tutors  says.]  Come  hither.  [The 
candidate  comes  up,  and  stands  between  the  tutors,  makes  obeisance  to 
the  assembly,  and  kneels  down.  Priests,  I ask  tbe  assembly  for  ordination. 
Priests,  have  compassion  on  me,  and  lift  me  up."^  A second  time,  lords. 
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I ask  the  assembly  for  ordination ; lords,  have  compassion  on  me,  and 
lift  me  up.  A third  time,  lords,  I ask  the  assembly  for  ordination. 
Lords,  have  compassion  on  me,  and  lift  me  up.  [The  candidate  rises  up, 
and  makes  obeisance.  The  tutors  say,]  Priests,  hear  me.  This 
candidate  desires  ordination  under  the  venerable  Tissa.  Now  is  the 
time  of  the  assembly  of  priests.  I will  examine  the  candidate 
respecting  the  disqualifications  for  the  priestly  office.  Listen,  Naga, 
This  is  the  time  for  you  to  speak  the  truth,  to  state  what  has  occurred. 
I will  inquire  of  you  concerning  facts.  If  a thing  is,  it  is  right  to  say  it 

is  ; if  a thing  is  not,  it  is  right  to  say  it  is  not.  Have  you  any  such 

diseases  as  these  ? Leprosy  ? No,  lord.  Boils  ? No,  lord.  Itch  ? No, 
lord.  Asthma?  No,  lord.  Epilepsy?  No,  lord.  Are  you  a human 

beiug?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  a male?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  free  from 

debt?  Yes,  lord.  Are  you  exempt  from  military  service?  Yes,  lord. 
Have  you  come  with  the  permission  of  your  parents?  Yes,  lord.  Are 
you  of  the  full  age  of  twenty  years?  Yes,  lord.  Are  your  alms-bowl 
and  robes  complete?  Yes,  lord.  What  is  your  name?  Lord,  I am 
called  Ndga.  AVhat  is  the  name  of  your  superior?  My  superior,  lord, 
is  called  the  venerable  Tissa.  [Here  ends  the  examination  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  one  of  the  tutors  reports  the  result  as  follows.]  This 
candidate  desires  ordination  under  the  venerable  Tissa.  He  is  free 
from  disqualifications.  He  has  his  alms-bowl  and  robes  complete.  The 
candidate  asks  the  assembly  for  ordination  under  his  superior  the 
venerable  Tissa.  The  assembly  gives  the  candidate  ordination  under 
his  superior  the  venerable  Tissa.  If  any  of  the  venerable  assembly 
approves  the  ordination  of  the  candidate  under  the  venerable  Tissa,  let 
him  be  silent ; if  any  objects,  let  him  speak.  A second  time  I state  this 
matter.  Priests,  hear  me.  This  candidate  desires  ordination  under  the 
venerable  Tissa.  He  is  free  from  disqualifications  for  the  priestly 
office.  His  alms-bowl  and  robes  are  complete.  The  candidate  asks 
the  priestliood  for  ordination  under  his  superior  the  venerable  Tissa. 
The  assembly  gives  the  candidate  ordination  under  his  superior  the 
venerable  Tissa.  If  any  of  the  venerable  assembly  approve  the  ordina- 
tion of  the  candidate  under  his  superior  the  venerable  Tissa,  let  him  be 
silent ; if  any  objects,  let  him  speak.  A third  time  I state  this  matter. 
Priests,  listen.  This  candidate  desires  ordination  under  the  venerable 
Tissa.  He  is  free  from  disqualifications  for  the  priestly  office.  His 
alms-bowl  and  robes  are  complete.  The  candidate  asks  the  priesthood 
for  ordination  under  his  superior  the  venerable  Tissa.  The  assembly 
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gives  tlie  candidate  ordination  under  liis  superior  the  venerable  Tissa. 
If  any  of  the  venerable  assembly  approves  the  ordination  of  the  candidate 
under  his  superior  the  venerable  Tissa,  let  him  he  silent ; if  any  objects, 
let  him  speak.  [Tlie  tw  o tutors  here  again  make  obeisance  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  say,]  The  candidate  has  received  ordination  from  the  priest- 
hood under  his  superior  the  venerable  Tissa.  Tlie  assembly  approves 
the  resolution  : therefore  it  keeps  silence.  So  I understand  your  wish. 


[The  ordination  is  here  ended,  and  the  candidate  retires  to  the  foot  of 
the  assemhlj-,  in  which  the  tutors  now  resume  their  seats.  The  ceremony 
is  repeated  with  each  candidate,  and  when  all  the  candidates  have  been 
ordained,  one  of  the  assembly  (generally  one  of  the  tutors)  rises  up,  and 
addresses  the  following  exhortation  to  the  recently  ordained  priests,  who 
stand  in  a reverential  attitude.] 

It  is  meet  to  measure  the  shadow  of  the  sun.®  It  is  meet  to  tell  the 
season.  It  is  meet  to  tell  the  division  of  the  day.  It  is  meet  to  tell  all 
these  together.  It  is  meet  to  tell  the  four  requisites  for  a priest.^  It  is 
meet  to  tell  the  four  sins  forbidden  to  priests  to  commit.  Food  collected 
in  the  alms-bowl  is  a requisite  of  a priest.  So  fed,  it  is  good  for  you  to 
strive  so  long  as  life  shall  last.  The  following  exceptions  are  allowed  : 
rice  offered  to  the  whole  body  of  the  priests ; rice  offered  to  a certain 
number  of  priests ; rice  offered  on  special  invitation  to  a particular 
priest;  rice  offered  by  lot;^  rice  offered  once  in  fifteen  days;  rice 
offered  on  the  full-moon  days ; rice  offered  on  the  day  following  full- 
moon  day.  Yes,  lord. 

Rohes  made  of  pieces  of  rag  are  a requisite  of  a priest.  So  clad,  it  is 
good  for  you  to  strive  so  long  as  life  shall  last.  Tlie  following  ex- 
ceptions are  allowed ; robes  made  of  linen,  of  cotton,  of  silk,  of  wool, 
of  hemp,  or  of  these  five  materials  together.**  Yes,  lord.  Lodging  at 
the  foot  of  a tree  is  a requisite  for  a priest.  So  lodged,  it  is  good  of 
you  to  strive  so  long  as  life  shall  last.  The  following  exceptions  are 
allowed ; monasteries ; large  halls ; houses  of  more  than  one  story ; 
houses  surrounded  by  walls ; rock  caves.  Yes,  lord.  Cow’s  urine  as 
medicine  is  a requisite  for  a priest.  Thus  provided,  it  is  good  for  you 
to  strive  so  long  as  life  shall  last.  The  following  exceptions  are  allowed : 
coM^s  butter ; cream  ; rape  oil ; honey ; sugar.  Yes,  lord. 

A priest  must  not  indulge  in  sexual  intercourse,  in  short  not  even  with 
a female  of  any  kind.  If  any  priest  indulges  in  sexual  intercourse,  he 
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ceases  to  be  a priest,  and  is  no  longer  a son  of  Sakya.  Just  as  a man 
whose  head  is  cut  off  is  unable  to  live,  so  does  a priest  who  has  indulged 
in  sexual  intercourse  cease  to  be  a priest,  or  to  he  a son  of  Sakya.  This 
is  to  be  avoided  by  you  as  long  as  life  shall  last.  Yes,  lord. 

A priest  must  not  take,  with  dishonest  intent,  anything  which  is  not 
given  to  him,  not  even  a blade  of  grass.  If  any  priest  takes,  with  dis- 
honest intent,  either  a quarter  of  a pagoda,*  or  anything  worth  as  much 
or  more,  he  ceases  to  be  a priest,  and  is  no  longer  a son  of  Sakya.  J ust 
as  a sere  leaf  loosed  from  its  stalk  can  never  again  become  green,  so  a 
priest  who,  with  dishonest  intent,  has  taken  anything  which  has  not 
been  given  to  him,  ceases  to  he  a priest,  or  to  be  a son  of  Sakya.  This 
is  to  he  avoided  by  you  as  long  as  life  shall  last.  Yes,  lord. 

A priest  must  not  knowingly  destroy  human  life,  in  short  not  ev'en 
the  life  of  an  ant.**  If  any  priest  destroys  human  life  even  by  causing 
abortion,  he  ceases  to  be  a priest,  or  to  be  a son  of  Sakya.  Just  as  a 
large  rock  once  cleft  in  two  can  never  be  iT-uuited,  so  does  a priest 
who  has  knowingly  destroyed  human  life,  cease  to  be  a priest,  or  to 
be  a son  of  Sakya.  This  is  to  be  avoided  by  you  as  long  as  life  shall 
last.  Yes,  lord. 

A priest  must  not  lay  claim  to  more  than  human  perfection,  even  by 
saying,  “I  delight  in  a solitary  hut.”  If  any  priest  with  evil  intent  and 
for  sake  of  gain  untruly  and  falsely  lays  claim  to  more  than  human  per- 
fection, whether  a state  of  mystic  meditation,*  or  freedom  from  passion,” 
or  perfect  tranquillity,”  or  a state  of  absorption  removed  from  all 
worldly  influence,"  or  attainment  of  the  four  paths,  or  of  the  fruition  of 
those  paths,**  he  ceases  to  be  a priest,  and  is  no  longer  a son  of  Sakya. 
Just  as  a palm)Ta  tree,  the  top  of  which  has  been  cut  off,  can  never 
sprout  again,  so  a priest  who,  with  evil  intent  and  for  sake  of  gain, 
untruly  and  falsely  has  laid  claim  to  more  than  human  perfection,  ceases 
to  be  a priest,  or  to  be  a son  of  Sakya.  This  is  to  be  avoided  so  long  aS 
life  shall  last.  Yes,  lord. 


NOTES. 

” Nissayo.  Without  the  consent  and  promise  of  assistance  of  a 
priest  of  ten  years’  standing,  the  candidate  cannot  obtain  ordination. 
Nissayo  involves  mutual  assistance  and  association  for  at  least  five  years. 
The  elder  who  gives  nissa  becomes  the  spiritual  superior  or  preceptor 
(upajjhdyo),  and  the  one  who  receives  nissa  becomes  his  co-resident  or 
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pupil  (nissantevdsiko).  The  relative  duties  of  the  two  are  laid  down  in 
detail  in  tlie  Vinayapitaka.  Briefly  the  superior  is  to  advise  and  instruct 
his  co-resident,  and  to  perform  towards  him  all  the  duties  of  a parent  in 
sickness  and  in  health.  The  co-resident  is  to  treat  his  superior  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  a father,  and  to  perform  for  him  all  the  duties  of  a 
personal  attendant.  Buddha  directs  that  fluent-speiiking  and  well- 
informed  priests  shall  remain  as  pupils  for  five  j’ears.  They  who  are 
not  fluent-speaking'  shall  remain  as  pupils  as  long  as  they  live. 

**  Tutors  [Kammavdcdrino).  The  tutors  represent  the  assembly,  and 
conduct  the  examinations  on  its  behalf.  Compare  the  relations  of  the 
proctors  at  Oxford  to  Convocation. 

® Sanghdfi.  Stole.  This  part  of  the  dress  is  a large  double  robe 
folded  to  about  five  inches  in  breadth,  which  is  thrown  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  fastened  close  to  the  body  by  a waist-belt.  This  robe  is 
used  by  a priest  when  travelling  as  a cloak. 

Lift  me  up  (ulhiinpaAi).  The  meaning  of  this  is  explained  in  the 
commentary  to  he,  lift  me  up  from  the  slough  of  demerit  (nkusala)  to  the 
dry  land  of  merit  (kusald),  or  lift  me  up  from  the  lower  order  of  a 
deacon  (sdiiiandra)  to  the  higher  order  of  a fully  ordained  priest  (upa- 
ftampadd). 

® The  hour,  day  and  month  are  carefully  recorded,  to  settle  the 
order  of  seniority  among  the  newly  ordained  priests.. 

^ The  four  nissayd  or  requisites  are  all  that  are  necessary  for  an 
ascetic  ; hut  the  exceptions  under  each  head,  which  were  allowed  in  early 
times  only  occasionally,  have  now  been  generally  adopted  as  the  rule ; 
and  the  ascetic  principle  is,  in  fact,  destroyed.  Still  the  priests  live 
strictly  by  rule,  and  with  the  utmost  simplicity. 

^ Saldka,  by  lot  or  tally.  The  practice  is  occ.asionally  for  several 
householders  to  agree  together  to  give  food  to  the  priests  of  a monastery. 
Each  householder  writes  his  name  on  a piece  of  ola  or  palm-leaf ; all 
the  names  ai'e  put  into  an  alms-howl,  and  each  priest  draws  a lot,  and 
goes  to  the  house  thus  indicated,  whether  it  he  rich  or  poor. 

Bhangam,  In  Childers’  Pfdi  Dictionary  this  is  given  as  “hempen 
cloth”  and  in  Monier  Williams’  Sanskrit  Dictionary  hhangd  is  given  as 
hemp  (Caniiahis  sativa) ; hut  the  commentary  explains  it  as  cloth  made 
of  the  five  materials  mentioned  in  the  text: 

' A quarter  of  a pagoda,  somewhat  less  than  two  shillings.  It  is  a 
sin  to  take  even  a blade  of  grass,  hut  a priest  must  he  guilty  of  theft  to 
the  value  of  about  two  shillings  to  be  expelled  from  the  priesthood. 
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KtinthakipiUikam,  lit.  a large-black-ant,  and  the-smallest-kind-of- 
ant.  To  take  life  at  all  is  a sin  ; but  to  take  human  life  even  bj'  pro- 
curing abortion  is  a sin  involving  e.\pulsion  from  the  priesthood. 

^ Jhdnani,  abstract  or  mystic  meditation.  The  following  explanation 
is  taken  from  Childers’  Pali  Dictionary,  s.v.  “Jhdna  is  a religious  exercise 
productive  of  the  highest  spiritual  advantage,  leading  after  death  to 
re-birth  in  one  of  the  Brahma  heavens,  and  forming  the  principal  means 
of  entrance  into  the  four  Paths.  The  four  Jlidnas  are  four  stages  of 
mystic  meditation,  whereby  the  believ^er’s  mind  is  purged  from  all 
earthly  emotions,  and  detached  as  it  were  from  the  bodj',  which  remains 
plunged  in  a profound  trance.  The  priest  desirous  of  practising  Jhdna 
retires  to  some  secluded  spot,  seats  himself  cross-legged,  and  shutting 
out  the  world,  concentrates  his  mind  upon  a single  thought.  Gradually 
his  soul  becomes  filled  with  a supernatural  ecstasy  and  serenity,  while 
his  mind  still  reasons  upon  and  investigates  the  subject  chosen  for  con- 
templation ; this  is  the  first  Jhdna.  Still  fixing  his  thoughts  upon  the 
same  subject,  he  then  frees  his  mind  from  reasoning  and  investigation, 
while  the  ecstasy  and  serenity  remain,  and  this  is  the  second  Jhdna. 
Next,  his  thoughts  still  fixed  as  before,  he  divests  himself  of  ecstasy, 
and  attains  the  third  Jhdna,  which  is  a state  of  tranquil  serenity. 
Lastly,  he  passes  to  the  fourth  Jhdna,  in  which  the  mind,  exalted  and 
purified,  is  indifferent  to  all  emotions,  alike  of  pleasure  and  of  pain.” 

™ Vimokkho  (from  muhcati,  to  loosen).  The  term  is  thus  explained 
in  the  Patisambhiddpakaranam  of  the  Khuddakanikdya.  Pathamena 
jhdnena  nlvaranehi  muccatiti  virnukkho  arahattamaggena  sahha- 
kilesehi  muccatiti  vimokkho.  It  is  a loosening  of  the  bonds  formed  by 
the  elements  of  existence,  and  hence  freedom  from  the  ten  evil  passions. 
It  is  discussed  under  sixty'-eight  heads,  of  which  the  three  principal  are, 
1.  Suhhato  vimokkho,  the  regarding  the  body  as  mere  emptiness;  the 
contemplation  of  the  Void,  i.e.  a state  which  has  no  self.  2.  Animitto  v., 
the  freedom  from  passion  which  results  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
unconditioned,  or  from  regarding  the  perishable  nature  of  the  elements 
of  existence.  3.  Appanihito  v.,  the  freedom  from  longing  or  desire 
resulting  from  a contemplation  of  the  sorrow  attaching  to  the  elements 
of  existence.  By  these  three  the  four  paths  and  the  four  phala  are 
attained  by  those  who  have  vipassand,  or  the  power  of  supernatural 
sight. 

“ Samddhi,  a state  of  meditation  in  which  the  mind,  shut  up  in  itself 
and  insensible  to  that  which  is  passing  around,  contemplates  only  the 
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virtues  of  Buddha,  etc.  The  following  illustration  is  taken  from  the 
Mahavansa  (see  Tumour’s  tr.anslation,  pp.  261,  262) : “ The  usurper 
stripped  the  king  naked,  and  casting  him  into  iron  chains,  built  up  a 
wall,  embedding  him  in  it,  and  exposing  his  face  only  to  the  East,  and 
plastered  that  wall  over  with  clay.  Thus  the  monarch  Dhatusena  was 
murdered  by  his  son  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  This  raja,  at 
the  time  he  was  improving  the  Kdlawapi  tank,  observed  a certain  priest 
absorbed  in  the  samddhi  meditation,  and  not  being  able  to  rouse  him 
from  that  abstraction,  had  him  buried  under  the  embankment  he  was 
raising  by  heaping  earth  over  him.  This  was  the  retribution  manifested 
in  this  life  for  this  impious  act.”  The  six  kinds  of  Samddhi  are  1. 
Buddhdnussati  s.,  2.  Dhammdnussati  s.,  3.  Sanghdnussati  s.,  4.  Sild- 
nussati  s.,  5.  Cdgdnussati  s.,  6.  Devatdnussati  s. ; abstract  meditation 
on  Buddba,  the  Law,  the  Church,  moral  duties,  alms-giving,  the  Gods. 

° Samdjjatti  is  of  eight  kinds,  1.  Pathamajjhdnasamdpatti,  2.  Duti- 
yajjhdinas.,  3.  Tatiyajjhdnas.,  4.  Catutthajjhdnas.,  5.  Akdudnahcdya- 
tanas.,  6.  Vihhanahcdyatanas.,  7-  Akincahhdyatanas.,  8.  Nevasahhd- 
nasuhmyatanas ; the  perfect  accomplishment  of  the  state  of  abstrac- 
tion resulting  from  the  practice  of  each  of  the  four  jhdnas  [vide  suprh, 
note  ’),  and  from  5.  mastering  the  idea  that  space  is  infinite,  6.  that 
thought  only  exists,  7-  that  nothing  exists,  8.  that  there  is  neither 
consciousness  nor  unconsciousness. 

P Phala,  the  higher  stages  of  the  four  paths,  the  fruition  of  the  four 
paths.  There  are  thus  eight  grades  of  sanctification  in  the  road  to 
Nirvdna,  viz.  sotdpattimaggo,  sotdpattiphalaik,  sakaddgdmimaggo, 
sakaddgdmiphalath,  andgdmimaggo,  andgdmiphalani,  arahattamaggo, 
arahattnphulum.  Arahattaphala  necessarily  ends  in  Nirvdna,  with 
which  it  is  all  but  identical,  and  it  is  sometimes  called  simply  nibbdnam. 
See  Childers’  Dictionary,  s.vv.  rnaggo,  nibbdnam. 
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ANCIENT  IMPLEMENTS  OF  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 


1 Jlxe.  triangular  knife. 

S.  G-rairu-ear-cutter  ? S.  tweezer. 

3.  Jirrow-head.  <5.  Jlrrow-head. 

7.  Spear-blade. 
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Art.  II. — Notes  on  the  Megalithic  Monuments  of  the  Coimba- 
tore District,  Madras.  By  M.  J.  Walhouse,  late 
Madras  C.  S. 

The  Coimbatore  District,  containing  more  than  8000  square 
miles,  is  almost  centrally  situated  in  the  south  of  the 
Peninsula,  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  Tamil-speaking 
race,  being  about  250  miles  west  of  Madras,  and  80  east  of 
the  Malabar  coast.  Mysore  bounds  it  on  the  north,  and  the 
Madras  and  Tinnevelly  districts  lie  between  it  and  Cape 
Comorin.  Megalithic  monuments  are  found  in  all  the 
Madras  districts,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  are  most 
numerous  in  Coimbatore,  where  singly,  in  twos  or  threes, 
or  in  assemblages  of  scores  or  hundreds,  they  occur  in  every 
variety  of  situation,  high  on  the  ghauts  and  wild  mountain- 
sides, in  remote  jungles  and  malarious  river- valleys,  on  wide 
open  plains,  on  cultivated  land,  amid  fertile  gardens  and  rice 
tracts.  Excluding  the  Nilgiri  Hills,  which,  though  belong- 
ing to  Coimbatore,  are  a separate  region,  with  a group  of 
remains  peculiar  to  themselves,  the  Coimbatore  monuments 
are  all  sepulchral,  consisting  of  kistvaens  or  tumuli,  con- 
taining cists  or  chambers,  originally  underground,  but  now 
often  more  or  less  exposed.  Stone-circles  and  standing 
stones  are  almost  always  associated  with  the  tumuli,  but 
never,  so  far  as  I know,  found  independently,  as  in  other 
parts  of  India  and  in  Europe.  Neither  am  I aware  of  any 
true  cromlech  in  Coimbatore.  It  may  be  interesting  to  give 
some  account  of  two  of  the  pi'incipal  assemblages  of  these 
remains,  one  on  the  east,  and  another  on  the  west  side  of 
the  district.  Seven  miles  north  of  Peramdoory,  the  chief 
town  of  a talook  of  the  same  name,  midway  between  the 
towns  of  Salem  and  Coimbatore,  after  passing  along  a tract 
of  fertile  bottom-land,  luxuriant  with  topes  and  gardens,  the 
ground,  just  beyond  the  village  of  Nallampatti,  rises  into 
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one  of  the  wide  rolling  barren  maidans  characteristic  of 
Southern  India,  on  which  a great  cairn-cemetery  is  situated. 
Many  hundreds  of  cairns'  are  spread  over  a considerable 
tract ; in  general  appearance  heaps  of  blackened  stones,  some 
very  small,  and  thence  of  every  size  up  to  30  feet  and  more 
in  diameter,  they  vary  in  height  from  one  to  four  feet,  but 
have  evidently  been  much  worn  down  by  lapse  of  time  and 
weather.  The  larger  cairns  are  generally  surrounded  with 
circles  of  upright  stones,  sometimes  double,  or  even  triple, 
and  rarely  fourfold.  The  stones  vary  much  in  size,  some 
only  just  appearing  above  ground,  others  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  a few  of  the  largest  cairns  are  distinguished  by 
a huge  single  upright  stone,  far  larger  than  the  others 
forming  the  circle,  placed  at  their  heads,  like  the  headstones 
of  graves  in  a church}^ard.  Five  or  six  of  these  were  on 
my  visit  consjficuous  all  around,  and  suggested  the  idea  that 
they  marked  the  resting-places  of  the  most  distinguished 
men.®  In  the  centre  of  the  cemetery  was  placed,  as  if  it 
were  that  of  the  chief,  the  hugest  of  all  the  tombs.  A 
vast  obelisk-like  stone,  13  feet  by  6|,  towering  above 
all  the  others,  stood  at  its  head ; great  shapeless  masses 
formed  the  circle  ; the  heap  of  stones  within  had  disappeared, 
and  the  chamber  beneath  was  laid  bare,  on  one  side  to  the 
bottom,  no  doubt  by  some  seeker  after  the  treasure  these 
tombs  are  popidarly  believed  to  contain.  Indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal cairns  had  been  all  more  or  less  dug  out.  The  chamber, 
ten  feet  deep,  as  many  wide,  and  somewhat  more  in  length, 
was  formed  of  four  enormous  slabs,  placed  two  at  the  ends, 
and  one  at  each  side ; and  was  divided  lengthwise  by  a 
partition-slab,  somewhat  less  in  depth,  into  two  main  com- 
partments, which  were  again  longitudinally  subdivided  by 
still  lower  slabs,  thus  dividing  the  whole  chamber  into  four 
compartments  at  the  bottom,  which  was  paved  with  great 


1 By  “ cairns  ” is  intended  heaps  of  stones  covering  graves. 

2 It  will  be  observed  that  those  varieties  of  stone  monnments  frequently  found 
separate  in  Europe  are  here  associated,  namely  the  cairn,  covering  the  kistvaen, 
surrounded  by  the  stone  circle,  with  the  menhir  at  its  head ; but,  as  just  re- 
marked, they  do  not  exist  separately  in  Coimbatore.  Of  course  the  comparatively 
modern  sculptured  memorial  stones  are  not  regarded  as  menhirs. 
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slabs.  A colossal  capstone  bad  been  laid  over  tbe  cbamber, 
but  was  now  overthrown  and  broken,  and  the  fragments 
lying  scattered  round,  the  interior  had  been  emptied  of  any- 
thing it  may  have  contained.  All  the  stone-heaps  around, 
small  and  large,  covered  similar  megalithic  graves,  of  di- 
mensions varying  from  little  more  than  2 feet  by  1,  to  6,  8, 
or  10  feet  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  breadth.  From 
numbers  the  heaps  had  disappeared,  and  the  covering- stones 
and  tops  of  the  cists  were  exposed,  some  level  with  the 
ground,  others  raised  above  ; and  not  unfrequently,  the  earth 
having  sunk  or  been  excavated  away,  the  cist,  stdl  bearing 
the  capstone,  was  laid  bare  for  more  than  half  its  depth. 
One  in  particular,  the  side-slabs  of  which  inclined  slightly 
inwards,  bore  up  an  immensely  broad  and  massive  covering- 
stone,  overlapping  its  supports  all  round,  so  as  to  appear  like 
a monstrous  mushroom.  The  chambers  even  of  the  smaller 
were  seldom  less  than  five  feet  deep,  oblong,  and  the  bottoms, 
always  paved  with  great  flagstones,  were  in  the  larger  fre- 
quently divided  lengthwise  by  a lesser  partition-slab.  Of 
the  contents  more  will  be  said  presently.  A wilder  and 
more  impressive  scene  than  the  site  of  the  cairns  could 
be  seldom  met  with.  The  desolate  rugged  plain  rolling  as 
far  as  eye  could  reach  in  rocky  ridges  and  barren  expanses, 
whilst  around  lay  the  multitudes  of  blackened  grave-mounds, 
many  of  the  massive  chambers  half  revealed,  the  immense 
capstones  on  some  still  in  place,  on  others  overthrown  or 
fantastically  tilted,  whilst  on  all  sides  rose  tall  stones,  some 
upright,  some  leaning, — the  whole  realizing  the  poet’s  vision 
of 

“ dismal  cirques 

Of  Druid  stones  upon  a forlorn  moor.” 

On  the  western  side  of  the  district,  a few  miles  from  the 
Malabar  border,  is  the  village  of  Natkalpalliam,  evidently 
drawing  its  name  (signifying  country-stone- village),  from  the 
megaliths  in  its  precincts.  Here  the  tumuli  are  not  scattered 
over  a wild  waste,  but  stand  amid  cultivated  fields,  the  prin- 
cipal ones  not  dispersed,  but  gathered  into  a sort  of  nucleus. 
The  striking  feature  here  is  an  assemblage  of  some  fifteen  or 
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twenty  large  cairns  close  to  one  another,  each  surrounded  by 
a circle  of  unusual  height  and  uniformity,  the  stones  tall  and 
pointed,  often  exceeding  six  feet  in  height,  many  of  them 
leaning,  but  none  at  the  circle-heads  pre-eminent  over  the 
others,  as  at  Nallampatti.  This  company  of  huge  grey 
ancient  stones  had  a curious  effect,  rising  over  the  tall  green 
crops  amid  which  they  stood  at  the  time  of  my  visit ; the 
chambers  beneath  were  very  large,  formed  with  enormous 
slabs,  and  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a slab  rising 
to  half  their  depth  ; here  also  one  was  divided  into  four 
compartments  by  three  longitudinal  slabs.  All  these  con- 
spicuous graves  had  been  ransacked  and  emptied.  Around 
this  predominant  group  smaller  cairns  of  all  sizes  extended 
for  a considerable  distance,  as  thickly  as  graves  in  an  ancient 
churchyard ; they  were  of  the  same  description  as  those  at 
Nallampatti,  and  numbers  had,  no  doubt,  been  effaced  by 
cultivation,  the  chambers  still  lying  undisturbed  under  the 
surface.  I remarked  that  the  chambers  were  more  generally 
square  here  than  oblong,  as  at  Nallampatti,  widening  down- 
wards to  a great  depth,  often  exceeding  six  feet  even  in  the 
smaller.  In  connexion  with  the  distribution  of  these  remains, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  three  principal  mountain  ranges  of 
Southern  India  are  all  visible  from  the  Coimbatore  plain, 
the  Nilgiris  bounding  it  on  the  north,  the  Arnemally  and 
Palany  Hills  on  the  south,  and  the  Shevaroy,  in  Salem 
district,  on  the  east.  On  the  last-named  hills,  the  kistvaen- 
sepulchres  occur  frequently  over  the  whole  plateau,  and  their 
large  flat  slabs  have  been  extensively  utilized  by  the  planters 
in  forming  drying-floors  for  coffee.  They  do  not  occur  on  the 
Nilgiris,  where  rude  stone-remains  are  plentiful,  but  diverse  ; 
whilst  on  the  Palany  range  no  ancient  remains,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware  of,  exist  at  all.  These  mountains  have  extensive 
plateau  regions,  and  are  at  this  day  pretty  thickl}"  inhabited. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  contents  of  these  mega- 
lithic  graves.  Some,  even  of  the  larger  and  most  laboriously 
constructed,  with  capstone  and  chamber  complete,  and  evi- 
dently not  previously  disturbed,  were  nevertheless  empty, 
whilst  large  quantities  of  pottery  were  found  in  other,  often 
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comparatively  humble-sized,  chambers.  There  was  nothing 
by  which  a productive  grave  could  be  distinguished  from 
one  empty.  The  pottery  of  both  the  cemeteries  was  of 
characteristic  styles,  common  to  all  similar  megalithic  tombs, 
not  only  in  Coimbatore,  but  in  other  southern  districts,  and 
of  late  found  abundantly  even  in  remote  and  mountainous 
Coorg.  This  ancient  pottery  surpasses  in  design  and  texture 
that  now  in  common  use  ; it  is  made  of  finely- washed  red  clay, 
often  highly  polished  by  friction,  but  not,  as  sometimes  as- 
serted, glazed,  and  frequently  ornamented  with  straight  or 
wavy  streaks  of  two  or  three  light  tints ; this  is  peculiar,  and 
at  once  distinguishes  this  pottery,  no  such  ornamentation  is 
now  in  use.  Another  decoration  consists  of  broader  semi- 
circular streaks,  concentrically  arranged  in  bows  round  the 
vessels ; something  of  the  same  kind  is  occasionally  seen 
to-day  upon  the  painted  chatties  used  by  Sanniasies,  and 
at  certain  festivals.  One  form  very  characteristic  of  the 
cairns  is  a tall  narrow  urn  standing  on  three  or  four  legs, 
often  three  feet  high,  the  shoulders  frequently  rounded. 
These  urns  generally  contain  fragments  of  burnt  human 
hones  j nothing  of  the  same  shape  is  now  in  use,  and  the 
obvious  and  useful  device  of  legs  to  stand  on  has  become 
extinct.’^  Some  modern  baking-chatties  and  small  pots  have 
small  knobs  underneath  to  steady  them,  but  nothing  more. 
Single-footed  cups,  something  like  large  egg-cups,  often  occur, 
but  are  not  in  use  to-day,  though  so  convenient  in  shape. 
Other  forms  of  pottery  more  nearly  resemble  the  chatties 
and  vessels  of  modern  days.  Some  are  red,  either  light  or 
dark,  with  or  without  the  wavy  or  semicircular  streaks ; some 
are  black,  and  one  large  urn  was  of  yellowish  clay.  Earthen- 
ware rings  or  stands  of  all  sizes  for  vessels  with  round  or 
pointed  bottoms  are  exceedingly  abundant  in  the  tombs  j 
but  this  device,  so  simple  and  convenient  for  native  daily 

' A prodigiously  exaggerated  and  unique  variety  this  urn  was  exhumed  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Capt.  Newbold  in  North  Arcot.  It  was  a coffin-shaped 
trough,  rounded  at  the  ends,  deeply  rimmed  at  the  edges,  65  feet  long,  10  inches 
deep,  2 feet  broad,  and  stood  on  eight  legs,  each  1 foot  3 inches  long,  and  3^  inches 
in  diameter.  It  was  filled  with  hard  earth  and  human  bones.  Coffin-shaped 
terra-cotta  sarcophagi  have  been  discovered  in  Babylonia,  Egypt,  and  Italy. 
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requirements,  is  now,  I believe,  unknown.  Small  dishes  or 
saucers  are  also  found  by  dozens,  and  must  have  been  exten- 
sively used.  I once  found  a thick  red  earthenware  ring 
grooved  out  on  the  inner  side,  and  a foot  in  diameter ; its  use 
was  not  clear,  the  natives  thought  it  had  been  a musical  instru- 
ment. The  principle  on  which  the  pottery  placed  in  the 
tombs  was  selected  is  not  plain ; numbers  of  the  pieces  had 
evidently  been  much  used  and  blackened  by  fire,  whilst  many 
were  clean  as  if  fresh  from  the  potter.  With  the  singular 
exception  of  the  Nilgiri  group,  the  incised  and  punctured 
patterns,  crossed  or  herring-bone,  with  which  British  sepul- 
chral urns  are  generally  decorated,  are  never  seen  on  the 
Coimbatore  examples.  The  latter  are  generally  placed  at  the 
bottom,  round  the  sides,  or  in  the  corners  of  the  cists,  often 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  sometimes  lying  on  their  sides, 
if  upright,  usually  with  remarkably  weU-formed  covers  on 
them,  more  conical  and  conveniently  shaped  than  the  covers 
now  in  use,  with  the  white  streak  often  exhibited  on  the  upper 
and  inner  sides  in  an  unbroken  coil.  Clay  beads,  from  the 
size  of  a walnut  to  that  of  a lozenge,  are  abundant,  and 
closely  resemble  the  beads  found  in  British  interments.  The 
tall  four-legged  urns  above  mentioned,  and  frequently  the 
smaller  sorts,  contain  fragments  of  human  bones,  broken  up 
into  small  bits.  I discovered  none  other  than  human.  I 
have  never  found  or  heard  of  a skeleton,  or  even  complete 
skull,  being  found  in  the  cists;  a few  jawbones  and  Iqng 
bones  of  the  legs  were  the  only  perfect  bones  discovered. 
In  remarkable  contrast  to  this,  the  same  description  of  cist 
cairns  in  the  Deccan  and  the  Central  Provinces  often  con- 
tain, as  reported  by  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  numbers  of 
complete  skeletons, — a curious  feature  respecting  which, 
namely,  the  skulls  being  often  detached,  and  placed  separate 
upon  or  near  the  body,  occurs  also  in  Dorsetshire  barrows. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  known  to  me  as  having  been  found 
in  the  burial-places  on  the  Coimbatore  plains.  Shapeless 
pieces,  thoroughly  corroded  and  crumbling  at  a touch,  are 
not  uncommon,  but  any  still  retaining  form  are  very  rare. 
These  sketches  show  the  actual  sizes  of  all  I was  able  to 
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discovex’  tolerably  perfect,  which  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  No.  2 is  identical  with  an  implement  now  in 
common  use  in  the  Tamil  provinces  for  cutting  off  the  ears 
of  the  larger  grains,  and  called  Kamhu-Katti.  No.  4 is  of 
a form  unfamiliar  at  the  pi’esent  day.  No.  5 seems  a sort  of 
tweezers.  I once  found  a piece  of  chain  of  several  oblong 
links,  two  inches  each.  The  largest  object  I discovered  was 
a spear-blade,  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  broad,  fixed  to  a 
hollow  socket,  but  it  fell  to  pieces  on  being  lifted.  Square 
crystal  and  barrel-shaped  red  cornelian  beads  are  occa- 
sionally discovered,  always  deposited  in  small  vessels  placed 
within  larger.  The  cornelian  beads  (see  sketch)  are  orna- 
mented with  incised  rings  and  zigzag  lines,  much  resembling 
similar  beads  found  in  England.  The  art  of  boring  these 
hard  pebbles  would  hence  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants.'  A necklace  of  small  sea-shells  was 
found  in  a Nallampatti  grave.  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor 
mentions  having  exhumed  one  in  the  Deccan.  Similar 
shells  are  still  used  as  ornaments  in  various  ways  by  the 
lower  races  of  the  Peninsxila.  Some  cores  of  wrist-bangles 
resembling  those  now  worn  by  women  were  also  discovered. 

The  subject  of  these  kistvaens  cannot  be  dismissed  without 
a few  words  on  a peculiarity  that  specially  distinguishes 
them,  namely  the  circular  or  sometimes  neaidy  square 
aperture  which  very  generally  occurs  in  the  slab  closing  the 
eastern  end  of  the  larger  structures.  Neither  this  feature 
nor  the  orientation  are,  however,  absolutely  universal.  A 
large  kistvaen  is  seldom  seen  without,  a small  one  seldom 
with,  the  orifice;  which,  however,  really  appears  to  have  no 
fixed  aspect,  for  though  occurring  in  Coimbatore  much  most 
frequently  in  the  eastern  slab,  it  is  sometimes  seen  on  the 
west,  and  sometimes  on  the  north  side,  whilst  in  the  Sorapur 
territory  it  is  reported  to  be  generally  on  the  south  side. 
Open-sided  dolmens  are  very  commonly  associated  with  the 
closed  and  holed  kistvaens  in  Central  India,  but  I have 
heard  of  none  in  the  South ; though  closely  allied  structures, 
with  three  sides  and  roof  formed  of  rude  slabs,  the  fourth 
side  open,  and  containing  within  lingam  stones  or  rough 
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images,  are  frequent  in  Mysore,  on  the  Shevaroy  Hills,  and 
elsewhere,  used  as  rude  hut-temples,  and  suggesting  the  idea 
that,  as  no  sepulchral  vestiges  have  been  found  in  the  open 
dolmens,  they  too  may  have  served  as  homely  readily-con- 
structed shrines.  The  apertures  or  doors  above  referred  to 
vary  from  one  to  two  feet  in  width,  sometimes  of  irregular 
form,  and  placed  just  below  the  capstone,  as  in  the  re- 
markable double  kistvaen  ^ lately  discovered  in  Coorg,  and 
figured  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  “ Rude  Stone  Monuments,”  page 
473.  Sometimes  the  opening  is  round  or  oval,  and  placed 
lower  in  the  slab.  Very  curiously  too,  holed  kistvaens, 
strikingly  similar,  exist  in  Circassia,  in  Sardinia,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  (p.  344)  figures  one  at  Trie  in  France,  that  might 
well  stand  for  one  of  those  in  Central  India  depicted  by 
Colonel  Meadows  Taylor.  It  is  these  openings,  suggesting 
doors,  that  has  caused  the  natives  uni^rsally  to  invent  what 
Mr.  Tylor  calls  a myth  of  observation,  and  regard  the  tombs 
as  the  dwelling-houses  of  a pygmy-race,  helped  perhaps  in 
the  idea  by  the  quantity  of  domestic  pottery  they  contain : 
it  never  occurs  to  the  natives  to  look  upon  them  as  sepul- 
chral. The  dwarf-races  of  preternatural  strength  to  whom 
the  natives  ascribe  their  erection  may  also  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  limited  size  and  ponderous  material  of  the 
tombs,  but  may  also  be  a remnant  of  a primitive  mythology, 
such  as  peopled  the  hills  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Scandi- 
navia, with  elves  and  dwarfs.  A large  mound  near  Chingle- 
put,  on  the  road  to  Trichinopoly,  is  surrounded  by  a number 
of  megalithic  graves,  and  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
bearded  race  of  “ Pandayar,”  three  feet  high,  ruled  by  a 
king  who  lives  in  the  top  of  the  mound.  This  reads  like 
a Norwegian  folk-story  of  the  Trolls  or  hill-dwarfs.  More- 
over, the  very  name  of  Pandu-houses,  by  which  the  tombs 
are  familiarly  known  in  every  district,  points  to  primitive 
pre-Brahmanical  times  and  beliefs ; — all  that  is  related  of 

* I have  heard  of  two  kistvaens,  uncertain  whether  separate  or  united,  having 
been  found  within  one  circle  in  Coimbatore.  Magnificent  double  cists,  forming  but 
one  structure,  have  been  found  not  long  ago  by  Canon  Greenwell,  in  large  tumuli 
in  Yorkshire,  and  must,  from  the  description,  have  borne  a strong  general  re- 
semblance to  the  Indian  cairns  and  their  inclosed  kistvaens. 
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the  Pandava  princes  being  directly  opposed  to  Brahmanical 
rites  and  ideas,  and  savouring  rather  of  aboriginal  practices. 
As  Max  Muller  intimates,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
Brahmans,  finding  the  legend  too  popularly  rooted  to  be 
suppressed,  adopted  both  it  and  its  heroes  into  their  own 
system,  to  increase  and  extend  its  acceptance. 

Almost  all  observers  who  have  seen  the  kistvaens  and 
their  apertures  have  inclined  to  think  that  the  true  intent 
of  the  latter  was  to  provide  means  of  introducing  fresh 
urns  into  the  sepulchral  chamber  as  occasion  might  require. 
All  the  apertures  would  admit  an  arm,  and  some  of  the 
larger  a child.  This  idea  is  further  strengthened  by  some 
of  the  kistvaens  having  two  slabs  placed  edgewise,  parallel 
to  one  another,  and  forming  a sort  of  porch  to  the  aperture 
to  which  they  lead,  so  indicating  the  way  to  it  when  the 
earth  was  heaped  over,  and  still  more  by  the  urns  being  very 
generally  just  under,  or  in  front  of,  the  aperture.  Still,  I 
think,  one  cannot  afiirm  more  than  that  the  idea  does  not 
seem  improbable.  This  leads  to  the  question  of  whether 
these  megalithic  graves  were  family  or  tribal  sepulchres  used 
by  successive  generations,  and  betokening  a settled  popula- 
tion, or  only  the  vestiges  of  a passing  army  or  nomadic  in- 
cursion. As  far  as  multitudes  of  tumuli  and  immensity  of 
material  and  labour  go,  there  has  been  strong  reason  shown 
that  assemblages  of  monuments  quite  as  great  as  those  at 
Nallampatti  and  Natkalpalliam  may  have  been  constructed 
in  a very  short  time  by  the  united  efforts  of  an  army  or 
nomadic  tribe ; but  when  one  considers  the  quantity  of 
domestic  pottery  contained  in  the  Coimbatore  graves,  the 
circumstance  of  the  urns  occurring  at  times  in  two  or  even 
three  layers,  arguing  a succession  of  deposits,  and  above  all 
that  the  graves  are  thickly  sown  over  the  whole  district,  not 
gathered  in  a few  spots,  hut  scattered  everywhere  on  plain 
and  hill,  in  open  ground  and  forest,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  are  not  the  vestiges  of  war,  or  of  an  occasional 
wave  of  immigrants  or  nomads,  but  of  a settled  people,  and 
apparently  one  much  more  numerous  than  the  present  popu- 
lation, for,  were  that  now  suddenly  swept  away,  it  would 
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leave  no  traces  of  its  existence  comparable  to  these  ancient 
remains.  Who  that  peojjle  may  have  been,  and  when  the 
monuments  were  built,  are  debatable  questions.  But  it 
seems  likely  they  are  the  vestiges  of  a race  of  which  History 
speaks  vaguely  or  not  at  all,  but  which  lives  in  village 
chronicles  and  popular  traditions  and  superstitions.  Sir 
Walter  Elliot,  in  a paper  read  before  the  International  Pre- 
historic Congress  at  Norwich,  and  again  in  the  Ethnological 
Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  108,  has  brought  together  indications  of  a 
great  invading  pastoral  or  shepherd-race,  known  as  Kurum- 
bars,  Gadi-razu,^  Palli,  and  other  names,  who,  at  some  period 
in  the  dim  backward  and  abysm  of  time,”  spread  over 
Central  and  Southern  India,  displacing,  it  is  said,  an  earlier 
wHd  race  who  had  cleared  the  forest,  and  settled  there  before 
them.  Thejr  were  masters  in  the  South,  which  is  still  full  of 
traditions  of  them,  and  in  the  Carnatic  formed  a federal 
community  of  twenty-four  castle-states,  all  of  which  have 
been  traced,  and  reached  no  mean  stage  of  civilization.  In 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century  they  were  scattered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Chola  Kings  of  Tanjore  after  a long  and 
wide-spread  domination ; probably  continuing  to  exist  in 
larger  or  smaller  communities,  ever  wasting  and  driven 
further  and  further  into  the  hills  and  wildernesses  by  their 
conquerors.  It  is  to  this  perished  people  that  the  megalithic 
monuments  may  be  with  most  probability  ascribed ; they  are 
stiU  associated  with  them  in  popular  tradition ; the  circles 
and  kistvaens  being  often  commonly  called  “ Kurumbar 
rings  ” and  “Kurumbar  forts,”  especially  around  Conjeveram, 
once  a principal  centre  of  their  power.  It  is  to  the  earlier 
aboriginal  tribes,  which  they  supplanted,  that  the  stone 
implements  which  have  of  late  years  been  found  abundantly 
in  India  may  probably  be  referred.  The  stone  imple- 
ments have  never,  as  yet  at  least,  been  found  in  or  plainly 
connected  with  the  monuments.  In  India  there  is  no  over- 
lapping of  the  stone  and  metal  ages,  as  in  Europe.®  The  un- 
known stone-people  has  utterly  disappeared,  but  the  invading 

1 “ Gadi-razu,”  exactly  corresponding  to  Hyksos — Shepherd  Kings. 

^ Future  discoyery  may,  however,  set  aside  this  assertion. 
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tribes  that  ousted  them,  still  survive  in  scattered  remnants, 
always  servile,  despised,  and  held  unclean,  but  regarded  with 
superstitious  dread  as  skilled  in  witchcraft  and  malignant 
arts.  Sometimes  they  retain  their  ancient  name,  as  the 
Kurumbars  of  the  Nilgiri  slopes,  a dwarfish  hairy  race, 
dwelling  in  the  densest  most  feverish  jungles,  and  feared 
even  by  the  other  mountain  tribes  as  the  most  dangerous  of 
enchanters.^  Elsewhere  they  are  known  by  many  titles, 
Kaders,  or  wood-men  ; Malei-arasar,  or  hill-kings  ; Koragas, 
or  bushmen ; Holyars,  or  men  of  the  river  ; Irular,  or  people 
of  darkness : all  names  indicative  of  contempt  tinged  with 
fear.  In  still  larger  remnants  they  probably  survive  in  the 
wide  unknown  jungle-regions  of  the  northern  circars,  as 
Gonds,  Kols,  and  many  others. 

That  these  dwindled  miserable  tribes  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the  race  that  once  covered  the  plains  with  megalithic 
monuments  is  proved,  as  far  as  proof  is  ever  likely  to  be 
obtained,  by  the  curious  fact  of  their  maintaining  at  the 
present  day  the  same  practice  in  miniature  show.  The  Malei 
Arriyans  of  the  Travancore  mountains,  who  still  number 
from  15,000  to  20,000,  on  a death  anvongst  them,  make  an 
imitation  kistvaen  of  small  slabs  of  stone,  lay  in  it  a long 
pebble  to  represent  the  body,  and  place  a flat  stone  over  with 
ceremonies  and  ofierings  ; the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  sup- 
posed to  dwell  in  the  pebble.  The  Kurumbars  and  Irulars 
of  the  Nilgiri  HiUs  do  the  same,  and  I have  seen  small 
covered  slab  structures  there  filled  with  long  smooth  pebbles, 
the  meaning  of  which  I was  long  in  ascertaining,  the  people 
being  reticent  on  the  subject.  The  Gond  tribes  of  the 
Godavery  and  Orissa  make  miniature  cromlechs,  “ like  three- 
legged  stools,”  which  they  place  over  the  bones  and  ashes  of 
the  deceased.  The  Kols  are  reported  by  Major  Macpherson 
to  place  the  ashes  in  a chatty,  bury  it  in  the  ground,  and  lay 
a large  flat  stone  over  it.  Here  we  find  wild  secluded  tribes 
keeping  up  the  semblance  of  constructing  kistvaens  and 
stone  monuments  on  mountain-fastnesses  overlooking  the 

' “ Kurumbar,”  i.e.  the  mischieTous;  from  the  Tamil  word  “Kurumbu,” 
mischief. 
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plains  where  such  structures  abound;  and  the  inference  is 
strong  that  they  must  be  the  weakened  descendants  of  the 
people  who,  when  numerous  and  powerful,  dominated  the 
plains  and  built  the  structures.  More  light  on  this  subject 
"will  doubtless  be  gained  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  the 
Upper  Grodavery  and  Hydrabad  country.  Existing  customs 
may  be  found  there  that  will  throw  back  a strong  light  on 
the  past.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  expected.  Colonel 
Haig  reports  having  met  in  the  Bastar  country  with  the 
Kois  of  the  plains,  “ a curious  plague-stricken  people,  who 
burn  their  dead,  erecting  over  their  ashes  great  monoliths 
which  stand  out  from  the  bleak  hUl-sides  or  the  barren 
valleys  in  dismal  upright  parallels.” 

Whence  the  Kurumbar  tribes  came  is  a point  there  is  not 
yet  sufficient  information  to  determine.  It  appears  certain 
that  they  were  strangers  in  the  land,  and  the  broad  steppe 
regions  of  Central  Asia,  roamed  over  from  immemorial 
antiquity  by  Turk  or  Tartar  tribes,  seem  the  most  probable, 
almost  the  only  possible  source  of  their  origin.  Waves  of 
immigration  from  those  swarming  regions  have  swept  west- 
ward to  Europe  and  eastward  to  China,  and  one  may  have 
descended  to  India ; but  I agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson  in 
holding  that  they  were  distinct  from  that  Aryan  race  which 
subsequently  descended  from  the  lofty  table-land  where  rise 
the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  as  well  as  from  the  Dravidian  races 
which  supplanted  them  in  the  south.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  now-existing  secluded  primi- 
tive tribes  from  the  Gond-country  to  Cape  Comorin  show 
more  or  less  affinity  to  Tamil,  the  mother  of  Dravidian 
tongues;  but,  as  Mr.  Fergusson  observes,  isolated  languages 
are  absorbed  and  perish,  as  the  Cornish  has,  and  like  that, 
the  Bheel  tongue  is  reported  to  have  become  recently  extinct 
in  Berar.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Hindus  invariably 
believe  that  the  wild  tribes,  wherever  found,  have  a language 
of  their  own,  known  only  to  themselves,  which  they  keep 
secret.  Assuming  that  the  Kurumbar  invaders  came  from 
the  remote  Central  Asian  steppes,  it  would  be  an  important 
connecting  link  were  remains  similar  to  what  they  are  sup- 
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posed  to  have  left  in  India  found  on  the  steppes  also.  On 
this  point  further  research  and  information  are  required. 
Travellers  report  the  steppes  to  abound  with  myriads  of 
tumuli,  often  of  vast  dimensions,  and  assembled  in  immense 
cemeteries,  as  in  India,  and  that  gold  ornaments  and  copper 
and  iron  weapons  have  been  found  in  them ; but  details  of 
their  construction  have  seldom  been  given.  The  fullest 
description  I know  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  who 
opened  one  on  the  Kirghis  Steppe.  The  tomb  was  circular, 
twenty-five  feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  four  feet  thick.  It 
was  carried  up  to  a height  of  fifty  feet,  taking  the  shape  of 
a blast  furnace,  with  an  aperture  at  the  top,  and  an  opening 
in  the  side  two  feet  square  and  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
Through  this  access  was  obtained  to  the  interior,  in  which 
were  two  graves  covered  with  large  blocks  of  stone.  Here 
may  possibly  be  an  analogue  to  the  hole  in  kistvaens,  and 
the  slab- covered  graves ; and  future  search  may  discover 
much  nearer,  perhaps  identical,  features.  One  peculiarit}^  of 
the  steppe  tumuli,  the  upright  stone  on  them  rudely  carved 
into  a resemblance  of  a human  figure,  is  unknown  on  the 
Indian  tombs.  Upright  stones  surround  them,  but  they  are  not 

“ Topped  with  rough-hewn 
Grey  rain-hleared  statues  that  o’er-peer 
The  sunny  waste.” 

In  the  present  state  of  information  it  seems  therefore  no 
improbable  hypothesis  that  the  megalithic  monuments  of 
Southern  and  Central  India  were  constructed  by  a race, 
originally  nomad,  descending  at  some  unknown  period  from 
the  steppes  of  Upper  Asia,  establishing  themselves,  and 
remaining  in  power  long  enough  to  found  settled  and  con- 
siderably advanced  dominations,  and  cover  the  face  of  the 
country  with  their  tombs,  and  finally  overpowered  and  dis- 
persed about  the  seventh  century.  This  view  would  be  con- 
tradicted by  Prof.  Huxley’s  theory  of  an  identity  of  origin 
between  the  Deccan  hill- tribes  and  the  Australians,  which, 
proceeding  from  him,  calls  for  respectful  consideration. 

Before  quitting  the  kistvaens,  one  or  two  curious  features 
connected  with  them  may  be  noticed.  In  Central  India  they 
are  usually  found  filled  in  with  a soft  greyish  earth,  not  the 
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surrounding  soil.  Those  at  Natkalpalliam  in  Coimbatore  were 
filled  with  finely  sifted  sand  ; so  were  the  vaults  under  the 
Topekals  in  Malabar ; and  on  the  Nilgiri  Hills  the  urns  in  the 
cairns  are  imbedded  in  fine  black  mould,  like  none  existing 
near.  In  strange  resemblance  to  this  peculiarit)^  Col.  Meadows 
Taylor  describes  cairns  on  Twizell  Moor,  in  Northumberland, 
as  well  as  the  urns  in  them,  as  filled  with  “ a fine  red  earth  not 
belonging  to  the  locality,  which  is  peat.”  The  chatties  in 
the  Malabar  graves  were  filled  with  “ bright  shining  sand.” 
So  were  many  at  Natkalpalham,  and  I once  found  in  a small 
cairn  on  the  Nilgiris  a curious  flattened  vase,  covered  with 
a flat  dish,  and  filled  with  red  sand  like  none  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  meaning  of  this  widely  dispersed  custom 
seems  open  to  much  conjecture.  Probably  some  symbolical 
or  religious  idea  governed  it,  possibly  akin  to  that  which  led 
mediaeval  devotees  to  be  buried  with  soil  brought  from  the 
Holy  Land,  and  formed  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  The 
Coimbatore  moniunents  are  formed  from  the  gneiss  or  granitic 
rock  everywhere  cropping  out  on  the  surface.  I observed 
no  instances  of  masses  having  been  brought  from  a distance  ; 
but  in  the  lateritic  district  of  Malabar,  the  covering  stones 
of  the  sepulchral  vaults  (invariably  granite)  must  frequently 
have  been  brought  from  lesser  or  greater  distances.  In  the 
Central  Provinces  Col.  Meadows  Taylor  describes  masses 
exceeding  200  tons  in  weight  that  must  have  been  moved 
from  hills  three  miles  distant.  In  England  the  Stonehenge 
monoliths  will  at  once  recur ; and  at  Bridlington,  in  York- 
shire, the  stones  of  some  enormous  cists  uncovered  by  Canon 
Greenwell  must  have  been  transported  for  at  least  twelve 
miles.  Smooth  stones  were  observed  by  Mr.  Atkinson  to 
have  been  brought  from  distant  rivers  to  tumuli  on  the 
steppes. 

One  other  form  of  megalithic  interment  remains  to  be 
noticed.  Associated  with  the  kistvaen  circles  at  Natkalpal- 
liam  and  elsewhere  on  the  western  border  of  'Coimbatore, 
though  not  to  my  knowledge  occurring  on  the  eastern  side, 
are  numerous  examples  of  those  remarkable  sepulchres  called 
in  Malabar  “ Topekals,”  described  long  ago  by  Mr.  Baking- 
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ton,  in  vol.  iii.  of  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Literary  Society 
of  Bombay.  Those  in  Coimbatore  consist  of  huge  mortuary 
jars  or  urns,  usually  five  feet  high,  by  four  feet  in  girth,  of 
thick  coarse  red  -ware,  wide-mouthed  and  tapering  to  the 
bottom,  like  the  ordinary  ‘ codums  ’ now  in  use,  the  only 
ornament  a rude  cross-pattern  round  the  neck.  These  are 
buried  in  the  ground  within  no  cist  or  chamber,  and  a huge 
flat  stone  is  laid  over  them,  but  with  no  stone  circle  around 
or  stone-heap  above,  'In  Malabar  the  great  urns  are  placed 
in  an  excavation  made,  to  fit  them,  and  between  their  tops 
and  the  overlying  stone  there  is  a small  lodged  chamber,  to 
which  a descent  or  passage,  leading  to  a square  door  closed 
by  a square  stone  in  the  side  of  the  chamber,  communicates 
from  above.  The  passage  and  chamber  are  made  more  plain 
in  Mr.  Babington’s  drawing.  I could  not,  however,  find 
them  in  the  Coimbatore  graves,  the  great  overlying  stone 
had  crushed  all  in,  and  very  frequently  the  large  sejjulchral 
urn  also.  In  Malabar,  however,  the  stiff  laterite  earth 
hardens  into  rock  after  being  excavated,  and  would  supjDort 
any  weight ; but  the  loose  crumbling  soil  of  Coimbatore 
would  fall  in  : hence  upper  chambers  may  have  existed  there 
also.  Around  the  great  jars  in  Coimbatore  I found  several 
small  pots  and  urns,  placed  mouth  downwards,  on  their 
shoulders.  The  jars  were  filled  with  earth,  at  theii^bottom  a 
quantity  of  bones  broken  small,  and  occasionally  a small  urn 
also  filled  Avith  bits  of  bone,  or  sometimes  with  clean  sand. 
The  Rev.  Henry  Baker,  of  the  Travancore  Mission,  kindly 
informed  me  that  the  same  description  of  burials  and  jars 
occur  in  the  Travancore  low  country,  where  they  are  called 
“ Manchara  ” — earth-jars — generally  covered  with  a heavy 
granite  slab,  and  containing  pieces  of  bone  and  iron.  The 
natives  there  say  they  contain  the  remains  of  sacrificed 
virgins.  All  the  petty  Rajahs  are  said  to  have  sacrificed 
virgins  on  the  boundaries  of  their  estates,  to  protect  them, 
and  to  confirm  their  engagements  with  neighbouring  chiefs. 
Sacrifices  of  young  girls  are  known  to  have  been  offered  to  a 
late  period,  even  tiU  British  occupation  ; very  old  men  were 
anciently  so  offered.  The  jars  are  sometimes  found  in  square 
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places  cut  in  the  laterite,  sometimes  in  gravel,  or  even  in 
alluvial  soil ; in  the  latter  cases  usually  of  thinner  material 
and  smaller,  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  Near  Chow- ghat 
a large  vault  was  found  with  a passage  to  it  cut  in  the  late- 
rite, full  of  these  jars,  which  all  fell  to  pieces.  This  recalls 
the  Malabar  Topekals.  The  Coinmars,  a fabulous  race  of 
old,  were  said  to  have  made  it.  Pieces  of  much  corroded 
iron,  straight,  and  ten  or  fourteen  inches  long,  are  found 
with  the  jars,  which  Mr.  Baker  suggests  may  be  the  sacri- 
ficial knives.  Iron  fragments  did  not  occur  in  similar  burials 
in  Coimbatore,  neither  did  I hear  any  popular  story  connect- 
ing them  with  sacrificed  virgins ; indeed,  they  often  occurred 
so  numerously  and  so  close  together,  as  to  throw  some  doubt 
on  the  idea  that  they  could  have  marked  boundaries.  The 
case  of  the  Meriah  human  saerifice,  hardly  yet  suppressed 
amongst  the  Khonds,  indicates,  however,  how  rooted  and 
widely  spread  such  customs,  with  varying  objects,  may  have 
been  amongst  the  earlier  tribes.  The  following  curious  ac- 
count, taken  from  Mr.  C.  P.  Brown’s  “ Wars  of  the  Pajas,” 
is  interesting  as  throwing  light  on  the  objects  and  manner  of 
conducting  these  girl-sacrifices,  and  as  supplying  a detailed 
and  doubtless  authentic  instance  of  one  in  a part  of  the 
Peninsula  more  to  the  north. 

“ While  Bucca  Bayalu  ruled  Vijayanagar,  his  chief  servant, 
in  the  s.s.  year  128G,  answering  to  ‘ Krodhi  ’ (a.d.  1364), 
built  a tank  near  Bucca  Bay  a Samudram  (in  the  present 
district  of  Bellary).  After  some  time,  this  tank  became  so 
full  of  water,  that  the  two  sluices  did  not  suffice,  and  were 
rushing  in  a flood.  While  the  villagers  beheld  this,  a 
goddess  possessed  a woman,  and  she  exclaimed,  ‘ I am 
Ganga-Bhavaui.  If  you  will  feed  me  with  a human  sacri- 
fice, I will  stop  hero ; if  not,  I will  not  stop.’ 

“ While  the  villagers  and  the  elders  took  counsel  about 
making  the  sacrifice,  Ganga  Devi  possessed  a girl,  not  yet 
grown  up,  named  Musalamma.  She  was  the  seventh  and 
youngest  daughter-in-law  of  Basi  Beddi.  The  goddess  said 
to  her,  ‘ Become  thou  the  sacrifice.’ 
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“ She  accordingly  was  prepared  to  become  a sacrifice ; she 
adorned  herself  as  a bride  with  yellow  and  red  paint,  wearing 
a pure  vest,  and  holding  a lime  in  her  hand.  She  set  out  in 
a procession  from  her  home,  and  came  up  on  the  embank- 
ment. She  adored  the  feet  of  her  father-in-law,  Basi  Beddi, 
and  did  homage  to  the  townsfolk.  She  said,  ‘ I have  re- 
ceived the  commands  of  Ganga  Bhawani.  I am  going  to 
become  a sacrifice.’  Thirty  feet  from  the  sluice  there  was 
now  a gap,  between  which  and  the  bank  a chasm  had  opened. 
She  went  through  the  chasm  and  stood  therein,  and  they 
poured  in  earth  and  stones  upon  her ; so  the  bank  stood 
firm. 

“ The  following  day  this  Musalamma,  who  had’  thus  be- 
come a sacrifice,  possessed  the  females  of  the  village.  She 
said,  ‘ Make  a stone  image  of  me,  place  it  under  a tree,  and 
worship  it.’  Accordingly  they  erected  it,  and  worship  her, 
but  there  is  no  chapel.  Besides,  if  people  who  passed  near 
the  breach  cried  out  ‘ Musalamma ! ’ she  used  to  reply 
‘ Ho  ! ’ But  one  evening  as  men  went  for  grass  and  called 
to  her  in  the  usual  manner,  on  her  answering  they  replied, 

‘ Though  thou  art  dead,  thou  art  still  proud.’  From  that  time 
she  never  answers,  and  from  that  day  Saint  Musalamma  is 
worshipped.” 

The  above  story,  so  graphically  related,  is  probably  true  in 
all  its  details,  and  thoroughly  Hindu ; notably  so  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  deed  is  glossed  over  by  representing 
the  sacrifice  as  voluntary,  and  in  the  superstitious  dread 
which  gathered  round  the  memory  of  the  victim.  In  the 
little-known  social  condition  of  the  Hindus  four  or  five  cen- 
turies back,  it  does  not  seem  extravagant  to  surmise  that 
such  sacrifices  may  have  been  frequent.  Any  unusual 
occurrence  or  ill  hap  in  a village  would  be  ascribed  to  the 
anger  of  a deity,  and  demand  its  sacrifice.  The  victims 
would  be  buried  in  some  special  way,  as  Musalamma  was 
under  a cairn.  And  in  time  such  memorials  might  accumulate 
in  one  locality  to  the  extent  noticed  by  me.  Who  can 
reckon  indeed  how  many  maidens  since  Jephtha’s  daughter 

VOL.  VII. — [new  sebies.]  3 
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and  Iphigenia  in  stUl  more  distant  ages  have  been  destroyed 
under  the  delusion  of  appeasing  offended  deities  ? 

Tantum  relligio  potuit  suadere  malonun. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Musalamma  speaks  from  her  cairn  as 
the  Scandinavian  sagas  represent  the  slain  heroes  singing  in 
their  grave-mounds. 
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Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns.  By  R.  C. 

Childers,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

The  Sinhalese  is  one  of  the  Aryan  vernaculars  of  India,  and 
is  spoken  by  the  descendants  of  a people  who  migrated 
from  Magadha  to  Ceylon  at  a very  remote  period.  The 
tradition  recorded  in  Mahavansa  is  that  Ceylon  was  colonised 
by  a prince  of  LMa,  a district  of  Magadha,  who  landed  in 
the  island  with  seven  hundred  followers  on  the  day  of 
Gautama  Buddha’s  death.  Accepting  this  tradition,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  tradition  that 'Pali  was  a Magadha 
dialect,  we  should  expect  to  find  a close  resemblance  between 
Pali  and  Sinhalese.  And  such  in  fact  is  the  case.  With  a 
few  exceptions,  Sinhalese  follows  Pali  so  closely  that  at  first 
sight  one  might  feel  inclined  to  say  that  the  former  was 
derived  from  the  latter.  As  a general  rule,  where  Pali 
differs  from  the  other  Prakrits,  the  Sinhalese  agrees  with  it ; 
and  this  is  the  case  not  only  with  words  but  with  gramma- 
tical forms.^  And  there  are  several  words  not  found  in  the 
other  Prakrits  or  Sanskrit  which  are  found  in  both  Pali  and 
Sinhalese.  I have  alluded  to  exceptions,  and  these  deserve 
full  consideration ; but  they  are  such  as  may  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance,  to  -which  the  Buddhist  traditions  clearly 
point,  that  the  language  of  Buddha’s  sermons  was  the  dialect 
of  one  district  of  Magadha,  and  the  language  spoken  by  the 
colonisers  of  Ceylon  that  of  another  district.  As  an  in- 
stance of  these  exceptions,  I may  mention  the  Sinhalese  itiri 
“ woman,”  which  clearly  cannot  have  come  to  us  through 
the  Pali  itthi,  since  the  latter  has  lost  the  original  r of  the 
Sanskrit 

1 A typical  instance  of  this  agreement  is  found  in  the  Sinhalese  dak-inava  “ to 
see,”  and  the  Pali  dakkhati,  both  of  which  retain  the  a of  their  Sanskrit  original 
drakshyati,  while  the  other  Prakrits  have  altered  it  to  e. 
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Besides  the  vernacular  Sinhalese  spoken  in  Ceylon  in  the 
present  day,  there  is  also  the  ancient  language  called  Elu, 
from  which  the  present  vernacular  is  immediately  derived, 
and  to  which  it  hears  something  of  the  same  sort  of  relation 
that  the  English  of  to-day  bears  to  Anglo-Saxon.  Funda- 
mentally Elu  and  Sinhalese  are  identical,  and  the  difference 
of  form  which  they  present  is  due  partly  to  the  large 
number  of  new  grammatical  forms  evolved  by  the  modern 
language,  and  partly  to  an  immense  influx  into  it  of  Sanskrit 
nouns,  borrowed,  often  without  alteration,  at  a comparatively 
recent  period.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these 
“tatsamas”  are  very  rare  in  the  colloquial  speech  of  the  lower 
classes,  their  true  home  being  the  more  pretentious  class  of 
literary  compositions,  and  the  highflown  language  of  cere- 
mony and  official  intercourse.  For  verse  compositions  the 
ancient  language  is  still  exclusively  employed,  and  con- 
temporary Sinhalese  poetry  is  unintelligible  to  those  who 
have  not  made  Elu  their  special  study. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  word  Elu  is  no  other  than 
Sinhala  much  corrupted.^  It  stands  for  an  older  form  Hela 
or  Helu,  which  occurs  in  some  ancient  works,  and  this  again 
for  a still  older  Sela,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  Pali  form 
Sihala.  For  the  loss  of  the  medial  syllable  ha  compare  the 
Sinhalese  dbla,  representing  the  Pali  dohala  and  Sanskrit 
, and  for  the  loss  of  the  initial  s compare 
and  Sinhala  is  the  name  by  which  the  Sinhalese 

call  themselves,  but  curiously  enough  the  word  is  itself  not 
Sinhalese  but  Sanskrit.  It  was  borrowed  from  Sanskrit 
literature  many  centuries  ago,  and  gradually  took. the  place 
of  the  unpretending  dissyllable  Elu.  Among  the  uneducated 
classes  its  pronunciation  has  degenerated  to  Hingala. 

The  English  transliteration  of  the  word  Sinhala  has  gone 
through  several  phases.  First  of  all  we  called  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ceylon  “ Cingalese,”  and  for  a long  series  of  years 
this  spelling  reigned  unquestioned.  But  about  fifteen  years 
ago  an  uneasy  impression  began  to  prevail  that  the  old- 
fashioned  transcription  was  hardly  equal  to  the  requirements 

1 See  D’Alwis’s  Sidath  Sangarawa,  p.  xixii. 
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of  modern  philology,  and  a new  and  more  scientific  spelling, 
“Singhalese,”  gradually  crept  in,  and  was  fixed  and  popu- 
larised by  its  adoption  in  Emerson  Tennent’s  work.  The 
substitution  of  s for  c was  a great  advance,  and  the  existence 
of  the  aspirate  was  no  longer  ignored ; but  the  obnoxious  g 
was  still  retained,  the  idea  being  that  the  anusvara,  or  nasal 
n,  could  only  be  represented  by  the  combination  ng.  At 
length,  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  Ceylon  Government, 
following  the  wise  example  of  the  Indian  Government, 
adopted  and  enforced  a uniform  and  scientific  system  of 
transliteration  of  native  names,  and  the  g was  finally  got 
rid  of.^ 

The  Sinhalese  language,  when  compared  with  Sanskrit, 
presents  a remarkable  picture  of  phonetic  decay.  Nearly 
all  conjunct  consonants  have  disappeared,,  a group  being 
either  represented  by  only  one  of  the  consonants  which 
composed  it,  or  broken  up  into  two  syllables.  The  letter  ^ 
is  lost,  and  is  generally  replaced  by  s,  and  the  letter  ^ is 
generally  replaced  by  d.  Initial  h is  usually  dropped,  and 
initial  s very  frequently  passes  into  h,  or  is  dropped  altogether. 
In  a great  number  of  instances  a hard  consonant  between 
two  vowels  is  softened  to  y or  v,  as  when  xijq;  becomes  pavu, 
lorn,  «rPT  nayar  and  so  on.  The  aspirated  consonants 
are  lost,  being  mostly  replaced  by  the  corresponding  un- 
aspirated consonant,  but  occasionally  broken  up  by  a vowel, 

' as  in  daham  from  dharma.  Whole  syllables  have  been  elimi- 
nated, sometimes  from  the  beginning  or  end,  sometimes  from 
the  middle  of  a word.  Long  vowels  are  generally  shortened, 
and  a number  of  complicated  and  fantastic  vowel  changes 

• On  the  analogy  of  the  word  “ Sanskrit,”  we  ought  to  write  “ Sinhalese,”  the 
sound  represented  by  the  n being  in  each  case  the  same  (anusvara).  Strictly 
speaking,  anusvara  should  be  represented  by  to.  or  ih,  but  it  would  be  pedantry  to 
write  “Samskrit”  with  the  diacritical  marks,  because  the  word  is  thoroughly 
Anglicised ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  word  Sinhalese.  It  is  a matter  of 
abiding  regret  to  me  that  I was  the  means  of  introducing  into  Ceylon  an  n with 
a circle  under  it  to  represent  anusvara.  In  1863  I read  a paper  before  the 
Ceylon  Asiatic  Society,  “ On  the  Eomanisation  of  the  Sinhalese  Alphabet,”  and, 
to  carry  out  my  (somewhat  crude)  views,  imported  to  Ceylon  a set  of  types  with 
diacritical  marks  made  to  my  order  in  England.  When  I left  Ceylon  soon  after- 
wards, the  Government  took  over  my  types,  which  included  the  unsightly  n, 
and  made  use  of  them,  I believe,  for  their  official  system  of  transliteration.  Hence 
my  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  is  occasionally  offended  by  the  sight  of  the  word 
Sinhalese  written  Sinhalese,  a practice  against  which  1 here  enter  my  protest. 
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have  taken  place,  which  in  several  instances  have  been  ex- 
tended and  utilised  so  as  to  express  grammatical  relations. 

The  Sinhalese  language  can  boast  of  a very  high  antiquity. 
I have  already  said  that  the  Elu  of  literature  differs  in  no 
essential  respect  from  the  modern  language,  and  Elu  books 
have  come  down  to  us  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries 
after  Christ.  But  Elu  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the 
rocks  at  Mahintale  dating  from  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies, and  we  may  yet  hope  to  find  others  of  even  older 
date.  Nor  is  this  all.  "VVe  know'  from  Mahavansa,  that  so 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  hefoy'e  Christ 
!Mahinda  translated  the  Buddhist  Arthakathas  from  Pali 
into  Sinhalese,  and  hence  there  must  have  been  even  at  that 
remote  period  a Sinhalese  language  distinct  from  Pali.  This 
fact  gives  rise  to  a very  interesting  question.  Assuming 
that  the  colonisers  of  Ceylon  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c.  spoke  Pali,  or  a dialect  closely  akin  to  it,  how 
is  it  that  Mahinda,  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
afterwards,  found  the  language  of  Ceylon  so  different  from 
Pali  that  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  translate  the 
Arthakathas  into  it  ? I am  inclined  to  base  my  explanation 
of  this  phenomenon  on  the  well-known  fact  that  the  rate  of 
phonetic  decay  in  a language  varies  in  a remarkable  manner 
according  to  the  circumstances,  social,  political,  and  literary, 
of  the  people  who  speak  it.  I believe  that  the  secret  of  the 
astonishingly  rapid  decay  of  the  language  spoken  by  Vijaya 
and  his  immigrants  is  to  be  found  in  their  isolation,  in  their 
being  cut  off  from  their  Indian  brethren,  and  withdrawn 
from  the  influences  of  literature  and  ancestral  institutions. 
But,  granting  that  the  transition  from  Pali  to  Elu  in  two 
centuries  and  a half  was  possible,  a further  question  arises — 
how  are  we  to  account  for  the  crystallisation  (so  to  speak)  of 
the  Sinhalese  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  b.c.,  an 
arrest  of  its  decay  so  complete  that  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  the  Sinhalese  of  Mahinda’s  time  to  have  been 
fundamentally  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  day  ? ^ I 

' The  Ceylon  chronicles  give  us  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Buddhaghosa  found 
Mahinda’s  Sinhalese,  which  he  retranslated  into  Pali,  substantially  different  from 
the  Sinhalese  he  himself  spoke. 
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reply  that  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  influence  of  Litera- 
ture, aU  powerful  to  arrest  the  decay  of  a language  by 
afibrding  an  ever-ready  standard  of  reference.  Mahinda, 
by  translating  the  sacred  texts  into  their  language,  first 
gave  the  Sinhalese  a literature,  and  this  sacred  literature 
it  was  which  finally  arrested  the  decay  of  the  language. 
I do  not  ofier  this  solution  as  a final  one.  Intimately  con- 
nected as  it  is  with  the  origin  of  Buddhism,  the  question  is 
not  one  that  can  be  disposed  of  in  a few  paragraphs ; and  I 
hope  to  return  to  it  some  day  after  the  mature  study  which 
its  importance  demands.^ 

One  more  question  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
Sinhalese  language  I wish  briefly  to  allude  to,  the  question 
as  to  where  we  are  to  find  the  missing  links  between  Pali 
and  Sinhalese.  It  is  evident  that  between  the  Magadha  of 
Yijaya’s  followers  and  the  Elu  of  King  Tissa’s  subjects, 
there  must  have  been  several  stages  exhibiting  successive 
gradations  of  phonetic  decay,  and  is  there  any  hope  of 
meeting  with  vestiges  of  these  intermediate  links  ? Where, 
for  instance,  can  we  find  the  intermediate  forms  between 
osadha  and  osu,  between  manjettha  and  madata,  between 
bhiita  and  vu,  between  suriya  and  ira,  between  cattdro  and 
hatara  ? I reply  that  our  only  hope  is  in  the  rock  inscrip- 
tions of  Ceylon.  These  have  already  been  foimd  in  great 
numbers  in  difierent  districts  of  the  island,  and  many  more 
remain  to  be  discovered.  They  belong  to  difierent  periods. 
Of  the  ancient  ones  we  know  little  enough,  but  that  little 
gives  us  strong  reason  to  believe  that  rich  treasures  of 
history  and  philology  are  locked  up  in  these  adamantine 
records.  The  importance  of  the  Ceylon  rock  inscriptions 
has  long  been  known  to  Oriental  scholars;  and  it  will 
gratify  many  members  of  this  Society  to  learn  that  they  are 
about  to  be  systematically  collected  and  deciphered  under  the 
orders  of  the  wise  and  enlightened  statesman  who  now  holds 
the  reins  of  government  in  Ceylon. 

The  Sinhalese  language  in  wealth  of  forms  and  general 

* It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  facts  I have  been  discussing  tend  not  to  advance 
but  to  throw  back  the  Buddhist  era. 
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philological  interest  far  surpasses  its  sister  vernaculars, 
though  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  almost  entirely  over- 
looked by  comparative  philologists  in  their  investigations 
into  the  Indian  dialects.^  It  will  be  my  endeavour  in  this 
and  succeeding  papers  to  do  something  towards  rescuing  it 
from  the  unmerited  neglect  with  which  it  has  been  hitherto 
treated  in  Europe. 


The  Formation  of  the  Plural  of  Neuter  Nouns. 


The  modern  Sinhalese  has  two  principal  declensions,  the 
declension  of  neuter  or  inanimate  nouns,  and  the  declension 
of  animate  nouns. 


INANIMATE  DECLENSION. 

ANIMATE  DECLENSION. 

Goda  “bank.” 

Balld  “ 

dog.” 

SING. 

PLUR. 

SING. 

PLCR. 

Nom. 

goda 

godaval 

N. 

balld 

balld 

Acc. 

goda 

godaval 

A. 

balld 

ballan 

I.  Ab. 

goden 

godavalin 

D. 

balldta 

ballanta 

Dat. 

godata 

godavalata 

Ab. 

balldgen 

ballangen 

G.  Loc. 

gode 

godavala 

G. 

balldge 

ballange 

L. 

balld  here 

ballankere 

The  names  of  all  inanimate  things,  as  house,  book,  sun, 
virtue,. take  the  inflections  of  goda;  those  of  all  living  beings, 
as  child,  father,  mother,  horse,  poet,  take  the  inflexions  of 
balld.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  these  two  declensions 
differ  on  several  points.  In  this  paper  I propose  to  deal 
with  the  inanimate  declension. 

The  termination  -en  of  the  instrumental  and  ablative 
singular  is  the  of  the  instrumental  singular  of  Sanskrit 
nouns  whose  base  ends  in  Thus  poten,  “ from  the  book,” 
is  h%«t;  gahen,  “from  the  tree,”  is  In  a few  nouns 

it  takes  the  form  of  -in,  as  issarin  — . 

Some  few  words  take  either  termination,  as  ekin  or  eken'^= 

* This  neglect  reaches  its  climax  in  Beames’s  “ Comparative  Grammar  of  the 
Modern  Aryan  Languages  of  India,”  in  which  the  author  omits  the  Sinhalese 
from  his  scheme.  In  spite  of  this  defect,  Mr.  Beames’s  work  is  a most  valuable 
one,  and  I earnestly  hope  that  he  will  continue  it. 

^ N.B.  The  vowels  e and  o in  Sinhalese  are  short  unless  marked  long. 
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lovin  or  In  some  cases  the  original 

instrumental  sense  of  the  termination  -en  or  -in  is  retained, 
as  inpayin  “on  foot 

The  dative  is  formed  by  adding  ta  to  the  base.  This  ta  is 
the  remains  of  an  older  form  hata  found  in  Elu  books,  so 
that  godata  is  an  abbreviation  of  godahata,  godavalata  of 
godavalhata.  Hata  will  be  met  with  again  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  infinitive.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the 
corruption  of  some  Sanskrit  substantive  meaning  nearness  or 
approach,  and  that  goda-ta  really  means  “ bank-nearness  ” or 
“bank-approaching.”  I have  not  yet  succeeded  in  identify- 
ing it,  but  suspect  it  may  be  which  in  Sinhalese  would 
become  sata,  and  then  hata} 

The  term,  -e  of  the  genitive  and  locative  is  no  doubt  the 
Sanskrit  loc.  term.  of  nouns  whose  base  ends  in  Thus 
pote  would  be  17%,  gahe  would  be  The  genitive  in 

Sinhalese  is  assimilated  to  the  locative,  and  the  same  thing 
has  taken  place  in  Latin,  the  old  genitive  in  -as  of  the  first 
declension  being  lost,  and  replaced  by  a form  ending  in  ai 
or  ce,  which  is  really  a locative. 

We  no,^  pass  to  the  plural.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
formed  by  adding  to  the  base  a vocable  val,  to  which  in  the 
oblique  cases  are  appended  the  terminations  of  the  singular. 
This  val  is  simply  the  Sanskrit  “ forest,”  with  the  ^ 
changed  to  and  godaval  really  means  “ a forest  of  banks,” 
and  is  a compound  noun  in  the  singular  number,  which  can 
be  regularly  inflected  like  goda.  At  verse  110  of  Namavali 
(0.  Alwis’  ed.),  the  words  vana,  vala,  val,  are  given  with  the 
meaning  of  “ forest,”  and  Clough  in  his  Sinhalese  Dictionary 
attributes  to  val  the  meanings  “jungle,  wood,  thicket.”  That 
val  is  really  ^ is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  compounds 
beginning  with  '^■* *7  in  Sanskrit  begin  with  val  in  Sinhalese. 
Thus  we  have  valsara  = ^^'^s(j^  “a  woodman,”  valpup=^^^^'^w^ 
“a  wild  flower,”  valliya=^^■^^^^  “ a wild  creeper,”  valkama 

“delighting  in  the  forest,”  valkiikiild = ^ 

* It  cannot  be  which  in  Sinhalese  becomes  ata. 
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“jungle  cock”  ; and  in  Clough’s  Dictionary  we  find  a host  of 
names  of  plants  beginning  with  ml,  the  Sanskrit  equivalents 
of  which  begin  with  Having  identified  ml  with 

we  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  rukval,  the  plural  of 
ruk  “ a tree,”  with  “ a forest  of  trees ; ” gasval,  the 

plural  of  gasa  or  gaha  “ a tree,”  with  ; kumuduval, 

the  plural  of  kumudu  “a  water-lily,”  with  . 

Similarly  vasval  “ bamboos  ” = ^-^*1,  malval  “ flowers  ” = 
Already  in  Sanskrit  means  a multitude  when 
used  of  lotuses  and  other  plants.  Its  use  in  Sinhalese  was 
first  extended  to  all  trees  and  plants,  and  thence  gradually 
to  all  inanimate  objects,  so  that  we  have  geval  “ houses  ” = 
lit.  “a  forest  of  houses,”^  payaval  “ feet 
“a  forest  of  feet,”  lovaml  “ worlds iraval 
“ suns  ” = ^■^-^*1,  pelaval  “ lines  ” = hanaval  “ ser- 

O' 

mens  Eut  this  use  of  mna  in  Sinhalese  has 

stopped  short  at  inanimate  nouns,  and  to  say  minihaval,  “ a 
forest  of  men,”  would  be  as  great  a solecism  in  Sinhalese  as 
in  Sanskrit  or  in  English. 

Although  all  neuter  nouns  take  -val  in  the  oblique  cases 
of  the  plural,  the  majority  of  them  do  not  take  it  in  the 
nominative  plural.  The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  com- 
monest form  of  declension  of  inanimate  nouns  : — 


8INO. 

N.A.  and  V.  mavala 

I.  and  Ab.  mavatin 

D.  mavatata 

G.  and  L.  mavaU 


PLUR. 

mavat 

mavatvalin 

muvatvalata 

mdvatvala 


Here  we  see  the  nom.  plural  formed  not  by  adding  val  to 
the  nom.  sing.,  as  was  the  case  with  goda,  but  by  merely 
dropping  the  final  vowel  of  the  nom.  singular.  How  did 


* This  expression  would  be  admissible  in  English,  and  we  say  “ a forest  of 
masts,”  “ a forest  of  columns,”  etc. 

* Since  writing  the  above,  I have  seen  the  article  in  Bohtlingk  and  Eoth’s 
Dictionary,  in  which  several  references  are  given  for  the  use  of  vana  in  the  sense 
of  “multitude”  in  classical  Sanskrit,  e.g.  girivana  “forest  of  mountains” 
(Mahabharata). 
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this  method  of  forming  the  pliiral  arise  ? I think  I can 
answer  the  question  satisfactorily.  In  Sinhalese  a very 
large  proportion  of  nouns  end  in  a short  a,  and  of  these 
the  great  majority  drop  this  vowel  when  they  become  the 
first  part  of  a compound.  Thus  we  have  duha  “sorrow,” 
but  diikpat  “ distressed  ” = 5 magula  “festivity,” 

hut  mag ulkaduva  “ state-sword  saka='^(^,  but 

but  sitvikala = fq <* rf  “per- 
plexed”; yia?zfl=-qx§,  but  Let  us  now 

take  the  case  of  mdvata,  which  is  also  written  mahavata, 
and  is  the  equivalent  of  Sanskrit  TT^iq^.  As  magula 
in  composition  becomes  magul,  so  we  should  expect  mdvata 
in  composition  to  become  mdvat.  And  accordingly  we 
find  mdvatvalin = ^ T'q > mdvaivaIata=-f{^T(^-'^'S{-'^^, 
where  (as  we  showed  before)  mdvata  is  the  first  part  of 
a compound.  Originally  the  nominative  plural  of  mdvata 
was  mdvatval ; but  in  process  of  time  it  was  observed 
that  when  the  -val  was  dropped,  there  was  still  enough  to 
differentiate  the  plural  from  the  singular,  the  absence  of  the 
final  vowel  being  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  ac- 
cordance, therefore,  with  the  universal  tendency  in  language 
to  get  rid  of  unnecessary  inflexions,  the  val  was  dropped  in 
the  nominative.  But  it  was  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  in  the 
oblique  cases,  since  if  val  be  eliminated  from  mdvatvalin 
and  mdvatvalata,  there  remains  only  mdvatin  and  mdvatata, 
which  are  already  required  for  the  singular.  Mdvat  then 
stands  for  an  earher  mdvatval ; and  similarly  we  have  pota 
“ book,”  pi.  pot^  haka  “ chank,”  pi.  hak,  tepula,  pi.  tegml,  and 
so  on. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  why  it  is  that  words  like  goda 
retain  the  termination  val  in  the  nominative  plural.  The 
answer  is  as  follows.  There  are  certain  letters  which,  for 
euphonic  reasons,  are  unable  to  stand  at  the  end  of  a word 
or  syllable.  These  are  t,  d,  r,  h,  y,  v,  and  nouns  ending  in 
ta,  da,  ra,  ha,  ya,  va,  are  obliged  to  retain  the  flnal  vowel 
when  they  become  the  flrst  part  of  a compound.  Thus  we 
have  gcBtapana — and  not  gcetpana,  madahima  “ a 
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swamp and  not  madhima,  and 

C Cn.  * * 

not  lovnd,  niyakatuva='^T^-'^f^{!^'^  and  not  niykatma,  pdra- 
langa  “near  tlie  road ”=xn'^-^p^  and  not  pdrlanga.  In  the 
same  way  we  find  that  nouns  ending  in  ta,  da,  ra,  ha,  m,  ya, 
retain  their  final  vowel  when  compounded  with  val,  and  we 
have  in  the  instr.  pi.  gwtavalin,  godavalin,  pdravalin,  niyavalin, 
lovavalin,  instead  of  gcetvalin,  godvalin,  pdrmlin,  niyvalin, 
lovvaUn,  combinations  which  are  opposed  to  the  phonetic 
rules  of  the  Sinhalese  language.  Now  we  have  seen  that 
in  words  like  mdvata  the  nominative  plural  is  the  base  in 
composition  {val  having  been  dropped),  and  differs  from  the 
nominative  singular.  But  in  words  like  goda,  pdra,  etc.,, 
the  base  in  composition  is  the  same  as  the  nominative 
singular ; so  that  if  val  were  dropped  in  the  nom.  pi.  we 
should  have  the  nom.  pi.  the  same  as  the  nom.  singular. 
Hence  in  this  class  of  words  val  is  retained  in  the  nomina- 
tive plural,  and  we  have  pdraval  “ roads,”  iraval  “ suns,” 
payaval  “ feet,”  kataval  “ mouths,”  godaval  “ banks,”  niyaval 
“ finger-nails,”  lovaval  “ worlds.” 

The  termination  ha  requires  special  notice.  When  ha 
represents  a Sanskrit  ha,  the  vowel  is  retained  both  in  com- 
position and  in  the  nom.  pi.;  thus  gaha  house  ”=an|, 
makes  its  plural  gahaval,  and  gaha  “ planet,”  forms  with  rada 
the  compound  gaharada  “ moon  But  when  ha  is 

the  softening  down  of  an  original  s pointing  to  a Sanskrit 
^ or  or  ’q’  or  the  s is  revived  in  the  plural  and  in  the 
base  of  composition,  and  the  vowel  dropped,  there  being  no 
objection  to  s standing  at  the  end  of  a syllable.  Thus  gaha, 
“ tree,”  points  to  an  older  form  gasa,  which  is  actually  found 
in  Elu,  and  which  is  a corruption  of  the  Sanskrit 
“ shrub.”  Its  base  in  composition  is  gas,  e.g.  gas-gemidiyd 
“ tree-frog,”  and  its  nom.  pi.  is  gas,  the  val  being  dropped 
because  gas  differs  sufficiently  from  the  sing,  gaha  to  render 
the  val  unnecessary. 

Neuters  ending  in  a nasalised  consonant  followed  by  a 
drop  the  final  a and  also  the  consonant,  retaining  only  the 
nasal  under  the  form  of  anusvara.  Thus  kalahda  makes  its 
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plural  kalam,  which  is  a softening  down  of  kalahd,  ahga 
makes  am  for  ang,  hulahga  makes  hulam  for  hulahg,  gahga 
makes  gam  for  gang,  lihda  makes  Urn  for  lindd  Here  again 
we  find  that  the  nom.  pi.  is  identical  with  the  base  in  com- 
position, and  we  have  the  compounds  kalampadi  for  kalanda- 
padi,  gamtera—T['^'^\,  lintota  for  linda-tota,  etc. 

Maga  “aroad”=?n^,  makes  its  plur.  main,  which  is  a 
softening  down  of  mag,  g being  unable  to  stand  at  the  end 
of  a syllable.  So  in  composition  mainmula  “ having  lost  his 
way,”  “ gone  astray,” 

Monosyllabic  nouns  ending  in  e form  their  plural  by 
adding  ml,  first  shortening  the  final  e,  thus  ge  “ a house  ” = 
5f^,  plur,  geval.  So  in  composition  gehima  “boundary  of  a 
house  ”=ij^Trx. 

Nouns  ending  in  va  and  ya  drop  those  terminations  to 
form  their  nominative  plural  and  their  base  in  composition. 
Thus  we  have  oruva  “ raft  pi.  oru,  gediya  “ lump  ” 

pi.  gedi,  and  in  composition  gedi-yatura  “ padlock  ” 

vj 

We  have  now,  to  consider  a very  remarkable  peculiarity, 
the  occasional  reduplication  in  certain  words  of  the  plural 
inflexion  val.  At  p.  11  of  Lambrick’s  Grammar  the  fol- 
lowing are  given  as  specimens  of  two  different  kinds  of 
plural  declension : — 


N. 

mdvat 

godaval 

Ab. 

mdvatvalin 

godavalvalin 

D. 

mdvatvalata 

godavalvalata 

G. 

mdvatvala 

godavalvala 

Now  it  will  be  remembered  that  mdvat  stands  for  an  older 
mdvatval,  and  that  originally  it  was  not  the  plural  but  only 
the  base  of  the  plural.  But  in  course  of  time  this  was  for- 
gotten, mdvat  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a true  plural,  and 
-valin,  -valata,  -vala,  as  inffexions  of  the  oblique  cases. 
Hence  when  nom.  plurals  like  godaval,  geval,  were  met  with, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  add  to  them  -valin,  -valata,  -vala, 

1 The  m is  pronounced  like  the  English  and  German  nff  at  the  end  of  a word ; 
thus  ffam  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  German  ffanff.  ’ 
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in  forming  the  oblique  cases,  and  hence  we  have  the 
monstrosities  godavalralin,  etc.,  due  entirely  to  a miscon- 
ception.^ It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  this  double  val  is  at 
present  properly  confined  to  the  oblique  cases  of  nouns  whose 
nom.  plural  ends  in  val,  and  even  then  is  not  used  by  careful 
speakers.  It  is  of  recent  introduction,  and  perhaps  did  not 
exist  four  centuries  ago.  Nevertheless  the  tendency  is  to 
adopt  it  and  extend  its  use.  Moreover  the  inevitable  transi- 
tion of  am  and  va  into  o is  turning  it  into  olol,  and  we  often 
meet  with  such  forms  as  godololata,  geyololata,  and  even  by 
false  analogy  sometimes  pofololata.  A few  centuries  hence 
all  neuter  nouns  in  Sinhalese  will  form  their  plural  by 
adding  olol,  a termination  which  the  philologist  of  the  day 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  tracing  to  the  Sanskrit  Yana. 

Lastly  we  come  to  a numerous  class  of  neuter  nouns  exhibit- 
ing in  the  most  striking  manner  the  capacity  of  the  Sinhalese 
language  for  adaptation  and  development.  Lambrick  says 
of  them  (p.  14),  “ Neuters  ending  in  a double  consonant  with 
the  inherent  vowel  drop  one  of  the  consonants  to  form  the 
plural ; and  those  that  end  in  nd  change  it  into  hd.”  The 
reverse  of  this  is  in  reality  the  case  : instead  of  a consonant 
being  dropped  to  form  the  plural,  a consonant  is  added  to 
form  the  singular.  I will  endeavour  to  show  how  the  pro- 
cess originated.  Lambrick  gives  the  following  list : — 


BING.  PLYB.  BING.  PLYB. 


pcBtta 

pceti 

vatta 

vatu 

inna 

ini 

pihutta 

pihdtu 

lella 

leli 

dunna 

dunu 

handa 

hcehdi 

potta 

potu 

Mjja 

Mju 

udmlla 

udalu 

To  which  I may  add  ginna  pi.  gini,  billa  pi.  MU.  In  each 
case  the  form  with  the  double  consonant  is  the  singular,  and 
the  form  with  the  single  consonant  the  plural.  But  in  the 
old  language  we  find  that  the  forms  Mila,  potta,  etc.,  do  not 
exist,  double  consonants  being  unknown  in  Elu,  while  the 
forms  MU,  potu,  etc.,  are  singular.  Now  though  a short 

1 An  analogous  anomaly  is  found  in  tlie  Pali  daMhissati  “ he  will  see,”  when 
the  term  -issati  of  the  future  is  added  to  dakkhati,  itself  originally  a future. 
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a is  dropped  in  forming  a compound,  as  when  duma-yon  be- 
comes and  mala-dama  becomes  maldama— 

yet  an  i or  u is  retained,  and  we  have  dunudiya 
(not  dundiyd)  “ bowstring  ” ginidaJa  “flame  of  Are” 
=’^rf^^T5IT>  bilipiitu  “crow”  = ^f%Trg,  hijurupu  “ citron  ” = 
Hence  when  the  practice  of  using  the  base  in  com- 
position  from  the  nom.  plural  was  introduced,  a difficulty 
arose  in  the  case  of  nouns  ending  in  i or  u,  tbeir  base  in 
composition  being  identical  with  tbeir  nom.  singular.  So 
the  device  was  adopted  (if  I may  use  such  an  expression)  of 
elaborating  a new  form  for  the  singular,  by  strengthening 
the  penultimate  syllable  of  the  old  singular,  and  changing 
the  i or  u to  a.  This  strengthening  is  obtained  by  throwing 
back  the  accent  upon  the  penultimate.  Thus  dunu  becomes 
dunna,  potu  becomes  potta,  udalu  becomes  udmlla,  kahdu  be- 
comes kanda ; and  in  each  of  these  secondary  forms  the 
voice  dwells  upon  the  first  syllaWe,  while  in  the  original 
forms  dunu,  kaMu,  etc.,  it  passes  rapidly  on  to  the  last. 

In  an  article  “ On  the  Origin  of  the  Sinhalese  Language,” 
Mr.  James  D’Alwis  thus  speaks  of  the  neuter  plural : — 

As  in  the  primitive  Indo-European  tongues,  the  plural  of  a 
Sinhalese  word  is  carefully  distinguished  from  the  singular.  It  is 
time  that  in  modern  usage  we  find  a few  nouns  which  take  in  the 
plural  val,  like  the  Tamil  gal,  hut  it  should  he  borne  in  mind*  that 
that  formative  is  not  an  inflexion,  but  that  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a complete  word  by  itself,  serving,  when  added  to  nouns  indi- 
cating inanimate  objects,  to  render  the  expression  a compound,  like 
“stone-heap”  or  “tree-mass.”  Thus  ge  “house”  becomes  in  the 
plural  ge-val.  This  is  supposed, by  some  to  be  identical  with  the 
gal  in  the  Tamil  uttugal  “houses.”  Dr.  Stevenson  is  of  opinion 
that  this  addition  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Sanskrit  sakala  (= Tamil 
mgala  “ all  ”).  But,  says  Caldwell,  the  root  signifying  “ all,” 
which  the  Dravidians  have  preferred  to  retain,  i.e.  ell,  is  connected 
not  with  the  Greek  ol  “whole,”  the  Hebrew  kol,  etc.,  but  with  the 
Saxon  eal,  English  all.  Whether  it  comes  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  it  is  indeed  very  clear  that  this  addition  of  pluralisation  con- 
veys like  {sic)  the  Sinhalese  word  siy-aP  “all.”  How  in  the  Sinhalese 
only  a few  inanimate  nouns  take  this  val  as  a sign  of  pluralisation  ; 
and  in  some  instances  it  is  found  in  the  oblique  cases,  and  never  in 
the  nominative  ; thus  ata  “ hand,”  at  “ hands,”  atvala  “ in  hands  ” ; 


* Siyal  is  the  S.  • — E.  C.  C. 
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gasa  “ tree,”  gas  “ trees,”  gasvala  “ in  trees.”  Hence  it  accords 
well  with  Professor  Max  Muller’s  belief'  of  this  being  a compound 
expression  like  “animal-mass”  for  “animals,”  or  “stone-heap” 
for  “stones.”  There  is  another  strong  reason  which  induces  me  to 
believe  that  this  val  in  the  sense  of  vana  for  a “ mass  ” is  a word  by 
itself.  . . . (Journ.  Ceylon  Branch  Boy.  As.  Soc.  1867-70,  p.  51.) 

It  was  this  use  by  Mr.  D’Alwis  of  the  word  vana  which, 
after  much  fruitless  research,  set  me  on  the  right  track  to  dis- 
cover the  true  nature  of  the  termination  of  the  neuter  plural. 
It  is  strange  that  being  so  near  the  solution  of  the  question 
Mr.  D’Alwis  should  have  failed  to  attain  it,  and  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  his  limited  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  and 
with  comparative  philology,  has  everywhere  hampered  him 
in  his  endeavours  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  Sinhalese 
grammatical  forms.  Nevertheless  Mr.  D’Alwis’s  Sidath 
Sangarawa,  and  other  essays  on  the  Sinhalese  language,  will 
always  be  a rich  mine  to  the  student,  and  I have  much 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  eminent  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  study  of  Sinhalese  lore  and  literature. 

1 Any  one  reading  this  passage  would  suppose  that  Professor  Max  MUller  had 
written  upon  the  formation  of  the  neuter  plural  in  Sinhalese.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  case,  and  it  will  hardly  he  believed  that  what  Mr.  D’Alwis  refers 
to  is  a passage  in  Dr.  Max  Muller's  well-known  essay  “On  the  Relation  of  the 
Bengali  to  the  Aryan  and  Aboriginal  Languages  of  India  ” (Rep.  British 
Association,  1817),  showing  that  the  syllable  dig,  which  forms  the  plural  of 
masculine  nouns  in  Bengali,  is  really  a noun,  the  Sanskrit  A reference, 

however  brief,  to  this  essay,  would  have  saved  the  reader  a great  deal  of  trouble ; 
hut  Mr.  D’Alwis,  though  he  twice  quotes  it  in  his  article,  nowhere  mentions  it  by 
name.  The  case  of  the  postposition  dig  is  curiously  analogous  to  that  of  val. 
The  example  given  by  Dr.  Max  Muller  is  pandit-digete,  “in  or  among  the 

pandits,”  lit.  “ in  the  pandit  world,”  having  acquired  the  secondary  mean- 

ing of  “ world”  (see  p.  338  of  the  Report). 
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Art.  IV. — The  Pali  Text  of  the  Mahaparinibh&na  Sutta  and 
Commentary,  xcith  a Translation.  By  E,.  C.  Childers, 
late  of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service. 

Evam  me  sutam.  Ekam  samayam  Bhagava  Bajagahe 
viharati  Gijjhakute  pabbate.  Tena  kbo  pana  samayena  Raja 
Magadbo  Ajatasattu  Vedebiputto  Vajji  abbiyatukamo  boti, 
so  evam  aba.  Abam  ime  Vajji  evammabiddbike  evammaba- 
nubbave  uccbeccbami  Vajji  vinasessami  Vajji  anayavyasa- 
nam  apadessami  Vajji  ti. 

Atba  kbo  raja  Magadbo  Ajatasattu  Vedebiputto  Vassaka- 
ram  brabmanam  Magadbamabamattam  amantesi.  Ehi  tvam 
brabmana  yena  Bbagava  ten’  upasankama,  upasankamitva 
mama  vacanena  Bbagavato  pMe  sirasa  vandabi,  appabadbam 
appatankam  labuttbanam  balam  pbasuvibaram  puccba,  raja 
bbante  Magadbo  AjMasattu  Vedebiputto  Bbagavato  pade 
sirasa  vandati,  appabMbam  appatankam  labuttbanam  balam 
pbasuvibaram  puccbatiti:  evan  ca  vadebi,  raja  bbante  Ma- 
gadbo Ajatasattu  Vedebiputto  Vajji  abbiyatukamo,  so  evam 
aba,  abam  ime  Vajji  evammabiddbike  evammabanubbave 
uccbeccbami  Vajji  vinasessami  Vajji  anayavyasanam  apa- 
dessami Vajji  ti:  yatba  ca  te  Bbagava  vyakaroti  tarn  sadbu- 
kam  uggabetva  mamarii  aroceyyasi,  na  bi  Tatbagata  vitatbam 
bbanantiti.  Evam  bbo  ti  kbo  Vassakaro  Brabmano  Magadba- 
mabamatto  ranfio  Magadbassa  Ajatasattussa  Vedebiputtassa 
patissutva  bbaddani  bbaddani  yanani  yojapetva  bbaddam 
yanam  abbirubitva  bbaddebi  bbaddebi  j-auebi  Rajagabamba 
niyyasi,  yena  Gijjhakuto  pabbato  tena  payasi,  yavatika  yan- 
assa  bbumi  yAnena  gantva  yana  paccorobitva  pattiko  ’va  yena 


1 T samayam  ^ S Vajji  Z Vajji,  Y -mahanu-  ^ SZ  uccliejjami,  T anavyas-, 
S anayavyas-  ® V Mag-  ® D upasankami,  Y tenup-  Y lahutth-,  phasu-  '3  Y 
laliutth-  **  YZ  evam  ca,  D evam  vad-  S Vajji  Y -malianu-  i’  SZ  ucchejjami, 
Z Vajji  {the  first  time),  D vinasessami,  DSYZ  anavyasanam  D evaia  so  hoti, 
Y evam  so  bho  ti,  Y Mag-  Y ranifio  S abhiruh-,  SYZ  Eajagaham  ^4  YZ 
niyyasi,  D niyyasi  D bbumiyyanena,  Y pattiko  ca. 

VOL.  VII. — [new  sekies.] 
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Bhagava  ten’  upasankami,  upasankamitva  Bkagavata  saddhiih 
sammodi,  sammodaniyam  katham  saraniyaih  vitisaretva  eka- 
mantaih  nisidi,  ekamantaih  nisinno  kho  Yassakaro  brahmano 
Magadhamabamatto  Bhagavantam  etadavoca.  Baja  bbo  Go- 
tama  Magadbo  Ajatasattu  Vedebiputto  bboto  Gotamassa  pade 
sirasa  vandati  appabadbaib  appatankam  labuttbanara  balam 
pbasuvibaram  puccbati  evan  ca  vadeti,  raja  bbo  Gotama  Ma- 
gadbo Ajatasattu  Vedebiputto  Yajji  abbiyatukamo,  so  evam 
aha,  ahaih  ime  Yajji  evaihmahiddhike  evammabanubbave 
uccbecchami  Yajji  vinasessami  Yajji  anayavyasanam  apa- 
dessami  Yajji  ti. 

Tena  kbo  pana  samayena  ayasma  Anando  Bbagavato  pittbito 
plttbito  hoti  Bhagavantam  vijamano.  Atba  kbo  Bhagava 
ayasmantain  Anandam  amantesi.  Kinti  te  Ananda  sutam 
Yajji  abbinbamsannipata  sannipatabahula  ? ti.  Sutam  me  tarn 
bbante  Yajji  abbinbamsannipata  sannipMababula  ti.  Yava- 
kivafi  ca  Ananda  Yajji  abbinbamsannipMa  sannipatabahula 
bbavissanti  vuddhi  yeva  Ananda  Yajjinam  patikaiikba  no 
parihani.  Kinti  te  Ananda  sutam  Yajji  samagga  sannipat- 
anti  samagga  vuttbahanti  samagga  Yajji  karaniyani  karontiti? 
Sutam  me  tarn  bbante  Yajji  samagga  sannipatanti  samagga 
vuttbahanti  samagga  Yajji  karaniyani  karontiti.  Yavakivan 
ca  Ananda  Yajji  samagga  sannipatissanti  samagga  vuttba- 
bissanti  samagga  Yajji  karaniyani  karissanti  vuddhi  yeva 
Ananda  Yajjinam  patikankba  no  parihani.  Kinti  te  Ananda 
sutam  Yajji  apaanattam  na  pannapenti  pannattam  na  samuc- 
chindanti  yatbapannatte  porane  Vajjidhamme  samMaya  va- 
ttantiti  ? Sutam  me  tarn  bbante  Yajji  appannattam  na  panna- 
penti pannattam  na  samuccbindanti  yatbapannatte  porane 
Vajjidhamme  samMaya  vattantiti.  Yavakivan  ca  Ananda 
Yajji  appannattam  na  pannapessanti  pannattam  na  samucchi- 

^ D sarun-  ^ Y Mag-  ^ DY  blio  Gotamassa,  D pade  ti  ''  D pucchatiti,  DY 
evam  vadeti,  Z evam  ca  ® Z Yajji  SZ  ucchejjami,  Z Yajji  {Jirst  time),  Y anavy- 

D omits  Bhagavato  Y -biibula,  D sutam  me  tarn  Z Yajji,  S -tabahuld 
Y -bahula  Y'-bahula  D sannipat-  D sutam  me  tarn,  DSYZ  substitute  . . pe 
. .for  samagga  sannipatanti  s.  vuttbahanti  D -yani  DY  appamfl-,  pamfiap-, 
pamfi-,  DY  yathapariin-,  Yajjidh-  D tarn,  appamfl-,  DY  painfiap-  DY 
paiifl-,  yatbapan'ifl-,  D samundiccbindanti  D Yajjidb-  DY  appamfl-,  D 
paiiiflap-,  DY  puinfl. 
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ndissanti  yathapannatte  porane  Yajjidhamme  samMaya  vatti- 
ssanti  vuddhi  yeva  Ananda  Vajjinaih  patikanklia  no  parihani. 
Kinti  te  Ananda  sutam  Vajji  ye  te  Vajjinam  Yajjimahallaka 
te  sakkaronti  garukaronti  manenti  pujenti  tesan  ca  sotabbam 
mafifiantiti  ? Sutaiii  me  tain  bbante  Vajji  ye  te  Vajjinam 
Vajjimaballaka  te  sakkaronti  garukaronti  manenti  pujenti 
tesan  ca  sotabbam  mannantiti.  Yavakivafi  ca  Ananda  Vajji 
ye  te  Vajjinam  Vajjimaballaka  te  sakkarissanti  garukarissanti 
manessanti  pujessanti  tesan  ca  sotabbam  mannissanti  vuddhi 
yeva  Ananda  Vajjinam  patikankha  no  paribani.  Kinti  te 
Ananda  sutam  Vajji  ya  ta  kulitthiyo  kulakumariyo  ta  na 
okkassa  pasayba  vasentiti  ? Sutam  me  tarn  bbante  Vajji  ya 
ta  kulitthiyo  kulakumariyo  ta.  na  okkassa  pasayba  vasentiti, 
Yavakivan  ca  Ananda  Vajji  ya  ta  kulitthiyo  kulakumariyo 
ta  na  okkassa  pasayba  vasessanti  vuddhi  yeva  Ananda  Vajji- 
nam patikankha  no  paribani.  Kinti  te  Ananda  sutam  Vajji 
yani  tani  Vajjinam  Vajjicetiyani  abbbantarani  c’eva  babirani 
ca  tani  sakkaronti  garukaronti  manenti  pujenti  tesan  ca 
dinnapubbam  katapubbam  dbammikam  balim  no  pariba- 
pentiti,  Sutam  me  tarn  bbante  Vajji  yani  tani  Vajjinam 
Vajjicetiyani  abbbantarani  c’eva  babirani  ca  t^i  sakkaronti 
garukaronti  manenti  pujenti  tesan  ca  dinnapubbam  kata- 
pubbam dbammikam  balim  no  parihapentiti.  Yavakivan 
ca  Ananda  Vajji  yani  tani  Vajjinam  Vajjicetiyani  abbban- 
tarani c’eva  babirani  ca  tani  sakkarissanti  garukarissanti 
manessanti  pujessanti  tesan  ca  dinnapubbam  katapubbam 
dbammikam  balirix  no  parihapessanti  vuddhi  yeva  Ananda 
Vajjinam  patikankha  no  paribani.  Kinti  te  Ananda  sutam 
Vajjinam  arabantesu  dhammika  rakkbavaranagutti  susamvi- 
bita,  kinti  anagata  ca  arabanto  vijitam  agaccbeyyum  agata 
ca  arabanto  vijite  pbasum  vihareyyun  ? ti.  Sutam  me  tarn 


* DT  yathapamS-,  S pordno,  D Vajjidh-  ^ Z Vajji,  D ye  te  ca,  Vajjim-  ® DT 
mamfi-,  D ye  te  ca  ® DY  Vajjimali-  ’’  Z yotabbarn,  D manm-,  Y Vajji  ® D 
ye  te  ca,  Vajjim-  ® DY  mainn-  SY  Vajji  D vasenti,  tam,  YS  Vajji  SYZ 
Vajji  Y Vajji  i’  D Vajjic-,  Y abbbantarani,  babirani  ‘®  D omits  tani  D 
Butam  me  tam,  SY  Vajji  D Vajjic-,  Y abbbantarani,  bahirara,  D omits  tani 
Y manenti  SY  Vajji,  D Vajjic-,  Y abbbantarani  Y babirani,  D reads  ca 
for  c’eva,  omits  ca  S Vajjinam,  -gutti  DY  phasu,  D vibareyyum,  D ce  tam. 
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bhante  Yajjinaih  arabantesu  dhammika  rakkbavaranagutti 
susaihvihita,  kinti  anagata  ca  arabanto  vijitam  agaccbeyyum 
agata  ca  arabanto  vijite  pbasum  vibareyyun  ti,  Yavakivan 
ca  Ananda  Vajjinaih  arabantesu  dbammika  rakkbavarana- 
gutti susamvibita  bbavissati,  kinti  anagata  ca  arabanto 
vijitam  agaccbeyyum  agata  ca  arabanto  vijite  pbasurii 
vibareyyun  ti  vuddhi  yeva  Ananda  Vajjinam  patikankba 
no  paribaniti. 

Atba  kbo  Bbagava  Vassakaram  brabmanam  Magadba- 
mabamattam  amantesi.  Ekam  idabain  brabmana  samayam 
Vesaliyam  vibarami  Sarandade  cetiye,  tatrabani  Vajjinam 
ime  satta  aparibaniye  dbamme  desesim,  yavakivan  ca  brab- 
mana ime  satta  aparibaniya  dbamma  Yajjisu  tbassanti  imesu 
ca  sattasu  aparibaniyesu  dbammesu  Yajji  sandissanti  vuddbi 
yeva  brabmana  Vajjinam  patikankba  no  paribaniti.  Evam 
vutte  Yassakaro  brabmano  Magadbamabamatto  Bbagavan- 
tam  etad  avoca.  Ekamekena  pi  bbo  Gotama  aparibaniyena 
dbammena  '‘samannagatanam  Vajjinam  vuddbi  yeva  pati- 
kankba no  paribani,  ko  pana  vMo  sattabi  aparibaniyebi 
dbammebi:  akaraniya  ’va  bbo  Gotama  Yajji  ranfia  Maga- 
dbena  Ajatasattuna  Yedebiputtena  yadidam  yuddbassa  anna- 
tra  upalapanaya  annatra  mitbubbeda  : banda  ca  dani  mayam 
bbo  Gotama  gaccbaraa,  babukicca  mayam  bahukaraniya  ti. 
Yassa  dani  tvam  brabmana  kalaih  mannasiti.  Atba  kbo 
Yassakaro  brabmano  Magadbamabamatto  Bbagavato  bbasi- 
tam  abbinanditvi  anumoditva  uttbay’  asana  pakkami. 

Atba  kbo  Bbagava  acirapakkante  Yassakare  brabmane 
Magadbamabamatto  ayasmantarii  Anandam  amantesi.  Gaccba 
tvam  Ananda  yavatika  bbikkbu  Bajagaham  upanissaya  vi- 
baranti  te  sabbe  upattbanasalayam  sannipatebiti.  Evam 
bbante  ti  kbo  ayasma  Anando  Bbagavato  patissutva  yavatika 
bbikkbu  Bajagabam  u^janissa^'a  vibaranti  te  sabbe  upattba- 
nasalayam  sannipMetva  yena  Bbagava  ten’  upasankami. 


' S -gutti  * D omiU  kinti  ^ DY  phasu,  D vihareyyum  ^ S kifici,  D anag-  ® Y 
phasu  D vihareyyuihn,  Y vihareyyum  ® Y Mag-  D tthussanti  DSYZ 
Vajji  '0  Y M3.g-  S akaraniya,  DY  ramfia,  S rafino,  D Mag-  DY  suddhassa, 
amfiatra  {twice),  Y upamapanaya  23  D bahukiccha  21  D mariifi-  29  DY  bhikkhu 
3®  D evam  ®2  DSY  bhikkhu. 
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upasankamitva  Bhagavantam  abliivMetTa  ekamantam  attkasi, 
ekamantam  tkito  kho  ayasma  Anando  Bhagavantam  etad 
avoca.  Sannipatito  bhante  bbikkhusangboj  yassa  dani 
bbante  Bbagava  kalam  mannasiti.  Atba  kbo  Bhagava 
uttbay’  asana  yena  upattbanasala  ten’  upasankami,  upasanka- 
mitva  pannatte  asane  nisidi,  nisajja  kbo  Bbagava  bbikkbu 
amantesi.  Satta  vo  bbikkbave  aparibaniye  dbamme  desessami 
tain  sunatba  sadbukam  manasikarotba  bbasissamiti.  Evaih 
bbante  ti  kbo  te  bbikkbu  Bbagavato  paccassosuih,  Bbagava 
etad  avoca.  Yavakivan  ca  kbo  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  abbinbam- 
sannipata  sannipatababula  bbavissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbik- 
kbunam  patikankba  no  paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave 
bbikkbu  samagga  sannipatissanti  samagga  vuttbabissanti 
samagga  sangbakaraniyani  karissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave 
bbikkbunam  p^ikankba  no  paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbi- 
kkbave bbikkbu  appannattam  na  pannapessanti  pannattam 
na  samuccbindissanti  yatbapannattesu  sikkbapadesu  sama- 
daya  vattissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave  bbikkbunam  pati- 
kankba no  paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  ye 
te  bbikkbu  tbera  rattannu  cirapabbajita  sangbapitaro  san- 
gbaparinayaka  te  sakkarissanti  garukarissanti  manessanti 
pujessanti  tesan  ca  sotabbam  mannissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbi- 
kkbave bbikkbunam  patikankba  no  paribani.  Yavakivan 
ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  uppannaya  tanbaya  ponobbavikaya 
na  vasam  gacchanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave  bbikkbunam 
patikankba  no  paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu 
arannakesu  senasanesu  sapekba  bbavissanti  vuddbi  yeva 
bbikkbave  bbikkbunam  patikankba  no  paribani.  Yavakivan 
ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  paccattam  yeva  satim  upattbapessanti, 
kinti  anagata  ca  pesala  sabrabmacari  agaccbeyyum  agata  ca 


* DSY  tMta  3 Y sannipatito,  Z bhikkusangho  * DY  mamfiasiti  ® DY  pamfiatte, 
Y bbikkbu  ’’  DY  satt'ime  {corrected  from  sattamo),  SYZ  desissami  ® SZ  sunatba, 
D evam  ^ DS  bbikkbu,  i<>  SZ  omit  kbo,  DS  bbikkbu  “ Y -babula,  dSY 
bbikkbu  Y -karaniya  D bbikkbunam  S bbikkbu,  DY  appaihll-,  painSap-, 
painflattam  DY  yatbapamfiattesu  D bbikkbunam  DY  bbikkbu  DS 
bbikkbu,  DY  rattamnu,  S rattaflSu  D -nayako,  Z ne  for  te  DY  maiiifi-  D 
bbikkbunam  DY  bbikkbu,  D pon-  DSY  bbikkbu  SZ  araSS-,  DY  arainfi- 
28  D bbikkbunarii  29  S bbikkbu  20  D sabbrabmacari,  Z anagata /or  agata. 
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pesala  sabrahmacari  phasum  vihareyyun  ti  vuddhi  yeva 
bbikkhave  bbikkbunam  patikankha  no  parihani.  Tavakivan 
ca  bbikkhave  ime  satte  aparihaniya  dbamma  bbikkhusu 
thassanti  imesu  ca  sattasu  aparihaniyesu  dhammesu  bbikkbu 
sandissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkhave  bbikkhunaih  patikankba 
no  parihani. 

Apare  pi  kbo  bbikkhave  satta  aparihaniye  dbamme  de- 
sessami  tarn  sunatha  sadbukam  manasikarotba  bhasissamiti. 
Evam  bbante  ti  kbo  te  bbikkbu  Bbagavato  paccassosuih, 
Bhagava  etad  avoca.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkhave  bbikkbu  na 
kammarama  bbavissanti  na  kammarata  na  kammaramatam 
anuyutta  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkhave  bhikkbunaih  patikankba  no 
parihani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkhave  bbikkbu  na  bbassarama 
bbavissanti  na  bhassarata  na  bbassaramatam  anuyutta  vuddbi 
yeva  bbikkhave  bbikkbunam  patikankba  no  parihani.  Ya- 
vakivan ca  bbikkhave  bbikkbu  na  niddarama  bbavissanti  na 
niddarata  na  niddaramatam  anuyutta  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkhave 
bbikkbunam  patikankha  no  parihani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbik- 
kbave  bbikkbu  na  sanganikarama  bbavissanti  na  sangani- 
karata  na  sanganikaramatam  anuyutta  vuddhi  yeva  bbik- 
kbave  bbikkbunam  p^ikaiikba  no  parihani.  Yavakivan  ca 
bbikkhave  bbikkbu  na  papiccba  bbavissanti  na  papikanam 
iccbanam  vasam  gata  vuddhi  yeva  bbikkhave  bbikkbunam 
patikankba  no  parihani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkhave  bbikkbu 
na  papamitta  bbavissanti  na  papasahaya  na  papasampavanka 
vuddbi  yeva  bbikkhave  bbikkbunam  patikankha  no  parihani. 
Yavakivan  ca  bbikkhave  bbikkbu  na  oramattakena  visesa- 
dbigamena  antara  vosanam  apajjissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbik- 
kbave  bbikkbunam  patikankha  no  parihani.  Yavakivan 
ca  bbikkhave  ime  satta  aparihaniya  dbamma  bbikkhusu 
thassanti  imesu  ca  sattasu  aparihaniyesu  dhammesu  bbikkbu 

' D sabbr-,  phasu,  yibar-  * D bbikkbunam  ^ DSY  bbikkbusu  * D ttbussanti, 
DS  bbikkbu  ’’  S aparo,  DSYZ  desissami  ® SZ  sunatba  ® DY  evam,  DS  bbikkbu 
10  D bbikkbu  n D kammarata  i^  D bbikkbunam  i^  DS  bbikkbu,  D bbassarama 
1*  S bbassarata,  DSYZ  bbassaramatam  n D omiis  na  niddarata,  S -ramatam 
1*  DSY  sanganikarama,  D sanganikarata  altered  to  -karamata  S sanganikarata, 
Y ganasanganikarata,  DSY  sanganikaramatain  D bbikkbu  S bbikkbu  D 
vuddbi,  bbikkbunain  D bbikkbu  Y vasanam,  D vuddbi  D after  bbikkhave 
inserts  bbikkbu,  and  Y bbikkbu  oo  Y bbikkbusu,  ^i  D ttbussanti,  S bbikkbu. 
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sandissanti  vuddhi  yeva  blidskhave  bhikkhunaih  patikankba 
no  parihani. 

Apare  pi  kbo  bbikkbave  satta  aparihaniye  dhamme  de- 
sessami,  taiii  sunatba  sadhukaiii  manasikarotba  bbasissamiti. 
Evam  bbante  ti  kbo  te  bbikkbu  Bbagavato  paccassosum, 
Bhagava  etad  avoca.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbb 
saddba  bbavissanti  birimana  bbavissanti  ottapi  bbavissanti 
babussuta  bbavissanti  araddbaviriya  bbavissanti  upattbitasati 
bbavissanti  pafinavanto  bbavissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave 
bbikkbunam  patikankba  no  paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbik- 
kbave  ime  satta  aparibaniya  dbamma  bbikkbusu  tbassanti 
imesu  ca  sattasu  aparibaniyesu  dbammesu  bbikkbu  sandissanti 
vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave  bbikkbunam  patikankba  no  paribani. 

Apare  pi  kbo  bbikkbave  satta  aparibaniye  dbamme  de- 
sessami,  tain  sunatba  sadbukani  manasikarotba  bbasissamiti. 
Evam  bbante  ti  kbo  te  bbikkbu  Bbagavato  paccassosum, 
Bbagava  etad  avoca.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu 
satisambojjbangam  bbavessanti  dbammavicayasambojjbangam 
bbavessanti  viriyasambojjbangam  bbavessanti  pitisambojjb- 
angarii  bbavessanti  passaddbisambojjbangam  bbavessanti  sa- 
mMbisambojjbangam  bbavessanti  upekbasambojjbangam  bba- 
vessanti vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave  bbikkbunam  patikankba  no 
paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  ime  satta  aparibaniya 
dbamma  bbikkbusu  tbassanti  imesu  ca  sattasu  aparibaniyesu 
dbammesu  bbikkbu  sandissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave  bbik- 
kbunam  patikankba  no  paribani. 

Apare  pi  kbo  bbikkbave  satta  aparibaniye  dbamme  de- 
sessarai,  tarn  sunatba  sadbukam  manasikarotba  bbasissamiti. 
Evam  bbante  ti  kbo  te  bbikkbu  Bbagavato  paccassosum, 
Bbagava  etad  avoca.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu 
aniccasannam  bbavessanti  anattasannam  bbavessanti  asubba- 

* Z omits  bhikkhave,  DSYZ  desiss-  * S manasi-  ^ DSYZ  evam,  1)S  bhikkhu, 
DSYZ  -ssosum  ’ DY  birimata,  S birimana,  Z birimana,  DS  ottapi  ® DS  -sati 
® DY  pamB-  DY  after  parihani  hisert  . . pe  . . DS  -khusu,  D ttbassanti 

DY  omit  ca,  DS  bbikkbu  D -kbunam  DSYZ  desiss-  S manasi-,  D -miti 

YZ  evam,  DS  bbikkbu,  D -sum  D bbikkbu  D upekkha-  D -kbunam  S 
-kbusu,  D ttbussanti  DS  bbikkbu,  -kbunam  D-iya  dbamma  desissama,  SYZ 
desiss-  DYZ  evam,  S bbikkbu,  DSY-sum  S bbikkbu  in  the  first  two  places 
Z has  -sainfinain,  in  the  other  five  -saMam : D -sarimam  throughout : SY  -safinam 
in  the  seeond  plaee. 
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sannam  bliavessanti  Minavasannam  bbavessanti  pabanasa- 
nfiam  bbavessanti  viragasannam  bbavessanti  nirodbasannam 
bhavessanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave  bbikkbunam  patikankha 
no  parihani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  ime  satta  aparihaniya 
dhamma  bbikkhusu  tbassanti  imesu  ca  sattasu  aparihaniyesu 
dhammesu  bbikkbu  sandissanti  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave  bbi- 
kkbunam patikankba  no  paribani. 

Cba  bbikkbave  aparibaniye  dbamme  desessami,  tarn  suna- 
tba  sadbukam  manasikarotba  bbasissamiti.  Evam  bbante  ti 
kbo  te  bbikkbu  Bbagavato  paccassosum  Bbagava  etad  avoca. 
Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  mettam  kayakammam 
paccupatthapessanti  sabrabmacarisu  avi  c’eva  rabo  ca  vuddbi 
yeva  bbikkbave  bbikkbunam  patikankba  no  paribani.  Ya- 
vakivan ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  mettam  vacikammaih  paccu- 
pattbapessanti  sabrabmacarisu  avi  c’eva  rabo  ca  vuddbi  yeva 
bbikkbave  bbikkbunam  no  paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbi- 
kkbave bbikkbu  mettam  manokammam  paccupatthapessanti 
sabrabmacarisu  avi  c’eva  rabo  ca  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave 
bbikkbunam  patikankba  no  parihani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbi- 
kkbave bbikkbu  ye  te  labba  dhammika  dbammaladdba 
antamaso  pattapariybpannamattam  pi  tatbarupebi  labhebi 
appativibhattabboji  bbavissanti  silavantebi  sabrahmacaribi 
sadbaranabbogi  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave  bbikkbunam  pati- 
kankba no  paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbd 
yani  tani  silani  akbandani  accbiddani  asabalani  akammasani 
bhujissani  vinnuppasattbani  aparamattbani  samMbisamvatta- 
nikani  tatbarupesu  silesu  silasamannagata  vibarissanti  sa- 
brabmacaribi  avi  c’eva  rabo  ca  vuddbi  yeva  bbikkbave 
bbikkbunam  patikankba  no  parihani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbi- 
kkbave bbikkbu  ya  ’yam  ditthi  ariya  niyyanika  niyyati 
takkarassa  sammadukkbakkhayaya  tatbarupaya  dittbiya 


^ SYZ  adinava  ® DY  bhikklmsu,  D ttbussanti  ® D bhikkhu  ® DSYZ  desiss-  ® Y 
manasi-,  DY  evam  D bbikkbu,  D -sum  D bbikkbu  Y -cSrisu,  Avi  D 
bbikkbunam  ’®  D -carisu,  DSYZ  omit  from  avi  to  bbikkbu,  substituting  . . pe . . 

Y raano-  DY  avi  Y bhikkhu  S apattapar-,  Y attapar-,  Z pantapar  D 
-bhoji,  Y -bhogi,  Y -cari  D -na,  bboti  corrected  to  hoti,  Z -bhogi  Y bhikkhu 
D bhunj-,  vimfi-  D omits  silesu,  DY  -samamn-  D avi,  S avi  D ya’yan, 
Y yasan,  D ariyani  niyyanikani,  SYZ  niyyanika,  D omits  niyyati,  S niyyani,  Y 
niyyani,  Z niyyati  D sabbadukkh-,  Y -kkhayd. 
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ditthisamannagata  viharissanti  sabrahmacarihi  avi  c’eva 
raho  ca  vuddhi  yeva  bhikkhave  bbikkbunaiu  patikankba  no 
paribani.  Yavakivan  ca  bbikkhave  ime  cba  aparihaniya 
dhamma  bbikkbusu  tbassanti  imesu  ca  chasu  aparihaniyesu 
dhammesu  bhikkbu  sandissanti  vuddhi  yeva  bbikkhave 
bhikkhunam  patikankba  no  paribaniti. 

Tatra  sudam  Bbagava  Rajagabe  vibaranto  Gijjbakute 
pabbate  etad  eva  babulam  bbikkbunam  dbammim  katbam 
karoti,  iti  silam  iti  samadhi  iti  pafina,  silaparibbavito  samadhi 
mahappbalo  boti  mahanisaihso,  samMbiparibbavita  pafina 
mabappbala  boti  mabanisamsa,  pannaparibhavitarii  cittam 
sammad  eva  asavebi  vimuccati  seyyatbidam  kamasava  bba- 
vasava  dittbasava  avijjasava  ti. 

Atba  kbo  Bbagava  Rajagabe  yatbabbirantam  vibaritva 
ayasmantain  Anandam  amantesi.  Ayam’  Ananda  yena  Amba- 
lattbika  ten’  upasankamissamati.  Evam  bbante  ti  kbo 
ayasma  Anando  Bbagavato  paccassosi.  Atba  kbo  Bbagava 
mabata  bbikkbusangbena  saddbim  yena  Ambalattbika  tad 
avasari. 

Tatra  sudam  Bbagava  Ambalattbikayam  vibarati  Rajaga- 
rake.  Tatra  pi  sudam  Bbagava  Ambalattbikayam  vibaranto 
Rajagarake  etad  eva  babulam  bbiklibunam  dbammim  katbam 
karoti,  iti  silam  iti  samadhi  iti  pafina,  silaparibbavito  samadhi 
mahappbalo  boti  mabanisamso,  samadbiparibbavita  pafifia 
mabappbala  boti  mabanisamsa,  pannaparibhavitarii  cittain 
sammad  eva  asavebi  vimuccati  seyyatbidarii  kamasava  bhava- 
sava  dittbasava  avijjasava  ti. 

Atba  kbo  Bbagava  Ambalattbikayaih  yatbabbirantariu  vi- 
baritva ayasmantain  Anandarii  amantesi.  Ayam’  Ananda 
yena  ISTalanda  ten’  upasankamissamati.  Evarii  bbante  ti  kbo 
ayasmd  Anando  Bbagavato  paccassosi.  Atba  kbo  Bbagava 


' DY  -samamri-,  DZ  sabbr-,  DY  avi  * Y bbikkbusu,  DSYZ  07tiit  ca  ® D 
paribani  ’’  Z Gijjbapabbate  ® SY  etad  avoca  (sic)  for  etad  eva,  Y babulam, 
dbammi  ® DY  pamfia  D -vito,  DY  parfma  Y pamn-  Y omits  dittbasava 
D Ambalika  i®  DSYZ  evam  S mabata  S avasari  21  D hi  for  pi,  Y tatra 
supidam  Y babulam,  dbammikam  katbam  S saraadbisarn,  DY  pamna  D 

-vito,  DY  parofia  *5  DSY  pamfi-  27  y onits  dittbasavd  DY  Nalanda,  DSYZ 
evam. 
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raahata  bhikkliusanglieiia  saddhlm  yena  Nalanda  tad  avasari. 
Tatra  sudam  Bhagava  Nalandayam  viharati  Pavarikamba- 
vane.  Atha  kbo  ayasma  Sariputto  yena  Bbagava  ten’  upa-'t 
sankami,  upasankamitva  Bbagavantain  abbivMetva  ekam- 
antam  nisidi,  ekamantam.  nisinno  kbo  ayasma  Sariputto 
Bbagavantain  etad  avoca.  Evampasanno  ahain  bbante 
Bhagavati  na  cabu  na  ca  bbavissati  na  c’etarabi  vijjati  anno 
samano  va  brabmano  va  Bbagavata  bbiyyo  ’bbifinataro  yad- 
idam  sambodbiyan  ti.  Ulara  kbo  te  ayaih  Sariputta  asabbi 
vaca  bhasita  ekamso  gahito  sibanMo  nadito,  evampasanno 
abam  bbante  Bbagavati  na  cabu  na  ca  bbavissati  na  c’etarabi 
vijjati  anno  samano  va  brabmano  va  Bbagavata  bbiyyo 
’bbifinataro  yadidam  sambodbiyan  ti.  Kin  nu  Sariputta  ye 
te  abesum  atitam  addbanam  arabanto  sammasambuddba 
sabbe  te  bbagavanto  cetasa  cetoparicca  vidita  evamsila  te 
bbagavanto  abesum  iti  pi  evamdbamma  evampanna  evamvi- 
bari  evamvimutta  te  bbagavanto  abesum  iti  piti  ? No  b’etam 
bbante.  Kim  pana  Sariputta  ye  te  bbavissanti  anagatam 
addbanam  arabanto  sammasambuddba  sabbe  te  bbagavanto 
cetasa  cetoparicca  vidita  evamsila  te  bbagavanto  bbavissanti 
iti  pi,  evamdbamma  evampanna  evamvibari  evamvimutta  te 
bbagavanto  bbavissanti  iti  piti  ? No  b’etam  bbante.  Kim 
pana  Sariputta  abam  te  etarabi  arabam  sammasambuddbo 
cetasa  cetoparicca  vidito  evamsilo  Bbagava  iti  pi  evam- 
dbammo  evampanno  evamvibari  evamvimutto  Bhagava 
iti  piti?  No  b’etam  bbante.  Ettb’  eva  bi  te  Sariputta 
atitanagatapaccuppannesu  arabantesu  sammasambuddbesu 
cetopariyananam  n’attbi,  atba  kin  carabi  te  ayam  Sariputta 
ulara  asabbi  vaca  bbasita  ekamso  gabito  sibanado  nadito, 
evampasanno  abam  bbante  Bbagavati  na  cabu  na  ca  bba- 
vissati na  c’etarabi  vijjati  anno  samano  va  brabmano  va 


* SY  Nalanda  ^ DY  Nalandayam  ® D evam  for  aham,  Y ahara  ’’  D maliu  for 
cahu,  DY  aiiifio  ® D samano,  Y brah-,  SYZ  bbiyy-,  DY  -bbimfl-  ® DS  ularo 
D abam,  Bhagavati  DY  amno,  D samano,  SYZ  bbiyy-  DY  -bhimfi-  D 
vijita,  S io  for  te  DY  -pamna,  DS-vibari  D b’etam  D evamsila  to  DY 
-pamfia,  DS  -vibari  D b’etam  D angam  for  abam  D -pamfio,  -vibari 
D b’etam,  S ett’eva,  Y ettba  carabi  S asabbi,  Y asabi,  Z asabbi  D -nno 

’bain  DY  amino,  Z samano,  S omits  brabmano  va. 
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Bhagavata  bhiyyo  ’bhinnataro  yadidam  sambodbiyan  ti.  Na 
kho  me  bhante  atitanagatapaccuppannesu  arahantesu  samma- 
sambuddhesu  cetopariyananam  atthi,  api  ca  dhammanvayo 
Yidito,  seyyatbapi  bhante  ranno  paccantimam  nagaraiii  dalh- 
uddaparii  dalhapakaratoranaih  ekadvaram,  tatr’  assa  doyariko 
pandito  yiyatto  medhavi  annatanam  nivareta  natanam  pave- 
seta,  so  tassa  nagarassa  samanta  anupariyayapatbam  anukka- 
mamano  na  passeyya  pakarasandhim  va  pakaravivaram  va 
antamaso  bilaranissakkanamattam  pi,  tassa  evam  assa,  ye 
kho  keci  olarika  pana  imam  nagaram  payisanti  ya  nikkha- 
manti  ya  sabbe  te  imina  Va  dyarena  payisanti  ya  nikkha- 
manti  ya  ti,  eyam  eva  kho  me  bhante  dhammanyayo  yidito 
ye  te  ahesum  atitam  addhanam  arahanto  sammasambuddha 
sabbe  te  bhagayanto  panca  nivarane  pahaya  cetaso  uppakki- 
lese  pannaya  dubbalikarane  catusu  satipatthanesu  supatitthi- 
tacitta  satta  bojjhaiige  yathabhutam  bhayetya  anuttaram 
sammasambodhim  abhisambujjhim.su  : ye  te  pi  bhante  bhay- 
issanti  anagatam  addhanam  arahanto  sammasambuddha 
sabbe  te  bhagayanto  panca  nivarane  pahaya  cetaso  upakkilese 
pannaya  dubbalikarane  catusu  satipatthanesu  supatitthitacitta 
satta  bojjhahge  yathabhutam  bhavetva  anuttaraih  samma- 
sambodhim abhisambujjhissanti : Bhagava  pi  bhante  etarahi 
araham  sammasambuddho  panca  nivarane  pahaya  cetaso 
upakkilese  pannaya  dubbalikarane  catusu  satipatthanesu 
supatitthitacitto  satta  bojjhahge  yathabhutam  bhavetva  an- 
uttaram sammasambodhim  abhisambuddho  ti. 

Tatra  sudam  Bhagava  Nalandayaih  viharanto  Pavarik- 
ambavane  etad  eva  bahulam  bhikkhunam  dhammim  kathaih 
karoti  iti  silam  iti  samadhi  iti  panna,  silaparibhavito  samadhi 
mahapphalo  hoti  mahanisamso,  samadhiparibhavita  panna 
mahapphala  hoti  mahanisamsa,  pannaparibhavitam  cittaih 


^ D bhiyo,  SYZ  bhiyyo,  DYZ  -bhinm  * DY  ramno,  Y dalbuddanampa  ® D 
dalhapak-,  SZ  ekamdvaram  ® D medhavi,  amn-  ’ D -seto  ® DSYZ  bil-,  DSZ 
-nissakkata-,  Y nissakkamana-  DY  omit  kho,  DSYZ  ol-,  Y pana  '^D  ca  for 
’va,  Y dvarena  Z inserts  bhante  before  ahesum,  S omits  samma-  D pamnaya, 
supatthita-,  Y supatthita-  D paihfiaya,  supatthita-,  Y supatitthita-  Y etari 
’■*  D pamnaya,  DY  dubbali-,  Y casu,  D supatthita-,  Y supatthita-  JDY  Nal- 
**  Y bahulam  D paiafia  D paihfid  D paihnap-. 
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sammad  eva  asavehi  vimuccati  seyyatliidam  kamasava  bha- 
vasava  ditthasava  avijjasava  ti. 

Atha  kho  Bhagava  Nalandayam  yathabbirantaih  viharitva 
ayasmantam  Anandam  amantesi.  Ayam’  Ananda  yena  Pata- 
ligamo  ten’  upasankamissamati.  Evam  bhante  ti  kbo  ayasma 
Anando  Bhagavato  paccassosi.  Atba  kbo  Bbagava  mahata 
bhikkbusanghena  saddhim  yena  Pataligamo  tad  avasari. 

Assosum  kbo  Pataligami5^a  upasaka  Bbagava  kira  Patali- 
gamarh  anuppatto  ti.  Atba  kbo  Pataligamiya  upasaka  yena 
Bbagava  ten’  upasankamimsu,  upasankamitva  Bbagavantam 
abbivadetva  ekamantain  nisidimsu,  ekamantam  nisinna  kbo 
Pataligamiya  upasaka  Bbagavantam  etad  avocum.  Adbi- 
vasetu  no  bbante  Bbagava  avasatbagaran  ti.  Adbivasesi 
Bbagava  tunbibbavena.  Atba  kbo  Pataligamiya  upasaka 
Bhagavato  adbivasanam  viditva  uttbay’  asana  Bhagavantain 
abbivadetva  padakkbinam  katva  yena  avasatbagaram  ten’ 
upasankamiihsu,  upasankamitva  sabbasantbarim  avasathaga- 
ram  santbaritva  asanani  pannapetva  udakamanim  patittba- 
petva  telappadipam  aropetva  yena  Bbagava  ten’  upasanka- 
mimsu, upasankamitva  Bbagavantam  abbivMetva  ekamantam 
attbamsu,  ekamantam  tbita  kbo  Pataligamiya  upasaka  Bba- 
gavantaih  etad  avocum.  Sabbasantbarim  santbatam  bbante 
avasatbagaram  asanani  pannattani  udakamaniko  patitthapito 
telappadipo  aropito,  yassa  dani  bbante  Bbagava  kalam 
mannatiti.  Atba  kbo  Bbagava  nivasetva  pattacivaram  Maya 
saddbim  bhikkbusangbena  yena  avasatbagaram  ten’  upa- 
sankami,  upasankamitva  pMe  pakkbaletva  MasatbagMam 
pavisitva  majjbimam  tbambbam  nissaya  puratthMbimukbo 
nisidi ; bbikkbusaiigbo  pi  kbo  pade  pakkbaletva  avasatba- 
garaih  pavisitva  paccbimam  bhittim  nissaya  purattbMbi- 
mukbo  nisidi  Bbagavantam  yeva  purakkbatva ; Pataliga- 
miya pi  kbo  up^aka  pMe  pakkbaletva  avasatbagaram 


^ T omits  ditthasava  ® Y yathabhirattam  ® DY  evam  D inserts  te  after 
kbo  DY  omit  no,  Z avayatb-  D abbivadetva  D -sattbarim  D 
paniliapetva,  DSY  -manim  ” SYZ  telappadipo  S santatam  “ D panifiattani, 
SY  -maniko  D mamfiatiti  ^ D pade  D purattabbimukbo  D omits  pi 
kbo,  Y avasatbagaram. 
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pavisitva  puratthimaiii  bhittim  nissaya  paccbabhimukba 
nisidimsu  Bhagavantam  yeva  purakkhatva. 

Atha  kho  Bhagava  PataHgamiye  upasake  amantesi.  Pane’ 
ime  gahapatayo  adinava  dussilassa  silavipattiya,  katame 
panca  ? Idha  gahapatayo  dussilo  silavipanno  pamadadhi- 
karanam  mahatim  bhogajanim  nigacchati,  ayam  pathamo 
Minavo  dussilassa  silavipattiya.  Puna  ca  param  gahapatayo 
dussilassa  silavipannassa  papako  kittisaddo  abbhuggacchati, 
ayam  dutiyo  adinavo  dussilassa  silavipattiya.  Puna  ca  param 
gahapatayo  dussilo  silavipanno  yan  nad  eva  parisam  upa- 
sahkamati  yadi  khattiyaparisam  yadi  brahmanaparisam  yadi 
gahapatiparisam  yadi  samanaparisam  avisarado  upasahka- 
mati  mahkubhuto,  ayamtatiyo  adinavo  dussilassa  silavipattiya. 
Puna  ca  param  gahapatayo  dussilo  silavipanno  sammulho 
kalaih  karoti,  ayam  catuttho  adinavo  dussilassa  silavipattiya. 
Puna  ca  parah  gahapatayo  dussilo  silavipanno  kayassa  bheda 
param  marana  apayam  duggatim  vinipatam  nirayam  uppa- 
jjati,  ayam  paficamo  adinavo  dussilassa  silavipattiya.  Ime 
kho  gahapatayo  panca  Minava  dussilassa  silavipattiya. 

Pane’  ime  gahapatayo  anisamsa  silavato  silasampadaya, 
katame  panca  ? Idha  gahapatayo  silava  silasampanno  appa- 
madadhikaranam  mahantam  bhogakkhandham  adhigacchati, 
ayam  pathamo  anisamso  silavato  silasampadaya.  Puna  ca 
param  gahapatayo  silavato  silasampannassa  kalyano  kitti-  ^ 
saddo  abbhuggacchati,  a3ram  dutiyo  anisamso  silavato  sila- 
sampadaya. Puna  ca  param  gahapatayo  silava  silasampanno 
yah  had  eva  parisam  upasahkamati  yadi  khattiyaparisarii 
yadi  brahmanaparisam  yadi  gahapatiparisam  ,yadi  samana- 
parisam. visarado  upasahkamati  amankubhuto,  ayam  tatiyo 
anisamso  silavato  silasampadaya.  Puna  ca  param  gahapatayo 
silava  silasampanno  asammulho  kalaih  karoti,  ayam  catuttho 
anisamso  silavato  silasampadaya.  Puna  ca  param  gahapa- 


' T puratthima,  DSZ  -mukho  ^ SYZ  Bhagavantan  Seva  ^ D amattesi  ^ SZ 
adinava,  D adinavo  ® D pamadadikaranarii  ® S bhogajatim  ’ SYZ  adinava  ® D 
papaka  ® SYZ  adinavo  'o  DS  yam  nad  DSYZ  adinavo  D sammulho. kalafn 
SYZ  adinavo  SYZ  adinavo  Y'Z  adinava,  D adinavo  D adinisamso, 
S anis-  **  D kaly-  D yam  nad  ^9  D -bhuto  D -mulbo. 
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tayo  silava  silasampanno  kayassa  bheda  param  marana 
sugatim  saggam  lokaiii  uppajjati,  ayam  pancamo  anisamso 
silavato  silasampadaya.  Ime  kho  gakapatayo  panca  ani- 
samsa  silavato  silasampadayati. 

Atha  kho  Bhagava  Pataligamiye  upasake  bahud  eva 
rattim  dhammijA  kathaya  sandassetva  samadapetva  samutte- 
jetva  sampahaihsetva  uyyojesi.  Abhikkanta  kho  gahapatayo 
ratti,  yassa  dani  kalam  mannathati.  Evam  bhante  ti  kho 
Pataligamiya  upasaka  Bhagavato  patissutva  utthay’  asana 
Bhagavantam  abhivadetva  padakkhinam  katva  pakkamiihsu. 
Atha  kho  Bhagava  acirapakkantesu  Pataligamiyesu  upasa- 
kesu  sunhagaram  pavisi. 

Tena  kho  pana  samayena  Sunidhavassakara  Magadhama- 
hamatta  Pataligame  nagaraih  mapenti  Vajjinam  patibahaya. 
Tena  kho  pana  samayena  sambahula  devatayo  sahassasseva 
Pataligame  vatthuni  pariganhanti,  yasmim  padese  mahesa- 
kkha  devata  vatthuni  pariganhanti  mahesakkhanam  tattha 
rannam  rajamahamattanam  cittani  namanti  nivesanani  ma- 
petuih,  yasmirh  padese  majjhima  devata  vatthuni  pariganhanti 
majjhimanam  tattha  rannam  rajamahamattanam  cittani  na- 
manti nivesanani  mapetum,  yasmim  padese  nica  devata 
vatthuni  pariganhanti  nicanam  tattha  rannam  rajamaha- 
mattanam. cittani  namanti  nivesanani  mapetum. 

Addasa  kho  Bhagava  dibbena  cakkhuna  visuddhena  ati- 
kkantamanusakena  ta  devatayo  sahassasseva  Pataligame 
vatthuni  pariganhantiyo.  Atha  bho  Bhagava  rattiya  paccti- 
sasamayam  paccutthajm  ayasmantaih  Anandam  amantesi. 
Ko  nu  kho  Ananda  Pataligame  nagaram  mapetiti  ? Suni- 
dhavassakara bhante  Magadhamahamatta  Pataligame  naga- 
ram mapenti  Vajjinam  patibahayati.  Seyyatha  pi  Ananda 
devehi  Tavatiihsehi  saddhirii  mantetva  evam  eva  kho  Ananda 
Sunidhavassakara  Magadhamahamatta  Pataligame  nagaram 
mapenti  Vajjinam  patibahaya  : ima  ’ham  Ananda  addasarii 


* D baburattim  ’’  T abhikkb-  ® D mamfi-,  D bhante  si  D omits  padakkhinam 
katva  D sumfi-  D-karo  SYZ  mapeti  Y -bahula,  Sdevataso  S vatthuni, 
Y -sakka,  ” S vatthuni,  SY  -sakkanara  S vatthuni  g pariganhantiticanam 
*6  S pariganh-,  S paccusa-  Y kho  nu,  S Sunidha. 
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dibbena  cakkbuna  visuddbena  atikkantamaniisakena  sam- 
babula  devatayo  sahassasseva  Pataligame  vatthuni  pari- 
ganbantiyo,  yasmim  padese  mabesakkba  devata  vattbuni 
pariganbanti  mabesakkbanarii  tattba  rannam  rajamaba- 
mattanam  cittani  namanti  nivesanani  mapetum,  j'^asmim 
padese  majjbima  devata  vattbuni  pariganbanti  majjbimanam 
tattba  rannam  rajamabamattanam  cittani  namanti  nivesa- 
nani mapetum,  yasmim  padese  nica  devata  vattbuni  pari- 
ganbanti nicanam  tattba  rannam  rajamabamattanam  cittani 
namanti  nivesanani  mapetum : yavata  Ananda  ariyam  aya- 
tanam  yavata  vanippatbo  idam  agganagaram  bbavissati 
Pataliputtam  putabbedanam : Pataliputtassa  kbo  Ananda 
tayo  antaraya  bbavissanti,  aggito  va  udakato  va  mitbubbeda 
va  ti. 

Atba  kbo  Sunidbavassakara  Magadbamabamatta  yena 
Bbagava  ten’  upasankamimsu,  upasankamitva  Bbagavata 
saddhiih  sammodiriisu,  sammodaniyam  katbam  saraniyam 
vitisaretva  ekamantam  attbamsu,  ekamantam  tbita  kbo 
Sunidbavassakara  Magadbamabamatta  Bbagavantam  etad 
avocum.  Adbivasetu  no  bbavam  Gotamo  ajjatanaya  bbattam 
saddbim  bbikkbusaiigbenati.  Adbivasesi  Bbagava  tunbi- 
bbavena.  Atba  kbo  Sunidbavassakara  Magadbamabamatta 
Bbagavato  adbivasanam  viditva  yena  sake  avasatbo  ten’ 
upasankamimsu,  upasankamitva  sake  avasatbe  panitam  kba- 
daniyam  bbojaniyam  patiyadapetva  Bbagavato  kMaih  aroca- 
pesum,  kalo  bbo  Gotama  nittbitam  bbattan  ti.  Atba  kbo 
Bbagava  pubbanbasamayam  nivasetva  pattacivaram  adaya 
saddbim  bbikkbusangbena  yena  Sunidbavassakaranam  Maga- 
dhamahamattanam  avasatbo  ten’  upasankami,  upasankamitva 
pannatte  asane  nisidi.  Atba  kbo  Sunidbavassakara  Maga- 
dbamabamatta Buddbapamukbaih  bbikkbusangbaih  panitena 
kbManiyena  bbojaniyena  sabattba  santappesum  sampava- 


2 T -hula  devata,  S vatthuni  ^ S vatthuni  pariganh-  ® S pariganh-  ® S vatthuni 
pariganbanti  DSYZ  van-,  S agganaram,  Z agganaraih  DY  -bhedo  S 
Sunidha-  D saraniyam  SZ  Sunidha-  S bhikkhu-  DSY  panitam,  DSZ 

khadaniyam  bbojaniyam  SY  omit  bho  S -rain  madaya  Y omits  yena,  S 

Sunidha-,  Y -karanaih  S Sunidha-  DY  panitena  DZ  khadaniyena,  S 
khadaniyena,  SZ  bbojaniyena. 
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resuih.  Atha  kho  Sunidhavassakara  Magadhamahamatta 
Bhagavantam  bhuttavim  onitapattapanim  annataram  nicam 
asanam  gahetva  ekamantam  nisidimsu,  ekamantam  nisinne 
kbo  Sunidhavassakare  Magadhamabamatte  Bbagava  imabi 
gathabi  anumodi, 

Yasmim  padese  kappeti  vasaih  panditajatiko 
Silavant’  ettba  bbojetva  sannate  brabmacarayo 
Ya  tattba  devata  assu  tasam  dakkbinam  Mise  ; 

Ta  pujita  pujayaati  manita  manayanti  nam, 

Tato  nam  anukampanti  mata  puttam  va  orasam : 
Devatanukampito  poso  sada  bbadrani  passatiti. 

Atba  kbo  Bbagava  Sunidbavassakare  Magadhamabamatte 
imabi  gatbabi  anumoditva  uttbay’  asana  pakkami. 

Tena  kbo  pana  samayena  Sunidhavassakara  Magadbamaba- 
matta  Bhagavantam  pitthito  pittbito  anubaddba  honti,  yen’ 
ajja  Samano  Gotanjo  dvarena  nikkbamissati  tarn  Gotamadva- 
ram  nama  bbavissati,  yena  tittbena  Gangam  nadim  tarissati 
tain  Gotamatitthain  nama  bbavissatiti.  Atha  kbo  Bbagava 
yena  dvarena  nikkbamitam  Gotamadvaram  nama  abosi. 

Atha  kbo  Bbagava  yena  Ganga  nadi  ten’  upasankami. 
Tena  kbo  pana  samayena  Gaiiga  nadi  pura  hoti  samatittb- 
ika  kakapeyya,  appekacce  manussa  navam  pariyesanti  app- 
ekacce  ulumpam  pariyesanti  appekacce  kullam  bandbanti 
aparaparam  gantukama.  Atba  kho  Bbagava  seyyatba  pi 
nama  balava  puriso  samminjitam  va  babam  pasareyya  pasa- 
ritam  va  babam  samminjeyya  evamevam  Gangaya  nadiya 
orimatire  antarabito  parimatire  paccuttbasi  saddbiih  bbikkbu- 
sangbena.  Addasa  kbo  Bbagava  te  «aianusse  appekacce  na- 
vam pariyesante  appekacce  ulumpain  pariyesante  appekacce 
kullam  bandbante  aparaparam  gantukame.  Atba  kbo  Bba- 
gava etam  attbam  viditva  tayam  velayam  imam  udanam 
udanesi, 


' S Sunidha-  * D onitapattapani,  T onita-  ^ DS  nisinno  ^ S Sunidha-  ’ DY 
-cariyo,  Z cariyo  corrected  to  carayo  ® D assu  corrected  to  asuiii  ® Y taih/o7-  nam 
S Sunidha-  S Sunidha-  Y Samano,  dvarena  Y Gotaraam,  SZ  Gotamam 
corrected  to  Gotama-  SY  dvarena  G upasankami  SZ  pura,  samatittikd, 
DY  samatittiya  DY  ulumpam  SZ  aparapararu  D parima-,  paccupatthasi 
D ul-,  Y uluppain  ^ SZ  aparaparam,  D -kamo. 
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Ye  taranti  annavam  saraih  setum  katvana  yisajja  pallalani : 
Kullaih  hi  jano  pabandhati  tinna  medhavino  jana  ti. 

Pathamakabhanavaraiii. 


Atba  kho  Bbagava  ayasmantam  Anandam  amantesi. 
Ayam’  Ananda  yena  Kotigamo  ten’  upasankamissamati. 
Evam  bhante  ti  kbo  ayasma  Anando  Bhagavato  paccassosi. 
Atba  kho  Bbagava  mabata  bbikkbusangbena  saddbina  yena 
Kotigamo  tad  avasari.  Tatra  sudam  Bbagava  Kotigame 
vibarati.  Tatra  kbo  Bbagava  bbikkhu  amantesi.  Catunnam 
bhikkhave  ariyasaccanam  ananubodha  appativedba  evam 
idaria  digbam  addhanam  sandbavitam  samsaritam.  maman 
c’eva  tumbakan  ca,  katamesam  catunnam  ? Dukkbassa 

bhikkhave  ariyasaccassa  ananubodha  appativedba  evam  idaih 
digbam  addhanam  sandhavitam  samsaritam  maman  c’eva 
tumbakan  ca,  dukkhasamudayassa  bhikkhave  ariyasaccassa 
ananubodha  apj)ativedba  evam  idam  digbam  addhanam 
sandbavitam  samsaritam  maman  c’eva  tumbakan  ca,  dukkba- 
nirodbassa  bhikkhave  ariyasaccassa  ananubodha  appativedba 

evam  idam  digbam  addhanam  sandhavitam  samsaritam 

maman  c’eva  tumbakan  ca,  dukkbanirodhagaminiya  pati- 
padaya  bhikkhave  ariyasaccassa  ananubodha  appativedba 
evam  idam  digbam  addhanam  sandhavitam  samsaritam 

maman  c’eva  tumbakan  ca.  Tayidarii  bhikkhave  dukkbam 
ariyasaccam  anubuddbam  patividdbam,  dukkhasamudayam 
ariyasaccam  anubuddbam  patividdbam,  dukkbanirodham  ari- 
yasaccam. anubuddbam  patividdbam,  dukkhanirodbagamini 
patipada  ariyasaccam  anubuddbam  patividdbam,  ucchinna 
bhavatanba  khina  bbavanetti  n’atthi  dani  punabbbavo  ti. 
Idam  avoca  Bbagava,  idam  vatva  Sugato  atbaparam  etad 
avoca  Sattba, 

Catunnam  ariyasaccanam  yatbabbutarii  adassana 

Samsitam  digbam  addhanam  tasu  tas’  eva  jatisu: 


1 DY  annavam,  setain  ^ D tinna,  S tinnam,  Y tinna  ® DY  evam  ® D bhikkliu 
D dukkhadukkha-  DSYZ  substitute  . . pe  . .for  the  words  from  ananubodha 
to  ca  S -gamiya,  Y -gamiiu  S -gamini,  Y -gamini  pada  DSY  ucchinna- 
28  Y khina,  D bhavanati  S sasitam. 
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Tani  etani  ditthani  bhavanetti  samubata, 

Uccbinnamulaiii  dukkhassa  n’attbi  dani  punabbbavo  ti. 

Tatra  pi  sudarii  Bhagava  Kotigame  viharanto  etad  eva 
babulam  bbikkbunam  dharamiih  katham  katheti,  iti  silaiii  iti 
samMhi  iti  panna,  silaparibbavito  samadbi  mabappbalo  boti 
mabanisamso,  samadbiparibbavita  panna  mabappbala  boti 
mabanisamsa,  pannaparibbavitam  cittam  sammad  eva  asavebi 
vimuccati  seyyatbidaih  kamasava  bbavasava  dittbasava  avijja- 
sava  ti. 

Atba  kbo  Bbagava  Kotigame  yatbabbirantam  vibaritva 
ayasmantam  Anandam  amantesi.  Ayam’  Ananda  yena 
Nadika  ten’  upasaiikamissamati.  Evam  bbante  ti  kbo 
ayasma  Anando  Bbagavato  paccassosi.  Atba  kbo  Bbagava 
mabata  bbikkbusaiigbena  saddbim  yena  NMika  tad  avasari. 
Tatra  sudam  Bbagava  Nadike  vibarati  Ginjakavasatbe. 
Atba  kbo  ayasma  Anando  yena  Bbagava  ten’  upasankami, 
upasankamitva  Bhaga  van  tarn  abbivadetva  ekamantam  nisidi, 
ekamantam  nisinno  kbo  ayasma  Anando  Bbagavantam  etad 
avoca.  Salbo  nama  bbante  bbikkbuNMike  kalakato,  tassa  ka 
gati  ko  abbisamparayo  ? Nanda  nama  bbante  bbikkbuni 
KMike  kalakata,  tassa  ka  gati  ko  abbisamparayo?  Sudatto 
nama  bbante  upasako  NMike  kalakato,  tassa  ka  gati  ko 
abbisamparayo?  Sujata  nama  bbante  upasika  Nadike 
kalakata,  tassa  ka  gati  ko  abbisamparayo  ? Kakudbo  nama 
bbante  upasako  Nadike  kalakato,  tassa  ka  gati  ko  abhisam- 
parayo  ? Kalingo  nama  bbante  upasako  . . pe  , . Nikato 
nama  bbante  upasako  . . Katissabho  nama  bbante  upasako  . . 
Tuttbo  nama  bbante  upasako  . . Santuttbo  nama  bbante 
upasako  . . Bhaddo  nama  bbante  upasako  . . Subhaddo  nama 
bbante  upasako  NMike  kalakato,  tassa  ka  gati  ko  abbisam- 
parayo ? ti.  SMbo  Ananda  bbikkbu  asavanam  kbaya  ana- 
savam  cetovimuttim  pannavimuttim  dittbe  ’va  dbamme  sayam 
abbinna  saccbikatva  upasampajja  vibasi.  Nanda  Ananda 


1 D bliavanteti,  S bhavanetati  ^ DY  omit  ti  * Y babulam,  S bbikkbunam,  D 
kathesi  ’ D mabanisamsanisa  ® DY  omit  dittbasava  DY  -bhirattarii  Z omits 
Anando  Y Gijjliavasatbe  DS  bbikkbuni  Z tassa  DY  read  Nikato 
nama  bbante  upasako  . . pe.  ^9  g gaddo  for  Bbaddo  Y Nandananda. 
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bhikklumi  pancannaih  orambhagiyanam  samyojananaih 
parikkbaya  opapatika  tattbaparinibbayini  anavattidhamma 
tasma  loka.  Sudatto  Ananda  upasako  tinnam  samyoj ananaib. 
parikkbaya  ragadosamobanam.  tanutta  sakadagami  sakid  eva 
imam  lokam  agantva  dukkbass’  antam  karissati,  Sujata 
Ananda  upasika  tinnam  samyoj ananarii  parikkbaya  sotapanna 
avinipatadbamma  niyata  sambodbiparayana.  Kakudbo 
Ananda  upasako  pancannam  orambbagiyanam  samyoj  ananam 
parikkbaya  opapatiko  tattbaparinibbayi  anavattidbammo 
tasma  loka  . . Kalingo  Ananda  upasako  . . pe  . . Nika  to 
Ananda  upasako  . , Katissabbo  Ananda  upasako  . . Tuttbo 
Ananda  upasako  . . Santuttbo  Ananda  upasako  . . Bbaddo 
Ananda  upasako  . . Subhaddo  Ananda  upasako  pancannam 
orambhagijAnam  samyoj  ananam  parikkbaya  opapatiko  tattha- 
parinibba}’!  anavattidbammo  tasma  loka.  Paropannasa 
Ananda  Nadike  up^aka  kalakata  pancannam  orambbagiya- 
nam samyojananam  parikkbaya  opapatika  tattbaparinibbayino 
anavattidhamma  tasma  loka.  SMbika  navuti  Ananda  Nadike 
upasaka  kalakata  tinnam  samyojananam  parikkbaya  raga- 
dosamobanam tanutta  sakadagamino  sakid  eva  imam  lokam 
agantva  dukkbass’  antaih  karissanti.  Satirekani  Ananda 
pancasatani  Nadike  upasaka  kalakata  tinnam  samyojananam 
parikkbaya  sotapanna  avinipatadbamma  niyata  sambodbi- 
parayana. 

Anaccbariyam  kbo  pan’  etam  Ananda  yam  manussabbuto 
kMam  kareyya  tasmim  tasmim  ce  kalakate  Tatbagatam 
upasankamitva  etam  attbam  puccbissatba,  vibesa  c’esa 
Ananda  Tatbagatassa  : tasma  ti  b’  Ananda  dbammadasam 
nama  dbammapariyayam  desessami  yena  samannagato  ari- 
yasavako  akankhamano  attana  ’va  attauam  vyakareyya, 
kbinanirayo  ’mbi  kbinatiraccbanayoniyo  kbinapettivisayo 
kbinapayaduggativinipato  sotapanno  ’bam  asmi  avinipata- 

* D bhikkliuni,  S bhikkliuni  ® DSTZ  wrongly  insert  . . pe  . . after  loka,  Y 
tinnam  * DZ  -garni  ® SYZ  tinnam  ’ D avini-,  Y inserts  . . pe  . . after  -parayana 
® D opapatika,  -bbayi  D sainflojananam  DY  -bbayi  D omits  upasaka 

D saM-,  opapatika  Y tinnam,  D sainn-,  SY  safin-,  Z sariiiin-  Y anagantva, 
D yatirekani  “ SY  tinnam  ^5  s -bhuto  Y me  for  ce  Y v’esa/or-  c'esa  Z 
-parisayam,  SYZ  desissami  ykfor  ’va  kbina-  three  times,  S khinapaya- 
in  each  case. 
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dhammo  niyato  sambodhiparayano  ti.  Katamo  ca  so  Ananda 
dhammadaso  dbammapariyayo  yena  samannagato  ariyasavako 
akaiikbamano  attana  ’va  attanairi  v}'akarey3"a  kbinanirayo 
’mhi  khiiiatiracchanayoniyo  khinapettivisayo  khinapaya- 
duggativinipato  sotapanno  ’ham  asmi  avinipatadhammo 
niyato  sambodhiparayano  ti  ? Idh’  Ananda  ariyasavako 
Buddhe  aveccappasMeua  samannagato  hoti,  iti  pi  so  Bhagava 
araham  sammasambuddho  vijjacaranasampanno  sugato  loka- 
vidu  anuttaro  purisadammasarathi  sattha  devamanussanam 
Buddho  Bhagava  ti ; dhamme  aveccappasadena  samannagato 
hoti,  svakkhato  Bhagavata  dhammo  sanditthiko  akaliko 
ehipassiko  opanayiko  paccattam  veditabbo  vinnuhiti ; sahghe 
aveccappasMena  samannagato  hoti,  supatipanno  Bhagavato 
savakasaiigho  ujupatipanno  Bhagavato  savakasaiigho  naya- 
patipanuo  Bhagavato  savakasaiigho  samicipatijianno  Bhaga- 
vato savakasaiigho  yadidam  cattari  purisayugani  atthapurisa- 
puggala  esa  Bhagavato  savakasaiigho  ahuneyyo  pahuneyyo 
dakkhineyyo  anjalikaraniyo  anuttaram  punriakkhettam. 
lokassati : ariyakantehi  silehi  samannagato  hoti  akhandehi 
acchiddehi  asabalehi  akammasehi  bhujissehi  vinnuppasatthehi 
aparamatthehi  samadhisaihvattanikehi,  ayam  kho  so  Ananda 
dhammadaso  dbammapariyayo  yena  samannagato  ariyasavako 
akahkhamaiio  attana  ’va  attanaih  vj’akareyya  khinanirayo 
’mhi  khinatiracchanayoniyo  khinapettivisayo  khinapaya- 
duggativinipato  sotapanno  ’ham  asmi  avinipatadhammo  niyato 
sambodhiparayano  ti. 

Tatra  sudaih  Bhagava  Nadike  viharanto  Giiijakavasathe 
etad  eva  bahulam  bhikkhunaih  dliammiiii  kathaih  karoti,  iti 
silam  iti  samMhi  iti  panna,  silaparibhavito  samadhi  mahap- 
phalo  hoti  mahanisariiso,  samadhiparibhavita  panna  mahap- 
phala  hoti  mahanisaiiisa,  pannaparibhavitaih  cittaih  sammad 
eva  asavehi  vimuccati  seyyathidam  kamasava  bhavasava 
ditthasava  avijjasava  ti. 

Atha  kho  Bhagava  Nadike  yathabhirantam  viharitva  ayas- 

^ D dhamniapariyayo  ^ D va  for  ’va,  D khina-  * D khina-  three  times,  S 
khinapaya-  ® D -vidu  ” Z ahun-,  DYZ  pahiin-  D dakkhin-,  Y -karaniyyo 

DS  \afor  ’va,  khina-  D khina  in  each  case,  S khinapayasadugg-  Y ni 
for  ti  Y Gijjhak-  Y bahulam  DSYZ  substitute  pe  for  silaparibhavito  — 
vimuccati  DY  omit  ditthasava  DY  -bhirattam. 
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mantam  Anandaih  amantesi.  Ayam’  Ananda  yena  VesMi 
ten’  upasankamissamati.  Evam  bhante  ti  kbo  ayasma  Anando 
Bhagavato  paccassosi.  Atba  kbo  Bhagava  mabata  bbikkbu- 
sanghena  saddbiiii  yena  VesMi  tad  avasari.  Tatra  sudam 
Bhagava  Vesaliyaih  vibarati  AmbapMivane.  Tatra  kbo 
Bbagava  bhikkbu  amantesi.  Sato  bhikkhave  bbikkhu  vi- 
bareyya  sampajano,  ayam  vo  ambakam  anusasani.  Kathan 
ca  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  sato  hoti  ? Idha  bbikkbave  bhikkbu 
kaye  ka)Anupassi  vibarati  atapi  sampajano  satima  vinej’ya 
loke  abhijjbadomanassam,  vedanasu  vedananupassi  vibarati 
atapi  sampajano  satima  vineyya  loke  abbijjbadomanassaih, 
citte  cittanupassi  vibarati  atapi  sampajano  satima  vineyya 
loke  abbijjhadomanassam,  dbammesu  dbammanupassi  vibarati 
atapi  sampajano  satima  vineyya  loke  abbijjhadomanassam, 
evam  kbo  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  sato  boti.  Kathan  ca  bbik- 
kbave bbikkbu  sampajano  boti?  Idba  bbikkbave  bhikkbu 
abbikkante  patikkante  sampajanakari  boti,  alokite  vilokite 
sampajanakari  boti,  samminjite  pasarite  sampajanakari  hoti, 
sanghatipattacivaradbarane  sampajanakari  boti,  asite  pite 
kbayite  sayite  sampajanakari  boti,  uccarapassavakamme 
sampajanakari  boti,  gate  tbite  nisinne  sutte  jagarite  bhasite 
tunbibbave  sampajanakari  boti,  evam  kbo  bbikkbave  bhikkbu 
sampajano  boti.  Sato  bbikkbave  bbikkbu  vibareyya  sampa- 
jano, ayam  vo  ambakam  anus^ani  ti. 

Assosi  kbo  Ambapaliganika  Bbagava  kira  Vesaliyam 
anuppatto  Vesaliyam  vibarati  maybam  ambavane  ti.  Atba 
kbo  AmbapMiganik4  bbaddani  bbaddani  yanani  yojapetva 
bhaddam  yanam  abbiruhitva  bbaddebi  bhaddebi  yanebi 
Vesaliya  niyyasi,  yena  sako  aramo  tena  payasi,  yavatika 
yanassa  bbumi  yanena  gantva  yana  paccorobitva  pattika  ’va 
yena  Bbagava  ten’  upasankami,  upasankamitva  Bbagavantam 


1 DSTZ  Ve|ali  * DSTZ  eTam  * DSYZ  Vesali  ® D bhikkhu,  yato  kbo  bhikkhave, 

Y bhikkhu  ''  DY  kho  for  vo,  D anusasani  ® SZ  bhikkhu  ® D -passi,  DY  atapi 
DSYZ  vedanasu  citte  . . pe  . . dbammesu : I have  supplied  the  text  from 

Mahasatipatthana  Sutta  DSYZ  atapi  Z bhikkhu,  Y katham  Z bhikkhu, 
Y^  ida  D alokite  S -kari  D tunhi-,  Z bhikkhu  Z bhikkhu  DY kho/br  vo 
Y Ambapdli-  Y Ambapali-,  S -ganika  DZ  abbiruhitva  DYZ  niyyasi, 

Y kho  for  sako  D yanani  for  yana,  Y papiya. 
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abhivadetva  ekamantam  nisidi.  Ekamantam  nisinnaih  kho 
Ambapalirii  ganikam  Bbagava  dhammiya  katbaya  sandassesi 
samadapesi  samuttejesi  sampabamsesi.  Atba  kbo  Ambapali- 
ganika  Bhagavata  dbammiya  katbaya  sandassita  samadapita 
samuttejita  sampabariisita  Bbagavantaiii  etad  avoca.  Adbi- 
vasetu  me  bbante  Bbagava  svatanaya  bbattam  saddbim  bbik- 
kbusabgbenati,  Adbivasesi  Bbagava  tunbibbavena.  Atba 
kbo  Ambapaliganika  Bbagavato  adbivasanam  viditva  uttbay’ 
asana  Bbagavantam  abbivadetva  padakkbinam  katva  pak- 
kami. 

Assosum  kbo  Vesalika  Liccbavi  Bbagava  kira  Vesalij^am 
anuppatto  Vesaliyam  viharati  Ambapalivane  ti.  Atba  kbo 
te  Liccbavi  bbaddani  bbaddani  yanani  yojapetva  bbaddam 
yanaih  abbirubitva  bbaddebi  bbaddebi  yanebi  Yesaliya 
niyimsu.  Tatr’  ekacce  Liccbavi  nila  bonti  nilavanna  nila- 
vattba  nilalankara,  ekacce  Liccbavi  pita  bonti  pitavanna 
pitavattba  pitalankara,  ekacce  Liccbavi  lobitaka  bonti  lobita- 
vanna  lohitavattba  lobitalaiikara  ekacce  Liccbavi  odata  bonti 
odatavanna  odatavattba  odatalaiikara.  Atba  kbo  Ambapali- 
ganika dabaranam  dabaranaih  Liccbavinam  akkbena  akkbaiii 
cakkena  cakkam  yugena  yugam  pativattesi.  Atba  kbo 
Liccbavi  Ambapalim  ganikam  etad  avocum.  Kin  je  Amba- 
pali  dabaranam  dabaranam  Liccbavinam  akkbena  akkbarii 
cakkena  cakkam  yugena  yugam  pativattesiti  ? Tatba  bi 
pana  me  ayyaputta  Bbagava  nimantito  svatanaya  bbattam 
saddliim  bbikkbusangbenati.  Debi  je  Ambapali  etam  bbattam 
satasabassenati.  Sace  bi  pi  me  ayyaputta  Yesalim  sabararii 
dassatba  evammabantam  bbattam  na  dassamiti.  Atba  kbo 
te  Liccbavi  anguli  potbesum,  jit’  amba  vata  bbo  ambakaya, 
vaficit’  amba  vata  bbo  ambakayati.  Atba  kbo  te  Liccbavi 


' D nisinna  ^ Y -lim  ganikam  ® Ambapali-  * SY  -ganika  ® Y Ambapali-,  SY 
-ganika  " DSYZ  Liccbavi  Y Ambapali-  DSYZ  Liccbavi  SU  abbirubitva 
Y niyamsu,  DSYZ  Liccbavi,  Y bonti,  Z -vannani  SYZ  Liccbavi  DY 
Liccbavi,  D lobitakavanna  DY  lobitakavattba,  YZ  Liccbavi  Y Ambapali- 
S -ganika,  S dabaranam  twice  DZ  Liccbavi,  Y Ambapalim,  D ganikam,  Y 
kim  f(jr  kin,  Y Ambapali  S dabaranam  twice,  Z Liccbavinam  S ayya-  Y 
Ambapali,  D etam  D sabassenati,  Z same_/br  sace,  S omits  pi  {it  is  written  and 
then  erased),  D omits  me,  reads  sagaram  DS  Liccbavi,  DSZ  anguli,  Y pbotesum 
DYZ  Liccbavi. 
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yena  Ambapalivanaih  tena  payimsu.  Addasa  kho  Bbagava 
te  Licchavi  durato  ’va  agaccliante,  disva  bhikkhu  amantesi. 
Yesarii  bbikkbave  bhikkbunam  deva  Tavatiihsa  adittba 
oloketba  bbikkbave  Liccbaviparisam  avaloketba  bbikkbave 
Liccbaviparisam  upasambaratba  bbikkbave  Liccbaviparisam 
Tavatimsaparisan  ti.  Atba  kbo  te  Liccbavi  yavatika  j'anassa 
bbumi  yanena  gantva  yana  paccorobitva  pattika  ’va  j'ena 
Bbagava  ten’  upasankamimsu,  upasankamitva  Bbagavautam 
abbivadetva  ekamantaib  nisidimsu,  ekamantam  nisinne  kbo  te 
Liccbavi  Bbagava  dbammiya  katbaya  sandassesi  samMapesi 
samuttejesi  sampabamsesi.  Atba  kbo  te  Liccbavi  Bbagavata 
dbammiya  katbaya  sandassita  samadapita  samuttejita  sampa- 
bamsita  Bbagavautam  etad  avocum.  Adbivasetu  no  bbante 
Bbagava  svatanaya  bbattam  saddbim  bbikkbusangbenati. 
Adbivuttbam  kbo  me  Liccbavi  svatanaya  Ambapaliganikaj'a 
bbattan  ti.  Atba  kbo  te  Liccbavi  auguli  potbesum  jit’ 
amba  vata  bbo  ambakaya,  vancit’  amba  vata  bbo  ambakaya 
ti.  Atba  kbo  te  Liccbavi  Bbagava  to  bbasitaih  abbinanditva 
anumoditva  uttbay’  asana  Bbagavautam  abbivadetva  padak- 
kbinam  katva  pakkamimsu. 

Atba  kbo  Ambapaliganika  tassa  rattiya  accayena  sake 
arame  panitain  kbadaniyam  bbojaniyam  patiyadapetva  Bba- 
gavato  kalam  arocapesi,  kalo  bbante  nittbitam  bbattan  ti. 
Atba  kbo  Bbagava  pubbanbasamayam  nivasetva  pattacivaram 
adaya  saddbim  bbikkbusangbena  yena  Ambapaliganikaya 
parivesana  ten’  upasankami,  upasankamitva  pannatte  asane 
nisidi.  Atba  kbo  Ambapaliganika  Buddbapamukbam  bbik- 
kbusangbam  panitena  kbadaniyena  bbojaniyena  sabattba 
santappesi  sampavaresi.  Atba  kbo  Ambapaliganika  Bbaga- 
vantam  bbuttavim  onitapattapanim  annataram  nicani  asanaih 
gabetva  ekamantam  nisidi,  ekamantam  nisinna  kbo  Ambapali- 


^ Y Ambapali-,  Y payamsa  ^ DYZ  Licchavi,  Y durato,  D bhikkhu  ^ S bhik- 
khunam  ® DYZ  Licchavi  ® Y -mimsu  ® DY  nisinna  D ? Licchavi,  S Licchivi 
**  DSYZ  Licchavi  D omits  Bhagava  S adhivuttam,  DSYZ  Licchavi,  Y 
Ambapaliganikaya  ‘®Y  bbattam  ti,  DSYZ  Licchari,  DSZ  aiiguli,  Y angulLm  potesum 
DSYZ  Licchavi  S omits  anumoditva  Y -ganika  DY  panitam,  DSZ  kha- 
daniyam,  SZ  bhojaniyam  Y -pali-  Y omits  upasankami  Y -ganika  SZ 
kbadaniyena  bbojaniyena  Y -pali-  D bhuttavi,  DY  onita-,  -panim  DYZ 
nisinno,  Y -pali. 
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ganika  Bhagavantaih  etad  avoca.  Imakam  bkante  aramam 
Buddhapamukhassa  bhikkhusanghassa  dammiti.  Patiggabesi 
Bhagava  aramam.  Atba  kbo  Bhagava  AmbapMiganikam 
dhammiya  katbaya  sandassetva  samMapetva  samuttejetva 
sampahamsetva  uttbay’  asana  pakkami. 

Tatra  pi  sudam  Bhagava  Vesaliyam  viharanto  Ambapa- 
livane  etad  eva  babulam  bhikkbunam  dhammim  katham 
karoti,  iti  silam  iti  samadhi  iti  panna,  silaparibhavito  samadbi 
mabapphalo  hoti  mahanisaiiiso,  samMbiparibbavita  panna 
mabapphala  hoti  mabanisamsA  pannaparibhavitam  cittaih 
sammad  eva  asavehi  vimuccati  seyyathidam  kamasava  bbava- 
sava  ditthasava  avijjasava  ti. 

Atba  kho  Bhagava  Ambapalivane  yathabhirantam  viha- 
ritva  ayasmantaih  Anandam  amantesi.  Ayam’  Ananda  yena 
Beluvagamako  ten’  upasankamissamati.  Evam  bhante  ti  kho 
ayasma  Anando  Bhagavato  paccassosi.  Atba  kho  Bhagava 
mahata  bhikkhusaiighena  saddhim  yena  Beluvagamako  tad 
avasari.  Tatra  sudam  Bhagava  Beluvagamako  viharati. 
Tatra  kho  Bhagava  bhikkhu  amantesi.  Etha  tumhe  bhik- 
khave  samanta  Yesalim  yathamittam  yathasandittham 
yathasambhattarii  vassam  upetha,  aham  pana  idh’  eva 
Beluvagamako  vassam  upagacchamiti.  Evam  bhante  ti  kho 
te  bhikkhu  Bhagavato  patissutva  samanta  Yesalim  yatha- 
mittam yathasandittham  yathasambhattarii  vassarii  upa- 
gacchurii,  Bhagava  pana  tatth’  eva  Beluvagamako  vassarii 
upagacchi.  Atha  kho  Bhagavato  vassupagatassa  kharo 
abadho  uppajji,  balha  vedana  vattanti  maranantika.  Ta 
sudarii  Bhagava  sato  sampajano  adhivaseti  avihannamano. 
Atha  kho  Bhagavato  etad  ahosi.  Na  kho  me  tarii  patiruparii 
yo’  haih  anamantetva  upatthake  anapaloketva  bhikkhusari- 
ghaih  parinibbayeyyam,  yan  nunahaih  imaih  abadham  viri- 


’ T -pali-  ® D pakkamimsu  * Y -pali-  ’’  Y bahulam,  S bhikkhunam  ® D 
pamfla  ® DS  pamfia  D pamna-  DT  omit  ditthasava  Y -pali-,  DY  yatha- 
bhirattafn  D Belugamako,  Y Beluva-,  Z Bel-  ’’  S Bel-,  Y Beluva-  S Bel-, 
Y Beluva-  D bhikkhu,  S bhikkhum  “ D khittam  for  mittam  “ SZ  Bel-,  Y 
Beluva-  DS  bhikkhu  D khittam  for  mittam,  DYZ  upagaSchum,  S upa- 
gafijuih  SZ  Bel-,  Y Beluva-  YZ  upagafichi,  S upagafiji,  D upagafichim  D 
pabajha-,  SYZ  pabalha  D avihamfi-  Y anamanetva. 
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yena  patippanametva  jivitasankliaraih  adhitthaya  vihareyyan 
ti.  Atha  kho  Bhagava  tain  abadhaiii  viriyena  patippana- 
metva  jivitasankbaram  adhitthaya  vihasi.  Atha  kho  Bhaga- 
vato  so  abMho  patipassambhi.  Atha  kho  Bhagava  gilana 
vutthito  aciravutthito  gelahfia  vihara  nikkhamma  vihara- 
pacchayayam  pannatte  asane  nisidi.  , Atha  kho  ayasma 
Anando  yena  Bhagava  ten’  upasahkami,  upasankamitva 
Bhagavantam  ahhivadetva  ekamantam  nisidi,  ekamantaih 
nisinno  kho  ayasma  Anando  Bhagavantam  etad  avoca. 
Dittham  me  bhante  Bhagavato  phasu  dittham  me  bhante 
Bhagavato  khamaniyaih,  api  hi  me  bhante  madhurakajato 
viya  kayo  disa  pi  me  na  pakkhayanti  dhamma  pi  naih  na 
patibhanti  Bhagavato  gelannena,  api  ca  me  bhante  ahosi 
kacid  eva  assasamatta,  na  tava  Bhagava  parinibbayissati  na 
yava  Bhagava  bhikkhusahghaih  arabbha  kincid  eva  uda- 
haratiti.  Kim  pan’  Ananda  bhikkhusahgho  mayi  pacca- 
simsati?  desito  Ananda  maya  dhammo  anantaraih  abahiram 
karitva,  na  tatth’  Ananda  Tathagatassa  dhammesu  acariya- 
mutthi.  Yassa  nuna  Ananda  evam  assa  aham  bhikkhusah- 
ghaih pariharissamiti  va  mam’  uddesiko  bhikkhusahgho  ti 
va  so  nuna  Ananda  bhikkhusahghaih  arabbha  kincid  eva 
udahareyya : Tathagatassa  kho  Ananda  na  evaih  hoti  ahaih 
bhikkhusahghaih  pariharissamiti  va  mam’  uddesiko  bhikkhu- 
sahgho ti  va,  kim  Ananda  Tathagato  bhikkhusahghaih 
arabbha  kincid  eva  udaharissati  ? Aham  kho  pan’  Ananda 
etarahi  jinno  vuddho  mahallako  addhagato  vayo  anuppatto 
asitiko  me  vayo  vattati,  seyyatha  pi  Ananda  jarasakatam 
veghamissakena  yapeti  evam  eva  kho  Ananda  veghamissakena 
manne  Tathagatassa  kayo  yapeti.  Yasmiih  Ananda  samaye 
Tathagato  sabbanimittanam  amanasikara  ekaccanaih  vedana- 
nam  nirodha  animittam  cetosamadhiih  upasampajja  viharati 
phasukato  Ananda  tasmiih  samaye  Tathagatassa  kayo  hoti. 


' T patippan-  * Y pap'ppan-  ^ D vihara-  ® Y -pacehayasam,  S -pacchayaya 
DY  dittha  and  omit  me,  D dittha  D khamaniyam,  DY  omit  me,  DY 
madhurakafijato,  S madurakajato  D pahbhanati,  SZ  pahhanti  D ca  for 
tava  Y inserts  ca  after  hhikkhusangho  Anananda,  Y acariya-  21  SZ  nuna 
22  DY  tarn  for  na  2^  SZ  sakirh  for  kim  D ji  etarahi,  Y jinno,  S jinne  D yati 
for  yapeti  29  S manna,  samayena  20  S amasikara  22  D phasukate. 
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Tasma  ti  h’  Ananda  -attadipa  viharatha  attasarana  ananna- 
sarana  dhammadipa  dhammasarana  anannasarana.  Kathan 
ca  Ananda  bhikkhu  attadipo  viharati  attasarano  anannasarano 
dhammadipo  dhammasarano  anannasarano  ? Idh.’  Ananda 
bkikkliu  kaye  kayanupassi  viharati  atapi  sampajano  satima 
vineyya  loke  abbijjhadomanassani,  vedanasu  vedananupassi 
viharati  atapi  sampajano  satima  vineyya  loke  abhijjhadoma- 
nassam,  citte  cittanupassi  viharati  atapi  sampajano  satima 
vineyya  loke  abhijjhadomanassam,  dhammesu  dhammanu- 
passi  viharati  atapi  sampajano  satima  vineyya  loke  abhijjha- 
domanassam, evam  kho  Ananda  bhikkhu  attadipo  viharati 
attasarano  anannasarano  dhammadipo  dhammasarano  ananna- 
sarano. Ye  hi  keci  Ananda  etarahi  va  mamam  va  accayena 
attadipa  viharissanti  attasarana  anannasarana  dhammadipa 
dhammasarana  anannasarana  tamatagge  me  te  Ananda 
bhikkhu  bhavissanti  ye  keci  sikkhakaina  ti 

• Dutiyakabhanavaram  nitthitam. 


Atha  kho  Bhagava  pubbanhasamayaih  nivasetva  pattaci- 
varam  adaya  Vesalim  pindaya  pavisi : VesaHyaih  pindaya 
caritva  pannatte  asane  nisidi : pacchabhattam  pindapata- 

patikkanto  ayasmantaiii  Anandaih  amantesi.  Ganhahi 
Ananda  nisidanahi,  yena  Capalam  cetiyam  ten’  upasahkamis- 
sama  divaviharayati.  Evam  bhante  ti  kho  Ayasma  Anando 
Bhagavato  patissutva  nisidanahi  adaya  Bhagavantam  pitthito 
pitthito  anubandhi. 

Atha  kho  Bhagava  yena  Capalaha  cetiyaih  ten’  upasah- 
kami,  upasaiikamitva  pannatte  asane  nisidi.  Ayasma  pi  kho 
Anando  Bhagavantam  abhivadetva  ekamantaih  nisidi,  eka- 
mantahi  nisinnarii  kho  ayasmantaiii  Anandam.  Bhagava  etad 
avoca.  Bamaniya  Ananda  Vesali  ramaniyahi  Udenarii  ceti- 


* D anaihiia-  ^ D anariifia-  ® Z bhikkliu,  S -sarane  * D aiiarim-,  Y -sarane 
s Z bhikkhu,  DSYZ  atapi  ® DSYZ  have  vedanasu  citte  . . pe  . . dhammesu  and  so 
on  S -passi,  DSYZ  atapi  Z bhikkhu  D anamna-  {twice)  D omits  hi  D 
aiiainna-  D anamfia-  DY  bhikkhu  Z Vesaliyam,  Y Vesalim  DY  upa- 
sahkamissami  DY  evam  D sane  for  asane  D ramaniyam,  Y Vesali, 
raman-  in  each  instance  except  the  first. 
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yam  ramaniyam  Gotamakam  cetiyam  ramaniyaiii  Sattam- 
bakam  cetiyam  ramaniyam  Bakuputtam  cetiyam  ramaniyam 
Sarandadam  cetiyam  ramaniyam  Capalam  cetiyam : yassa 
kass^ici  Ananda  cattaro  iddhipada  bkavita  babulikata  yanikata 
vatthukata  anutthita  paricita  susamaraddha  so  akaiikhamano 
kappam  va  tittheyya  kappavasesam  va : Tathaga'tassa  kho 
Ananda  cattaro  iddhipMa  bkavita  bakulikata  yanikata 
vattkukata  anuttkita  paricita  susamaraddkA  so  akankkamano 
Ananda  Tatkagato  kappam  va  tittkeyya  kappavasesam  va  ti. 
Evam  pi  kko  ayasma  Anando  Bkagavata  olarike  nimitte 
kayiramane  olarike  obkase  kayiramane  nasakkki  pativijjkitum 
na  Bkagavantam  yaci,  tittkatu  bkante  Bkagava  kappam 
tittkatu  Sugato  kappam  bakujanakitaya  bakujanasukkaya 
lokanukampaya  attkaya  kitaya  sukkaya  devamanussanan  ti : 
yatka  tarn  Marena  pariyuttkitacitto.  Dutiyam  pi  kko 
Bkagava  , . pe  . . Tatiyam  pi  kko  Bkagava  ayasmantam 
Anandam  amantesi.  Bamaniya  Ananda  Vesali  ramaniyam 
Udenam  cetiyam  ramaniyam  Gotamakam  cetiyam  rama- 
ni}^am  Sattambakam  cetiyam  ramaniyam  Bakuputtam 
cetiyam  ramaniyam  Sarandadam  cetiyam  ramaniyam  Capa- 
lam cetiyam : yassa  kassaci  Ananda  cattaro  iddkipada 

bkavita  bakulikata  yanikata  vattkukata  anuttkita  paricita 
susamaraddka  so  akankkamano  kappam  va  tittkeyya  kap- 
pavasesam. va : Tatkagatassa  kko  Ananda  cattaro  iddkipada 
bkavita  bakulikata  yanikata  vattkukata  anuttkita  paricita 
susamaraddka  so  akankkamano  Ananda  Tatkagato  kappam 
va  tittkeyya  kappavasesam  va  ti.  Evam  pi  kko  ayasma 
Anando  Bkagavata  olarike  nimitte  kayiramane  olarike 
obkase  kayiramane  nasakkki  pativijjkitum  na  Bkaga- 
vantam yaci,  tittkatu  bkante  Bkagava  kappam  tittkatu 
Sugato  kappam  bakujanakitaya  bakujanasukkaya  lokanu- 
kampaya attkaya  kitaya  sukkaya  devamanussanan  ti : yatka 


* D Gotamam,  Z has  ramaniyam  G.  cetiyam  twice,  S ramaniyam  ^ Y bahuli-, 
S yani-  ® Y ankli-  ’’  Y bahuli-  D ol-  D ol-  Y Marena  DY  omit  pe  SZ 
ramaniyam,  Vesali,  D ramaniyam,  Vesalim,  Y ramaniya,  Vesali,  Z ramaniyaiii 
TJ-,  Y has  -niy-  in  each  case  SYZ  Gotamam,  Y Sattambac-  D ramaniyam  B. 

Y babuli- *  **  Z -avasesa  Y bahuli-  SZ  omit  so  ^ D omits  olarike  D 

bhante  bhante  S omits  babujanahitaya  S omits  attkaya. 
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tarn  Marena  pariyuttliitacitto.  Atha  kho  Bhagava  ayasman- 
taiii  Anandam  amantesi.  Gaccka  tvam  Ananda,  yassa  dani 
kalaiii  mannasiti.  Evam  bhante  ti  kho  ayasma  Anando  Bha- 
gavato  patissutva  utthay’  asana  Bhagavantam  abhivadetva 
padakkbinaiii  katva  avidure  annatarasmim  rukkhamule  nisidi. 

Atha  kho  Maro  papima  acirapakkante  ayasmante  Anande 
yena  Bhagava  ten’  upasaiikami,  upasahkamitva  ekamantam 
atthasi,  ekamantam  thito  kho  Maro  papima  Bhagavantam 
etad  avoca.  ParinibbMu  dani  bhante  Bhagava  parinibbMu 
Sugato,  parinibbanakalo  dani  bhante  Bhagavato,  bhasita  kho 
pan’  esa  bhante  Bhagavata  vaca.  Na  tavaham  papima  pari- 
nibbayissami  yava  me  bhikkhu  na  savaka  bhavissanti  viyatta 
vinita  visarada  bahussuta  dhammadhara  dhammanudhamma- 
patipanna  samicipatipanna  anudhammacarino  sakam  acariya- 
kaih  uggahetva  acikkhissanti  desessanti  pannapessanti  pattha- 
pessanti  vivarissanti  vibhajissanti  uttanikarissanti  uppannaih 
parappavadam  saha  dhammena  suniggahitam  niggahetva  sap- 
patihariyam  dhammam  desessantiti,  Etarahi  kho  pana  bhante 
bhikkhu  Bhagavato  savaka  viyatta  vinita  visarada  bahussuta 
dhammadhara  dhammanudhammapatipanna  samicipatipanna 
anudhammacarino  sakam  acariyakarii  uggahetva  acikkhanti 
desen  ti  pannapenti  patthapenti  vivaranti  vibhajanti  uttani- 
karonti  uppannam  parappavadam  saha  dhammena  suni- 
ggahitam niggahetva  sappatihariyaih  dhammam  desenti, 
parinibbMu  dani  bhante  Bhagava  parinibbMu  Sugato, 
parinibbanakMo  dani  bhante  Bhagavato,  bhasita  kho  pan’ 
esa  bhante  Bhagavata  vaca.  Na  tavaham  papima  parinibba- 
yissami  jAva  me  bhikkhuniyo  na  savika  bhavissanti  viyatta 
vinita  . . pe  . . yava  me  upasaka  na  savaka  bhavissanti 
viyatta  vinita  visarada  bahussuta  dhammadhara  dhamma- 
nudhammapa^ipanna  samicipatipanna  anudhammacarino  sa- 
kaih  acariyakam  uggahetva  acikkhissanti  desessanti  panna- 
pessanti patthapessanti  vivarissanti  vibhajissanti  uttanikaris- 
santi uppannam  parappavadam  saha  dhammena  suniggahitam 

I Y Marena,  D -tamcitto  * D amnatarasraim  ® S Mire  T papica-  D ce/or 
me,  DS  bhikkhu  Y bahussuta  D samici-,  S omits  acariyakam  D pamn-  SZ 
-gahitam  D bhikkhu,  Y vinita  Y -carino,  ariyakam,  S acikkhannti  D 
desessanti,  pamfi-,  S uttani  S pannasa  for  pan’  esa  Z esa  ha  bhante,  Y papima. 
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niggalietva  sappatihariyam  dhammam  desessantiti.  Etarahi 
kho  pana  bhante  upasaka  Bbagavato  savaka  viyatta  vinita 
visarada  babussuta  dbammadbara  dbammanudbammapati- 
panna  samicipaBpanna  anudhammacarino  sakaih  acariyakam 
uggabetva  acikkbanti  desenti  pannapenti  pattbapenti  viva- 
ranti  vibbajanti  uttanikaronti  uppannam  parappavadaih  saba 
dbammena  suniggabitaih  niggahetva  sappatibariyam  dham- 
mam  desenti,  parinibbatu  dani  bbante  Bbagava  parinibbatu 
Sugato,  parinibbanakalo  dani  bbante  Bbagavato,  bbasita  kbo 
pan’  esa  bbante  Bbagavata  vaca.  Na  tavabam  papima 
parinibbayissami  yava  me  upasika  na  savika  bbavissanti 
viyatta  vinita  visarada  babussuta  dbammadbara  dbamma- 
nudhammapatipanna  samicipatipanna  anudbammacariniyo 
sakam  acariyakam  uggabetva  acikkbissanti  desessanti  panna- 
pessanti  patthapessanti  vivarissanti  vibbajissanti  uttanikaris- 
santi  uppannam  parappavMam  saba  dbammena  suniggahitam 
niggabetva  sappatibariyam  dbammarii desessantiti.  Etarabi  kbo 
pana  bbante  upasika  Bbagavato  savika  viyatta  vinita  visarada 
babussuta  dbammadbara  dbammanudbammapatipanna  sami- 
cipatipanna anudbammacariniyo  sakaiii  acariyakam  uggabetva 
acikkbanti  desenti  pannapenti  pattbapenti  vivaranti  vibba- 
janti uttanikaronti  uppannam  parappavadam  saba  dbammena 
suniggabitam  niggabetva  sappatibariyain  dhammam  desenti, 
parinibbatu  dani  bbante  Bbagava  parinibbatu  Sugato,  pari- 
nibbanakMo  dani  bbante  Bbagavato,  bbasita  kbo  pan’  esa 
bbante  Bbagavata  vaca.  Na  tavabam  papima  parinibbayis- 
sami yava  me  imam  brabmacariyam  na  iddban  c’eva  bbavis- 
sati  pbitan  ca  vittbarikam  babujannam  putbubhutam,  j’avad 
eva  manussebi  suppakasitan  ti.  Etarabi  kbo  pana  bbante 
Bbagavato  brabmacariyam  iddban  c’eva  pbitan  ca  vittbari- 
kam  babujannam  putbubhutam  yavad  eva  manussebi  suppa- 
kasitam,  parinibbatu  dani  bbante  Bbagava  parinibbatu 
Sugato,  parinibbanakalo  dani  bbante  Bbagavato  ti.  Evam 
vutte  Bbagava  Maraih  papimantam  etad  avoca.  Appossukko 

* D sappati-,  D desessanti  * S vinita  ^ T -carino  “ S vivaranati  ® D desessanti 
® T sugato  1)  savaka  n g acikkbanti,  D pamn-  i*  S vinita  S -cariniyo  DSZ 
iddham  D pitarii,  bahujaiimain  SZ  -kasitam  DY  Bhagavati,  SZ  -cariya, 
DSYZ  iddham,  D pitan  D -janmam,  S -bbutam  D omits  dani. 
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tvarii  papima  hohi,  nacirarii  Tathagatassa  parinibbanam 
bbavissati,  ito  tinnam  masanam  accayena  Tathagato  parinib- 
bayissatiti. 

Atba  kho  Bbagava  Capale  cetiye  sato  sampajano  ayusan- 
kbaram  ossaji,  ossatthe  ca  Bhagavato  ayusankhare  mababhu- 
micMo  abosi  bbimsanako  lomabamsano  devadundubbiyo  ca 
pbaliibsu.  Atba  kbo  Bbagava  etam  attbam  viditva  tayam 
velayam  imam  udanam  udanesi, 

Tidam  atulan  ca  sambbavam  bbavasankbaram  avassaji  muni, 
Ajjbattarato  samabito  abbida  kavacam  iv’  attasambbavan  ti. 

Atba  kbo  a5^asmato  Anandassa  etad  abosi.  Accbariyam 
vata  bbo  abbbutam  vata  bbo  maba  vatayam  bbumicMo 
sumaba  vatayam  bbumicalo  bbimsanako  salomabamso  deva- 
diindubbiyo  ca  pbalimsu,  ko  nu  kbo  betu  ko  paccayo  mabato 
bbumicalassa  patubbavayati  ? Atba  kbo  ayasma  Anando 
yena  Bbagava  ten’  upasankami,  upasankamitva  Bbagavantam 
abbivadetva  ekamantam  nisidi,  ekamantam  nisinno  kbo 
ayasma  Anando  Bbagavantam  etad  avoca.  Accbariyam 
bbante  abbbutam  bbante  maba  vatayam  bbante  bbumicMo 
sumaba  vatayam  bbante  bbumicalo  bbimsanako  salomabamso 
devadundubbhm  ca  pbalimsu,  ko  nu  kbo  bbante  betu  ko 
paccayo  mabato  bbiimicMassa  patubbavayati?  Attba  kbo 
ime  Ananda  betu  attba  paccajA  mabato  bbumicalassa  patu- 
bbavaya,  katame  attba  ? Ayam  Ananda  mabapatbavi  udake 
patittbita  udakam  vate  patittbitam  vato  akasattbo  boti,  so 
kbo  Ananda  samayo  yam  mabavata  vayanti  mabavata 
vayanta  udakam  kampenti  udakam  kampitam  pathavim 
kampcti,  ayam  patbamo  betu  patbamo  paccayo  mabato 
bbumicalassa  patubbavaya.  Puna  ca  param  Ananda  samano 
va  boti  brabmano  va  iddbima  cetovasippatto  devata  va 
mabiddbika  mabanubbava  yassa  paritta  patbavisanna  bbavita 


^ T tinnam  ® D ossattho,  S -btiumi-  ® Y bbinisanaka  ® Y -sankharam  ossaji  muni 
{corrected  frotn  ossaji),  D -sankhara  ossaji,  DSY  avassaji  muni  ZS  abbidadi, 
D abbida  kacammicatta-,  Y sambbavan  y sumabata  vata  vatayam  the  four 

Sinhalese  MSS.  read  patubbavaya  devadundubbinan  ca  pbalitun  ti  : the  addition 
is  an  evident  gloss,  and  is  not  in  the  Burmese  MS.  DS  ko  for  kbo  DSYZ 
betu  D patbavi/or  mabapatbavi  Y santi  for  vayanti,  Z mabavata  after 
kampenti  Y inserts  patbavim  and  SZ  patbaviyam  S samano  D omits  v^ 
after  brabmano  SYZ  patbavi-,  DSZ  -samfia. 
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hoti  appamana,  aposanna  so  imam  pathavim  kampeti  sahkam- 
peti  sampakampeti  sampavedheti,  ayam  dutiyo  hetu  dutiyo 
•paccayo  mahato  bkumicalassa  patubhavaya.  Puna  ca  param 
Ananda  yada  bodhisatto  Tusita  kaya  cavitva  sato  sampajano 
matukuccbim  okkamati  tada  ’yam  patbavi  kampati  sankam- 
pati  sampakampati  sampavedhati,  ayam  tatiyo  betu  tatiyo 
paccayo  mabato  bhumicalassa  patubbavaya.  Puna  ca  param 
Ananda  yada  bodhisatto  sato  sampajano  matukuccbisma 
nikkbamati  tada  ’yam  patbavi  kampati  sankampati  sam- 
pakampati sampavedhati,  ayam  catuttho  betu  catuttbo  pac- 
cayo mahato  bhumicalassa  patubbavaya.  Puna  ca  param 
Ananda  yada  Tathagato  anuttaram  sammasambodbim  abhi- 
sambujjbati  tada  ’yam  patbavi  kampati  sankampati  sampak- 
ampati sampavedhati,  ayam  paficamo  betu  pancamo  paccayo 
mahato  bhumicalassa  patubhavaya.  Puna  ca  param  Ananda 
yada  Tathagato  anuttaram  dhammacakkam  pavatteti  tada 
’yam  pathavi  kampati  sankampati  sampakampati  sampave- 
dhati, ayam  chattho  hetu  chattho  paccayo  mahato  bhumica- 
lassa patubhavaya.  Puna  ca  param  Ananda  yada  Tathagato 
sato  sampajano  ayusahkharam  ossajjati  tada  ’yam  pathavi 
kampati  sankampati  sampakampati  sampavedhati,  ayam 
sattamo  hetu  sattamo  paccayo  mahato  bhumicalassa  patubha- 
vaya. Puna  ca  param  Ananda  yada  Tathagato  anupadisesaya 
nibbanadhatuya  parinibbayati  tada  ’yam  pathavi  kampati 
sankampati  sampakampati  sampavedhati,  ayam  atthamo  hetu 
atthamo  paccayo  mahato  bhumicalassa  patubhavAvati.  Ime 
kho  Ananda  attha  hetu  attha  paccaya  mahato  bhumicalassa 
patubhavayati. 

Attha  kho  ima  Ananda  parisa,  katama  attha  ? khattiya- 
parisa  brahmanaparisa  gahapatiparisa  samanaparisa  catum- 
maharAikaparisa  tavatimsaparisa  maraparisa  brahmaparisa. 
Abhijanami  kho  panaham  Ananda  anekasatam  khattiyapari- 
sam  upasahkamitva  tatra  pi  maya  sannisinnapubban  c’eva 


' D -samna,  S yo  for  so  ^ D okkamiii  ’ SZ  mahato,  Y puna  ® SYZ  pathavi 
D puna  SY  pathavi  SZ  -vedheti  g bhumi-  S pathavi  >8  g bhumi- 
*8  D puna  D ossajati,  Y pathavi  D omits  kampati,  Z sampavedhati  D 

omits  yada,  Y pathavi  DSYZ  hetu  Y atth’  ima,  D me /or  kho  Y samana- 

DY  sannismnapubham  eva. 
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sallapitapubban  ca  sakaccba  ca  samapajjitapubba,  tattba  yadi- 
sako  tesarii  vanno  hoti  tadisako  maybaiii  vanno  boti  yadisako 
tesam  saro  boti  tadisako  mayham  saro  boti,  dbaramiya  ca 
kathaya  sandassemi  samadapemi  samuttejemi  sampabaihsemi, 
bbasamanan  ca  mam  na  jananti,  ko  nu  kho  ayam  bbasati  devo 
va  manusso  va  ? ti;  dbammijm  ca- kathaya  sandassetva  samada- 
petva  samuttejetva  sampabaiiisetva  antaradhayami,  antarahi- 
tan  ca  mam  na  jananti  ko  nu  kho  ayam  antarahito  devo  va 
manusso  va?  ti.  Abbijanami  kho  panaham  Ananda  anekasa- 
tam  brabmanaparisam  . . pc  . . gabapatiparisam  samanaparisam 
catummaharajikaparisam  tavatiiiisaparisaih  maraparisam  brab- 
maparisaiii  upasankamitva  tatra  pi  maya  sannisinnapubban 
c’eva  sallapitapubban  ca  sakaccba  ca  samapajjitapubba,  tattba 
5’adisako  tesam  vanno  boti  tadisako  mayham  vanno  boti 
3’adisako  tesaiii  saro  hoti  tadisako  mayham  saro  boti,  dbam- 
miya  ca  kathaya  sandassemi  samadapemi  samuttejemi  sampa- 
bamsemi,  bbasamanan  ca  mam  na  jananti,  ko  nu  kbo  ayam 
bbasati  devo  va  manusso  va  ? ti ; dbammiya  ca  katbaya 
sandassetva  samadapetva  samuttejetva  sampabainsetva  anta- 
radbajAmi,  antarabitafi  ca  mam  na  jananti,  ko  nu  kbo 
ayam  antarabito  devo  va  manusso  va  ? ti.  Ima  kbo  Ananda 
attba  parisa. 

Attba  kbo  imani  Ananda  abbibbayatanani,  katamani  attba? 
Ajjbattam  rupasanni  eko  babiddba  rupani  passati  parittani 
suvannadubbannani,  tani  abbibbuyya  janami  passamiti  evam- 
sanni  boti,  idam  patbamam  abbibbayatanam.  Ajjbattam 
rupasanni  eko  babiddba  rupani  passati  appamanani  suvanna- 
dubbannani, tani  abbibbuyya  janami  passamiti  evamsanni 
boti,  idam 'dutiyam  abbibbayatanam.  Ajjbattam  arupasanni 
eko  babiddba  rupani  passati  parittani  suvannadubbannani, 
tani  abbibbuyya  janami  passamiti  evanisanni  boti,  idam 
tati5mm  abbibbayatanam.  Ajjbattam  arupasanni  eko  bahid- 
dba  rupani  passati  appamanani  suvannadubbannani,  tani 


^ D samapajjitapubba  ^ S omits  mam  ''  SZ  -hitam  ® DY  neka  DY  sanisinna- 
pubbam  eva  D samapajjitam  pubba  *®  DY  omit  ca  D omits  mam  Y at^’ 
imani,  D me  for  kbo  D -samfii  D -samni,  S hoti  Z arupasanni,  D 
-sanifii,  -manani  D passamiti,  -samni  DZ  -sarimi  j)  .dubbani  D omits 
tani,  D -sariiiii  S arupa-,  DZ  -sanifii  J)Y  -manani. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  V. — The  Brhat-Sahhita;  or,  Complete  System  of  Natural 
Astrology  of  Varaha-mihira.  Translated  from  Sanskrit 
into  English,  by  Dr.  H.  Kern. 

{Continued  from  Vol.  VI.  p.  338.) 

Chapter  LXV. 

Signs  of  Goats. 

1.  I will  tell  the  lucky  and  evil  signs  of  goats.  Such  as 
have  eight,  nine,  or  ten  teeth,  are  lucky,  and  may  be  kept ; 
such  as  have  seven  teeth,  should  be  removed. 

2.  A black  circle  on  the  right  side  of  a white  goat  is  a 
favourable  mark.  Likewise  a white  circle  on  the  right  side 
of  one  having  the  colour  of  an  elk,  of  sable  hue,  or  red.'- 

3.  The  udderlike  part  hanging  down  from  the  neck  of 
goats  is  known  by  the  name  of  “ neck  ornament.”  ® A 
goat  with  one  dewlap  brings  happiness ; extremely  lucky  are 
those  having  two  or  three  dewlaps. 

4.  All  goats  without  horns,  and  those  that  are  entirely 
white  or  entirely  black,  promise  good.  Lucky  also  are  such 
as  are  half  black,  half  white ; or  half  russet,  half  black. 

5.  A goat  that  marches  in  front  of  the  flock,  and  the 
first  that  plunges  into  water, — that  has  the  head  white,  or 
blazes®  on  the  forehead, — is  favourable.'' 

' Or  “ dark  red.” 

^ Anglic'e  dewlap  or  wen.  Manx  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  Latin 
monile,  Norse  me^i,  Old  Saxon  meni ; it  is  well  known  that  the  same 
acceptation  is  very  common  in  Vedic  writing's. 

® Utpala  reads  krttikd  instead  of  tikkiku,  explaining  it  by  tilakdh. 
The  word  krttikd,  evidently  in  the  acceptation  of  “ blaze,  star,  white 
dot,”  occurs  also  in  the  Crautasutra  of  Katyayana  20,  1,  34,  where 
krttikdnji  is  interpreted  by  the  commentator  in  this  way : 

xfltl^  |(t1J.  The  man  understood  the  general 
purport,  but  was  evidently  unacquainted  with  the  technical  meaning  of 
krttikd. 

' A goat  of  this  description  is  termed  kuttaka ; see  below,  st.  9. 
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6.  One  that  has  the  neck  or  head  speckled,  the  colour  of 
pounded  sesamum,  and  the  eyes  red,  is  esteemed  of  good 
augury.  Likewise  a white  one  with  black  legs,  or  a black 
one  with  white  legs.' 

7.  A white  goat  with  black  testicles  and  a black  patch  in 
the  middle,  or  one  whose  step  is  resounding  and  slow,  is 
auspicious.^ 

8.  A goat  with  horns  and  feet  like  an  elk’s,  or  white  in 
the  forepart  and  black  behind,  promises  good.®  About  this 
matter  there  is  a stanza  of  Garga’s,  running  as  follows  : 

9.  (“  The  various  kinds  of  goats  denominated)  Kuttaka, 
Kutila  (or  Kuttika),  Jatila  and  Vamana,  are  all  four  children 
to  Fortune,  that  do  not  dwell  in  places  from  whence  she  has 
fled.” 

10.  Inauspicious  are  such  goats  as  have  a voice  like  a 
donkey,  a wretched  tail,  misshapen  claws,  a bad  colour, 
stunted  ears,  an  elephant’s  head,  or  a black  palate  and 
tongue. 

11.  Such  as  have  a colour  and  dewlap  of  favourable  ap- 
pearance, are  hornless  and  red-eyed,  will,  when  properly 
attended  to  in  the  dwellings  of  men,  yield  pleasure,  renown, 
and  fortune. 


Chapter  LXVI. 

Signs  of  Horses. 

1.  A courser  will  be  perfect  in  all  its  limbs,  when  the  neck 
is  long,  the  prominences  above  the  eyes^  extensive,  the  rump 

' Such  goats  go  hy  the  name  of  kutila. 

’ An  animal  of  this  description  is  csWeA  jatila. 

* The  term  for  it  is  vamana. 

' In  a quotation,  not  unlikely  from  Paraqara,  we  find  a definition  of 
akshikuta  : 


cTH:  I 

•^^Tlt  ?ra!T  ^ II 
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and  heart  broad,  the  palate,  lips  and  tongue  red,  the  skin, 
hair  and  tail  fine,  the  hoofs  well  formed,  the  pace  and  face 
good,  the  ears,  lips  and  tail  short,  the  legs,  knees  and  thighs 
round,  the  teeth  equal  and  white,  the  shape  and  appearance 
nice.  Such  a horse  kept  by  the  king  will  always  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  the  foe. 

2.  (Turnings  in  the  hair)  under  the  eyes,  on  the  jaws, 
cheeks,  heart,  throat,  nose,  temple,  hip,  abdomen,  knee, 
scrotum,  navel,  shoulder,  or  breech,  and  on  the  left  (or 
“ right  ”)  loin  or  leg,  are  ill-omened.^ 

3.  Turnings  of  hair  on  the  muzzle,  throat,  ears,  back, 
eyes,  lips,  haunches,  forelegs,  loins,  flanks,  along  with  those 
on  the  brow,  are  of  very  good  augury.^ 

4.  Amongst  them  there  is  one  “constant  turning”  on 
the  muzzle,  one  in  the  hairs  of  the  forehead,  two  on  the 

R RTUfJJ  I 
ii 

’ In  a work  on  horsecraft,  ascribed  to  Katya  Vararuci,  and  cited  at 
large  by  Utpala,  we  read  the  following  : 


The  term  chill  is  defined  in  another  quotation  (probably  from 
Paraqara) : 

^ Comm. : 

^ ftwi%  fnT  u 
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groins,  two  on  the  adjoining  parts, ^ two  on  the  head,  and 
two  on  the  breast.^ 

5.  A colt  is  marked  by  six  white  teeth,  which  become 
tawny  when  the  horse  is  two  years  old;  at  three  years  it 
loses,  and  (at  four  years)  recovers  its  middlemost  incisors; 
at  five  (and  six)  years  the  eyeteeth.  The  same  teeth  will 
after  every  subsequent  period  of  three  years  become  darkish, 
yellow,  white,  coloured  like  black  salt,  wax,  conch- shell, 
become  hollow,  slack,  and  at  length  fall  out.® 


Chapter  LX VI I. 

Signs  of  Elephants. 

1.  Elephants  with  tusks  of  the  colour  of  honey,  with 
well-proportioned  body,  being  neither  too  fat  nor  too  lean, 
fit  for  use,  with  even  members,  a back  curved  like  a bow, 
and  buttocks  like  those  of  a boar,  are  denominated  Bhadra 
{i.e.  well-favoured). 

2.  The  characteristics  of  the  species  called  Manda  {i.e, 
dull)  are  : a slack  breast,  slack  folds  on  the  waist,  a paunch- 
belly,  a thick  skin  and  neck,  a huge  loin  and  root  of  the  tail, 
and  the  look  of  a lion. 

‘ Utpala:  I rlrl 

I 

I am  unacquainted  with  the  English  terms. 

^ The  corresponding  passage  from  Paraqara  has  : I 

TtHTTTT  I fr  I tt  I 

II 

’ Comm. : cfTT^ 

%ri  Sr%  I 
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3.  The  elephants  of  the  species  Mrga  {i.e.  deer)  have  the 
lip,  tail  and  penis  short,  the  feet,  neck,  tusks,  trunk  and  ears 
smaU,  the  eyes  large.  The  sort  called  Sankirna  (he.  mixed) 
shows  the  characteristics  of  those  before  described  inter- 
mingled. 

4.  The  height  of  the  Mrga  is  five  cubits,  the  length 
seven,  the  circumference  eight.  These  numbers  increased 
by  one  are  those  of  the  Manda ; by  two,  of  the  Bhadra, 
The  “ mixed  ” elephant  has  no  fixed  measure. 

5.  The  colour  of  the  Bhadra’s  frontal  juice  is  green  ; of 
the  Manda’s,  turmeric  hued ; of  the  Mrga’'s,  sable ; of  the 
mixed  elephant’s,  mixed. 

6.  7.  Auspicious  are  such  elephants  as  have  the  lips, 
palate  and  mouth  red ; the  eyes  like  a sparrow’s ; the  tusks 
smooth  and  turned  up  at  the  extremity ; the  face  broad  and 
long;  the  backbone  arched,  long,  not  protruding,  and  lying 
deep ; the  frontal  globes  like  a tortoise’s  back,  and  covered 
with  thin  and  scanty  hairs ; the  ears,,  jaws,  navel,  front  and 
genitals  big;  the  claws  convex,  to  the  number  of  eighteen 
or  twenty ; the  trunk  round  and  covered  with  three  fines ; 
the  hairs  of  the  tail  nice ; the  frontal  juice,  and  the  wind 
from  the  trunk’s  point,  of  good  odour. 

8.  Elephants  with  a long  finger  ^ and  a red  point  of  the 
trunk,  with  a voice  like  the  din  of  rainclouds,  and  with  a 
big,  long  and  round  neck,  bring  luck  to  the  king. 

9.  But  elephants  devoid  of  frontal  juice;  having  too 
many  or  too  few  claws  and  limbs  ; crooked,  undersized,  with 
tusks  similar  to  ram’s  horns ; with  prominent  testicles ; 
lacking  the  extremity  of  the  trunk ;.  having  the  palate 
dusky,  dark-blue,  spotted  or  black  ; with  small  tusks  or  no 
tusks  at  all ; or  without  sex ; those,  as  well  as  a female 
elephant  that  shows  some  characteristics  of  the  male,  and 
one  that  is  pregnant,  should  the  king  order  to  be  re- 
moved to  another  place,  as  they  produce  very  dire  conse- 
quences. 

^ Comm.:  71^  1 j I 

^ II 
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Chapter  LXVIII. 

Signs  of  Men. 

1.  By  duly  observing  tbe  height,  weight,  gait,  compact- 
ness, temperament,  colours,  sleekness,  voice,  natural  character, 
physiognomy,  division  of  limbs,  ^ and  complexion,  the  skilled 
80othsa5'^er  may  reveal  the  past  and  the  future. 

2.  Feet  not  sweaty,  hued  like  the  calix  of  a lotus,  warm, 
curved  like  a tortoise’s  back,  with  soft  soles,  connected  toes, 
bright  and  red  nails,  well-shaped  heels  and  no  projecting 
ancles,  are  those  of  a monarch.® 

3.  Feet  shaped  like  a winnowing  basket,  rough,  with 
whitish  nails,  crooked,  covered  with  veins,  meagre,  with 
toes  standing  far  from  each  other,  bring  poverty  and  pain. 
Feet  elevated  in  the  middle  are  fit  for  travelling;  tawny  ones 
lead  to  the  extirpation  of  the  lineage ; feet  with  soles  of  the 
hue  of  burnt  clay  cause  Brahman  murder ; yellow  ones  go  to 
forbidden  ground.® 

83.  Any  limb  being  coarse,  lean  and  covered  with  veins, 

> Cf.  ch.  Ixx.  24-26. 

* Comm. : 

® Comm. : 

©*v  N» 

xnxift  II 

wr?fr  i 

Os.  ^ 

The  translation  from  st.  4-82  is  here  omitted,  as  it  affords  very  little 
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is  pronounced  ill-favoured ; in  the  contrary  case  entirely 
auspicious. 

84.  Three  parts  of  a king’s  body  should  be  broad ; three 
others  deep  ; six  lofty  ; four  short ; seven  red ; five  long  and 
fine. 

85.  Navel,  voice  and  character — these  three  should  men 
have  deep.  Breast,  forehead  and  face — these  three  being 
broad  is  a happy  sign  in  men. 

86.  The  six  members  (which  should  be)  lofty  are  breast, 
girdle,  nails,  nose,  face,  and  raised  part  of  the  neck.  The 
four  limbs  that  bestow  benefits  by  being  short,  are  penis, 
back,  neck  and  legs. 

87.  The  outer  corner  of  the  eye,  feet,  hands,  palate,  lips, 
tongue  and  nails — these  seven,  to  be  sure,  bring  happiness 
by  being  red.  Five  parts,  viz.  teeth,  finger-joints,  hair,  skin 
and  nails,  being  fine,*  are  proper  to  happy  people. 

88.  Jaws,  eyes,  arms,  nose  and  the  space  between  the  paps 
— these  five  will  not  be  long  in  men,  unless  they  be  kings.^ 

interest,  and  as  some  stanzas  are  couched  in  a language  too  free  to 
be  decent  in  an  English  garb.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  signs  of 
beauty,  such  as  described  in  this  chapter,  generally  agree  with  the 
32  lakshanas  and  80  anuvyanjanas  of  the  ideal  image  of  Buddha  ; 
e.g.  sunigudhagulplia  in  st.  2 corresponds  with  gudhagulpha  in  Lalita- 
vistara  122,  17  ; ruciratdmranakha  in  the  same  stanza  and  st.  41  with 
tdmranakha  of  Cakya ; and  so  forth.  Cf.  Burnouf,  Lotus  de  la  bonne 
loi,  583,  sqq.  Any  distinction  between  lakshana  and  anuvyanjana  is 
unknown  to  our  author. 

‘ In  the  text  read  of  course. 

Cs 

^ Utpala  quotes  from  Garga : 

II 

I 

^ W II 

^ I 
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On  Complexion. 

89.  Let  those  who  are  able  to  predict  the  future  from 
the  marks  on  the  body,  observe  the  complexion  of  men, 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  as  it  announces  lucky  and  unlucky 
consequences.  For  it  is  like  the  shining  of  a lamp  within  a 
crystal  jar,  revealing  the  qualities  of  the  inward  light  to  the 
outside. 

90.  A complexion  that  originates  in  the  element  of  earth 

wr  \ 

II 

CTT^TW  I 

I ^ ^ ti?n»TT  II 

f ^xr|- ftiT:  i 

■qn  q^Sri:  II 

qq  ftTwr:  i 

Tlcra  q-^wt  ii 

qi^'^:  q^Wrr:  i 

N NJ  ^ C\  NJ 

q^wf^fq^i§rwTqftT:  qn^w  ii 
qr^  qqiqTT  =qTfq  f qqqfr  qqr  i 
^iRftT5fiTtq  qg^tq:  ii 

^qT  qqqq  q ^q  1 

qqqrq  qqq  qq^  qiiqiq  ii 
qwroi|1^qTfi!r  ^qn  ftqifqr  q i 
qqr  q^q  q^  qwq^:  q^rqiq  ii 

Cs 

qqTfqqqffq  qqr  q^  qq  ifqTfqqrr  i 
q^qq  f^q:  qq%q:  qijqiq  ii 
qTfqnrr^  qqr  qTqi  q^  q^  qrq^  q^ii:  i 
qw  TWrfq  qqn^qq^  qqrf^^q  II 

q^q  qqjq  q fqfq^^  q^qiq  l 
q^q  qrq\  q tqqqftt  qnqiq  ii 
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manifests  itself  in  the  sleekness  of  teeth,  skin,  nails,  hairs 
on  the  body  and  the  head,^  and  is  connected  with  a sweet 
smell.  It  causes  contentment,  acquisition  of  wealth,  bliss 
and  daily  progress  in  virtue. 

91.  A.  complexion  due  to  the  element  of  water  is  smooth, 
white  or  clear  yellow,  and  delightful  to  the  eye.  It  gives 
aflPection,  meekness,  pleasure  and  bliss.  Like  a mother  it 
causes  that  wants  get  fulfilled,  and  grants  to  mortals  its  bene- 
ficial effects. 

92.  The  “ fiery  ” complexion  is  harsh  and  fierce,  showing 
like  red  lotus,  gold  or  fire.  Allied  with  energy,  valour  and 
ardour,  it  leads  men  to  victory,  and  effects  that  the  object 
aimed  at  is  soon  attained. 

93.  A complexion  derived  from  the  element  of  wind  will 
be  smutty,  coarse,  black  and  of  bad  odour ; it  engenders 
death,  captivity,  sickness,  misery  and  loss  of  wealth.  A 
complexion  arising  from  the  aerial  element  shows  like 
crystal,  is  bright,  very  noble,  allied  with  good  fortune,  and 
a treasury,  so  to  say,  of  felicity. 

94.  The  complexions  enumerated  are  the  products,  sever- 
ally, of  earth,  water,  fire,  wind  and  sky.  Some  teach  that 
there  are  ten  of  them,  to  wit  (besides  the  foregoing),  those 
derived  from  the  Sun,  Vishnu,  Indra,  Yama,  and  the  Moon, 
successively.  In  their  characteristics  and  effects,  however, 
they  are,  to  state  it  briefly,  equal  to  the  others. 

On  Voice. 

95.  Kings  have  voices  resembling  the  sound  of  an  elephant, 
bull,  host  of  chariots,  battle-drum,  tabor,  lion  or  thunder. 
A voice  like  a donkey’s,  or  broken  and  harsh,  is  proper  to 
men  deprived  of  wealth  and  enjoyments. 

On  Temperament, 

96.  There  are  seven  constituents  of  temperament : fat, 
marrow,  skin,  bone,  sperm,  blood,  and  flesh.  The  effects  of 
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the  different  temperaments  of  men  may  be  stated,  in  short, 
as  follows : 

97.  Those  in  whose  temperament  blood  is  the  prevailing 
element  have  the  palate,  lips,  gums,  tongue,  outer  eye- 
corners,  anus,  hands  and  feet  red,  and  are  blessed  with  many 
enjoyments,  wives,  goods  and  sons. 

98.  Persons  with  a smooth  skin  are  rich  men ; those  who 
have  the  skin  soft,  will  be  beloved ; intelligent  men  have  it 
thin.  Those  in  whom  marrow  or  fat  prevails,  are  possessed 
of  a handsome  form,  and  rich  in  sons  and  goods. 

99.  A man  in  whom  the  bones  predominate,  has  thick 
bones,  is  strong,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  good-looking. 
Men  with  much  and  heavy  sperm  are  happy  husbands, 
learned  and  handsome. 

100.  One  in  whose  constitution  flesh  plays  the  foremost 
part,  is  corpulent,  learned,  wealthy  and  comely.  The  being 
well  knit  of  the  joints  is  called  compactness.  It  is  a cha- 
racteristic of  a man  enjoying  a good  fortune. 

101.  Five  parts  ought  to  show  a sleeky  appearance,  viz. 
mouth,  tongue,  teeth,  eyes  and  nails.  They  are  sleek  with 
men  rich  in  sons,  wealth  and  popularity ; rough  with  the 
poor. 

On  Colour. 

102.  A bright,  sleek  colour  is  proper  to  kings  ; the  same, 
but  in  inferior  degree,  marks  persons  possessing  sons  and 
wealth ; a coarse  colour  is  proper  to  indigent  people. 

On  Physiognomy. 

103.  The  peculiar  character  implied  by  one’s  physiogno- 
mical appearance,  must  be  studied  from  the  countenance. 
Those  who  have  a face  like  a bull,  tiger,  lion  or  sun-eagle, 
are  endowed  with  irresistible  valour,  and  monarchs  conquer- 
ing foes. 

104.  Men  with  countenances  like  a monkey,  buffalo,  boar 
or  buck,  are  owners  of  sons,  riches  and  happiness.  Persons 
marked  by  faces  and  forms  resembling  those  of  asses  and 
camels  have  neither  wealth  nor  enjoyment. 
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On  Height. 

105.  The  number  of  digits  which  make  the  measure  of 
men’s  height  is,  for  the  tallest,  108  ; for  those  of  middle 
height,  96  ; for  the  shortest,  84. 

On  Weight. 

106.  A man  living  in  happy  circumstances  weighs  half  a 
hhara  (=1000  joa/as) ; an  unhappy  man  less  than  that.  One 
bhdra  is  the  weight  of  very  well  to  do  people ; one  and 
a half,  that  of  monarchs. 

107.  A female  has  her  full  weight  and  height  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  a male  at  twenty-five  years,  or  else  in  the 
fourth  period  of  life.^ 

On  Natural  Character. 

108.  Man  is  born  with  a character  that  is  congenial  to 
earth,  water,  fire,  wind,  aether,  gods,  men,  giants,  imps  or 
beasts.  The  marks  are  the  following  : 

109.  A man  of  the  nature  proper  to  earth  has  the  odour 
of  fragrant  fiowers,  is  liberal  in  sharing  with  his  fellow- 
creatures,  of  sweet  breath,  and  constant.  One  of  a watery 
genius  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  much  water,  fond  of 
women,  and  relishes  liquids. 

110.  A man  of  the  nature  of  fire  is  fickle,  very  keen, 
cruel,  hungry  and  gluttonous.  One  of  the  nature  proper  to 
wind  is  restless,  lean,  and  soon  swayed  by  anger. 

* The  words  of  the  text  are  clear  in  themselves,  but  convey  no  dis- 
tinct meaning.  The  Comm.  says : ^ ?TT^- 

how  can  it  be  said  that  any  person  may  grow  in  height  after  his  fortieth 
year  ? It  may  be  supposed  that  the  author  had  only  in  view  the 
weight.  As  to  the  interpretation  of  the  commentator,  it  is  wholly 
wrong ; the  four  periods  are  (infancy),  (boyhood), 

(prime  of  age),  and  the  fourth  The  coincides 

with  the  juvenilis  aetas  of  the  Romans,  and  extends  to  the  fortieth 
year ; cf.  Su9ruta,  i.  129. 
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111.  One  of  aetherial  nature  is  ingenious,  has  an  open 
face,  is  skilled  in  the  knowledge  of  sounds,  and  porous  of 
his  body.  A man  who  has  the  genius  of  gods  will  he 
generous,  placable  and  affectionate. 

112.  A person  of  the  genius  of  mortals  delights  in  song 
and  finery,  and  is  always  ready  to  share  with  his  fellow- 
creatures. 

113.  One  endowed  with  the  character  of  giants  is  irascible, 
knavish,  and  wicked.  One  who  is  congenerous  with  imps 
will  be  fickle,  dirty,  talkative  and  very  plump  of  body. 

114.  One  that  is  timid,  greedy  and  voracious,  you  may 
take  to  be  a man  of  bestial  character.  Such  is  the  different 
nature  of  men  which  by  the  soothsayers  is  called  “^the 
character." 

On  Gait. 

115.  In  gait  kings  resemble  tigers,  swans,  elephants  in 
rut,  bulls  and  peacocks.  Likewise  persons  whose  pace  is 
noiseless  and  quiet  will  be  great  lords ; while  the  step  of 
poor  fellows  is  swift  and  skipping. 

116.  A carriage  when  tired  ; a meal  when  hungry  • drink 
when  vexed  by  thirst ; a guard  when  in  danger — the  man 
who  can  command  these  things  in  time  is  called  fortunate, 
indeed,  by  those  skilled  in  telling  a man’s  character  and 
future  from  the  marks  on  his  person. 

117.  Herewith  have  I,  with  (due)  attention  to  the  opinions 
of  the  Sages,'  succinctly  expounded  the  signs  of  men.  He 
who  studies  it  will  become  esteemed  by  the  king  and  a 
favourite  with  everybody. 

* That  is,  in  other  words : “ myself  am  not  responsible  for  any 
statement.”  Appealing  to  the  Sages  is  usual  with  our  author  whenever 
he  wishes  to  disburden  himself  from  responsibility.  Utpala  fails  not  to 
make  a similar  observation  : 

(Ch.  ix.  7)” 

’^XIT  II 
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Chapter  LXIX. 

Signs  of  the  Five  Great  Men, 

1.  By  the  planets  being  powerful,  standing  in  their  own 
asterisms,  in  their  culmination,  or  in  the  centres  {i.e.  the  first, 
fourth,  seventh  and  tenth  houses),  will  be  born  the  five 
exalted  personages  I am  now  going  to  speak  of. 

2.  By  Jupiter  being  in  its  power  will  be  born  (the  per- 
sonage denominated)  Hansa ; by  Saturn,  the  man  Qaca ; by 
Mars,  the  Rucaka  ; by  Mercury,  the  Bhadra ; and  by  Venus, 
the  Malavya. 

3.  4.  The  person’s  character,  in  its  fulness,  derives  from 
the  Sun  (in  full  power) ; the  qualities  of  body  and  mind, 
from  the  Moon’s  power.  Moreover,  the  man  will  show  the 
same  characteristics  with  (the  lord  of)  any  subdivision  Sun 
and  Moon  happen  to  stand  in ; so  that  he  will  agree  in 
temperament,  elements,  nature,  complexion,  colour,  cha- 
racter, shape,  etc.^  When  the  Sun  and  Moon,  while  occupy- 
ing such  and  such  a subdivision,  are  weak,  the  persons  to  be 
born  will  have  characteristics  of  a mixed  nature. 

5.  From  Mars  comes  spirit ; from  Mercury  weight ; from 
Jupiter  the  voice;  from  Venus  grace;  from  Saturn  the 
colour.^  The  qualities  will  be  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  planets  being  well  or  ill  circumstanced. 

6.  Persons  with  qualities  of  mixed  nature  will  not  be- 
come sovereigns,  but  have  a similar  course  of  life  and  become 
happy  men.  The  difierences  arise  from  the  benign  planets 
(i.e.  full  moon.  Mercury,  Jupiter  and  Venus)  being  stationed 
in  the  house  of  their  enemy,  or  in  descension,  or  from  their 
being  looked  at  by  the  evil  planets. 

7.  The  length  and  stretch  of  the  Hansa  ^ is  of  96  digits. 

^ For  the  dhdtu  or  sdra,  cf.  Brli.  Jataka,  ii.  11 : for  the  five  elements, 
6 ; for  the  character  and  shape,  8-11 ; for  the  colour,  5. 

^ Cf.  Brh.  Jataka,  ii.  1. 

® i.e.  what  we  call  Phenix,  metaphorically. 
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The  personages  going  by  the  names  of  Qaca,  Rucaka, 
Bhadra  and  MMavya,  are  each  taller  than  the  preceding  by 
three  digits. 

8.  A person  in  whom  the  quality  of  goodness  predomi- 
nates will  possess  charity,  steadiness,  uprightness  of  cha- 
racter and  piety  to  Gods  and  Brahmans.  One  in  whom  the 
quality  of  passion  is  uppermost  will  have  the  mind  addicted 
to  poetry,  art,  sacrifices  and  women,  besides  being  a great 
hero. 

9.  He  in  whom  the  quality  of  gloom  prevails  will  be  a 
cheat,  stupid,  lazy,  irascible  and  sleepy.  As  the  qualities  of 
goodness,  passion  and  gloom  may  be  differently  combined, 
there  will  be  seven  kinds  of  persons  with  mixed  characters, 
bating  the  minor  varieties. 

10.  The  Malavya  will  be  marked  by  arms  resembling  an 
elephant’s  trunk,  and  by  hands  reaching  to  the  knees.  His 
members  and  joints  are  fleshy ; he  has  a well-proportioned 
and  neat  frame,  and  a slender  waist.  His  face,  of  oblong 
form,  measures  thirteen  digits,  the  transverse  measure  be- 
tween the  ears  being  three  digits  less.  He  has  fiery  eyes, 
comely  cheeks,  even  and  white  teeth,  and  not  too  thick  lips. 

11.  Having  by  his  valour  obtained  wealth,  he  will,  resid- 
ing in  the  recesses  of  Mount  Pariyatra,  reign  as  a wise  king 
over  Malava,  Bharoach,  Surashti’a,  Late,  Sindh,  and  so  forth. 

12.  This  Malavya  will  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  piously 
depart  from  life  at  a place  of  pilgrimage. — Having  in  due 
form  indicated  the  characteristics  of  this  man,  I now  pro- 
ceed to  mention  those  of  the  others. 

13.  The  man  Bhadra  is  marked  by  having  the  arms  thick, 
equal,  round  and  long ; his  length  is  equal  to  the  stretch  of 
his  arms  from  one  side  to  the  other ; his  cheeks  are  covered 
with  soft,  small  and  dense  hairs. 

14.  In  his  constitution  skin  and  sperm  are  predominant ; 
his  breast  is  broad  and  thick ; his  prevailing  quality  is  good- 
ness. He  has  a tiger-like  face,  is  steadfast,  forbearing, 
virtuous,  grateful ; he  has  the  pace  of  an  elephant,  and 
knows  many  sciences. 

15.  He  is  sagacious,  handsome,  clever  in  the  arts,  con- 
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stant,  an  adept  at  ascetic  philosophy ; has  the  forehead  and 
temples  well-shaped  ; the  loins  likewise ; the  hands  and  feet 
hued  like  the  lotus  calix ; the  nose  fine ; the  eyebrows  even 
and  well-knit. 

16.  His  person  smells  like  earth  when  moist  from  fresh 
rain,  or  cassia-leaf,  safiron,  frontal  juice  of  elephants,  agal- 
lochum.  The  hair  of  his  head  is  black,  curled,  and  such 
that  each  single  hair  has  its  own  pore.  Sicut  equi  vel 
elephantis,  pudenda  ejus  non  conspicua. 

17.  His  hands  and  feet  are  marked  by  the  figure  of  a 
plough,  pestle,  club,  sword,  conch-shell,  quoit,  elephant, 
sea-monster,  lotus,  chariot.  His  imperiousness  will  he  fully 
experienced  by  his  people,  for,  self-willed  as  he  is,  he  does 
not  spare  even  his  own  kin. 

18.  Should  his  length  come  to  84  digits,  and  his  weight 
to  one  hhara,  then  he  will  be  lord  over  the  Middle  country ; 
but  if  he  have  the  full  measure  implied  in  the  words  “ taller 
by  three  digits  ” (st.  7),  he  will  be  emperor  of  the  whole 
country. 

19.  After  dutifully  ruling  the  country  he  acquired  by  his 
bravery,  the  Bhadra,  at  eighty  years  of  age,  will  depart 
from  life  at  a place  of  pilgrimage,  and  go  to  heaven. 

20.  The  Qaca  will  have  somewhat  projecting,  otherwise 
fine  teeth,  fine  nails,  blubber  eyes ; a swift  pace ; he  takes 
delight  in  science,  mining  and  trade  ; has  full  cheeks  ; is 
false ; a good  general ; fond  of  love’s  sport  and  partial  to 
other  men’s  wives ; restless,  valorous,  obedient  to  his  mother, 
and  attached  to  woods,  hills,  rivers  and  wildernesses. 

21.  The  same  Qaca  is  suspicious,  and  a keen  observer  of 
another’s  weak  points.  He  is  92  digits  in  length,  and,  not 
being  very  heavy,  has  a soft  step.  The  chief  constituent  of 
his  body  is  marrow. 

22.  His  waist  is  slender ; the  lines  on  his  hands  and  feet 
show  the  figures  of  a buckler,  sword,  lute,  couch,  garland, 
drum,  trident,  and  run  in  an  upward  direction. 

23.  This  Qaga  will  be  a border  chieftain  or  provincial 
governor.  His  body  afflicted  with  colic  or  a fistula  on  the 
buttocks,  he  will,  seventy  years  old,  reach  Yama’s  home. 
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24.  The  marks  of  the  Hansa  are : the  mouth  red ; the 
face  gold-coloured,  and  showing  thick  cheeks  and  an  ele- 
vated nose  ; the  head  round ; the  eyes  honey  like  ; the  nails 
wholly  red;  the  figures  (formed  by  the  lines  on  hands  and 
feet)  similar  to  garlands,  fillets,  elephant’s  hooks,  conch- 
shells,  intertwined  fishhraces,  sacrificing  implements,  water- 
pots  and  lotuses ; the  voice  sweet  as  a swan’s ; the  feet 
well-shaped ; the  senses  subdued. 

25.  He  delights  in  water  ; the  predominant  constituent 
in  him  is  sperm  ; his  weight  comes  to  1600  palas,  whereas 
his  length,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Sages,  will  be 
96  digits. 

26.  The  Hansa  will  possess  the  country  of  Khasa, 
Qurasena,  Gandhara,  and  the  land  between  the  Ganges  and 
Jamna.  After  exercising  the  royal  power  for  90  years,’  he 
will  meet  death  within  a wood. 

27.  (The  worthy  Rucaka  by  name)  will  have  good  eye- 
brows and  hairs  ; a red-tinged  dusky  colour  ; a neck  marked 
with  three  folds  like  a shell ; an  oblong  face.  He  is  brave, 
cruel,  an  egregious  counsellor,  a chief  of  robbers,  and  a 
practised  soldier. 

28.  The  measure  of  Rucaka’s  face,  in  length,  being  taken 
four  times,  gives  the  measure  of  his  middle.  His  skin  is 
thin  ; in  his  temperament  blood  and  flesh  are  the  chief  parts. 
He  is  a killer  of  foes,  and  attains  his  objects  by  dint  of 
reckless  audacity. 

29.  His  hands  and  feet  are  marked  with  figures  like  a 
club,  lute,  bull,  bow,  thunderbolt,  spear,  moon  and  trident. 
He  shows  piety  towards  his  gurus,  to  Brahmans  and  deities. 
His  length  is  a hundred  digits ; his  weight  a thousand  palas. 

30.  He  is  an  adept  in  charms  and  spells,  and  has  thin 
knees  and  legs.  When  this  Rucaka  has  reigned  as  king 

* This  is  evidently  a mistake  of  the  autlior’s  ; he  certainly  means, 
“at  ninety  years  of  age  the  H.  will  die,”  hut  his  words  convey  quite  a 
different  meaning.  Better  in  the  Saravali : 

It  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  the 
author  of  the  Saravali  is  posterior  to  Varaha-mihira. 
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over  the  Yindhya,  Sahyagiri  and  TJjein,  he  will,  on  reaching 
seventy  years,  find  his  death  by  the  sword  or  fire. 

31.  There  are  five  other  men,  who  will  be  the  attendants 
of  the  fore-mentioned  monarchs,  viz.  Yamanaka,  Jaghanya, 
Kubja,  Mandalaka  and  Samin.^  Now  listen  by  what  tokens 
these  men,  generally  called  the  “ mixed  ones,”  are  character- 
ized. 

32.  Yamanaka  is  corpulent,  hunchbacked,  and  somewhat 
broad  in  the  middle  and  between  the  armpits.  He  wiU  be  a 
famous  servant  of  king  Bhadra,  prosperous,  liberal  in  giving, 
and  devoted  to  Yasudeva. 

33.  He  called  Jaghanya  will  be  a servant  to  Malavya. 
His  ears  are  similar  to  a crescent  ; the  joints  of  his  body  are 
good ; sperm  is  the  principal  part  of  his  temperament ; he 
is  a denunciator,  a poet,  rough  of  skin,  and  has  gross  hands 
and  fingers. 

34.  The  same  Jaghanya  will  be  cruel,  rich,  of  comprehen- 
sive® intellect,  generally  famous,  red  of  complexion,  and  a 
jocose  fellow.  On  his  breast,  feet  and  hands,  he  shows  the 
figure  of*  a sword,  spear,  noose  and  axe. 

35.  36.  As  to  the  man  of  the  name  of  Kubja,  he  shows 
no  defects  in  the  lower  members,  but  is  somewhat  shrunk  in 
the  forepart  of  the  body  and  crooked.  He  will  be  an  at- 
tendant on  Hansa,  an  atheist,  rich,  learned,  brave,  an 
informer,  grateful,  ingenious  in  arts,  quarrelsome,  have 
plenty  of  retainers,  and  be  wife-ridden.  This  said  Kubja, 
always  stirring,  will  on  a sudden  leave  this  world  to  which 
he  was  so  much  attached. 

37.  He  named  Mandalaka  will  be  a follower  of  Bucaka’s, 
an  adept  in  spells,  clever,  and  devoted  to  acts  of  witchcraft, 
ghost-banning  and  the  like,  and  to  sciences. 

38.  He  looks  elderly,  has  rough  and  coarse  hair,  is  able 
in  destroying  enemies,  devoted  to  the  Brahmans,  deities, 
religious  worship  and  ascetic  philosophy ; swayed  by  his 
wife,  and  intelligent. 

* Also  Savin. 

^ It  is  not  a little  curious  that  in  one  codex  of  the  Comm. 
is  explained  by  in  the  other  by 

voL.  yn. — [new  gERiES.] 
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39.  As  to  Samin,  lie  'will  be  a retainer  to  Qaca,  very  mis- 
shapen of  body,  liberal  in  giving,  and  a man  that  performs 
deeds  by  powerful  enterprise.  For  the  rest,  he  will  in  his 
qualities  resemble  Qaca. 


Chapter  LXX. 

Sipns  of  Women. 

1.  If  one  aspire  to  become  lord  of  the  country,  let  him 
marry  a girl  whose  feet  are  sleek,  elevated,  thin  at  the 
extremity,  with  red  nails  and  ancles  equal,  not  bony,  nice 
and  not  protruding ; with  connected  toes  and  rosy  soles. 

2.  Of  good  augury  are  feet  marked  with  fishes,  hooks, 
lotuses,  barley-corns,  thunderbolts,  ploughs  and  swords  ; not 
sweaty  and  soft  on  the  soles.  So,  too,  legs  not  hairy,  without 
prominent  veins,  and  quite  round ; knees  even  and  not  fat  at 
the  joints.^ 

4.  Broad,  plump  and  heavy  hips  to  support  the  girdle, 
and  a navel  deep,  large  and  turned  to  the  right,  are  held  of 
good  omen  in  women. 

fi.  A female  middle  with  three  folds  and  not  hairy  ; 
breasts  round,  close  to  each  other,  equal  and  hard  ; a bosom 
devoid  of  hair  and  soft,  and  a neck  marked  with  three  lines, 
bring  wealth  and  joys. 

6.  A swelling  lip  hued  like  the  blossom  of  Pentapetes  or 
the  brilliant  Bimba  fruit,  and  equal  teeth  white  as  jessamine 
buds,  are  such  qualities  in  wives  as  will  be  conducive  to  the 
husband’s  joy  and  immense  advantage. 

7.  A tone  of  voice  sweet  as  the  kokila’s  and  swan’s, 

* Comm. : 

f^refr  fTT^ST^t  I 

Cs.  ^ 

The  translation  of  the  third  stanza  is  omitted. 
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genteel,  sincere,  not  grovelling,  is  attended  witli  much,  happi- 
ness. A straight,  handsome  nose,  with  even  nostrils,  and  an 
eye  vicing  with  the  lustre  of  the  petals  of  the  dark  lotus, 
are  esteemed  of  good  foreboding. 

8.  Auspicious  are  brows  curved  like  a crescent,  not  knit 
together,  not  too  broad,  not  hanging.  Likewise  a forehead 
neither  low  nor  lofty,  of  the  shape  of  a crescent,  and  not 
hairy. 

9.  They  deem  it  also  of  good  augury  that  the  two  ears 
are  properly  thick,  soft,  equal  and  close  to  the  head.  Hairs 
sleek,  dark,  soft,  curled  and  coming  forth  one  by  one  from 
the  pores,  bring  joy ; so  does  a head  of  moderate  size.^ 

10.  Damsels  who  bear  the  following  marks  on  foot  or 
handpalm  attain  to  the  state  of  queen,  viz.  waterpots,  seats, 
horses,  elephants,  Bilva-fruits,  sacrificial  posts,  arrows,  gar- 
lands, ear  ornaments,  chowries,  hooks,  barleycorns,  rocks, 
standards,  archways,  fishes,  crosses,  altars,  fans,  conch-shells, 
umbrellas,  lotuses. 

11.  Hands  with  not  prominent  pulses,  and  similar  in 
colour  to  the  inside  of  young  lotuses ; with  slender  fingers 
the  joints  of  which  are  placed  far  from  each  other;  are 
proper  to  king’s  wives.  A palm  neither  too  flat  nor  too 
rising,  and  showing  good  lines,  secures  to  her  who  owns  it 
the  possession  of  children,  pleasure  and  wealth,  and  causes 
her  to  be  not  widowed  for  a long  time. 

12.  A line  running  from  the  pulse  up  to  the  middle  finger, 
either  in  a woman’s  handpalm  or  a man’s,  as  well  as  a line 
going  upward  along  the  footsole,^  will  lead  to  the  joy  of 
sovereignty. 

13.  The  line  that,  issuing  from  below  the  little  finger,  runs 
to  between  the  fore  and  middle  finger,  insures  the  longest 
term  of  life ; the  shorter  it  is,  the  shorter  will  be  one’s  life. 

14.  At  the  bottom  of  the  thumb  are  the  lines  of  progeny. 

’ Comm. : 31 

fiTT:  I 

^ The  author  seems  to  mean  “ a line  on  the  footsole  running  from 
the  heel  to  the  toe.” 
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Big  lines  denote  boys  ; thin  ones  girls.  Long-lived  persons 
will  have  them  long  and  uninterrupted ; short-lived  ones, 
short  and  broken  off. 

15.  Herewith  has  been  told  what  promises  good  in  females  ; 
anything  contrary  to  it  is  pronounced  evil.  I will  now 
briefly  mention  the  consequences  that  are  particularly 
execrable. 

16.  A wife  whose  little  toe  or  the  one  next  to  it  does  not 
touch  the  ground,  or  whose  second  toe  extends  beyond  the 
great  toe,  is  a most  vile  whore. 

17.  Legs  either  lean  or  ^ too  plump,  covered  with  veins, 
hairy,  with  the  calves  drawn  up ; a pudendum  wry  to  the 
leftward,  low  and  small,  and  a potlike  belly,  are  proper  to 
unhappy  females. 

18.  A short  neck  with  a woman  announces  poverty;  a 
long  one,  the  ruin  of  the  family ; a broad  and  prominent  , 
one,  malignancy. 

19.  She  who  has  squint,®  or  tawny,  or  grey  and  fickle 

eyes,  will  be  of  a bad  character,  and  she  who,  when  smiling, 
shows  dimples  in  her  cheeks,  is  pronounced  unquestionably 
to  be  an  unchaste  wife.  * 

20.  If  the  forehead  is  hanging  over,  she  will  kill  her 
brother-in-law ; is  it  the  beUy  that  projects,  she  is  to  kill 
her  father-in-law ; is  it  the  buttocks,  her  husband.  A 

This  is  the  meaning  of  ca  ; 

^ ^:f%rTT  g^Tif^f^cn  ii 

A var.  reading,  obviously  a had  conjecture,  exhibits  ^ ; gushka 

and  vimdmsa  mean  exactly  the  same. 

® The  Comm,  explains  kekara  by  kdcara,  a word  denoting  the  colour 
of  a cat’s  eyes  in  Kathasarit-s^gara,  65,  162,  and  167.  It  occurs  also 
in  a parallel  pas.sage,  probably  from  Garga ; 

rTT  WT  || 

It  is  by  no  means  likely  that  in  this  passage  kdcara  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  kekara. 
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female  being  excessively  tall,  and  having  the  upper  lip 
covered  with  too  thick  hair,  brings  no  good  to  her  husband. 

21.  Hairy,  smutty  looking  and  lumpish  breasts,  and  un- 
equal ears,  produce  misery.  Big,  protruding  and  unequal 
teeth  bode  misery,  and  black  gums  thievishness. 

22.  Hands  lean,  showing  thick  veins,  unequal,  and  marked 
with  figures  like  beasts  of  prey,  wolves,  rooks,  herons,  worms 
and  owls,  are  proper  to  women  deprived  of  joy  and  wealth. 

23.  A female  having  the  upper  lip  very  high,  and  the  hair 
coarse  at  the  ends,  likes  quarrel.  Generally  speaking,  vices 
will  be  found  with  the  ugly,  whereas  the  virtues  reside  there 
where  beauty  dwells. 

On  the  Division  of  the  Human  Body  in  General. 

24.  The  first  division  (of  the  limbs)  consists  of  the  feet 
along  with  the  ancles  ; the  second,  of  the  legs  with  the  knee- 
pans  ; the  third,  of  the  sexual  member,  thighs  and  scrotum  ; 
the  fourth,  of  the  navel  and  hip. 

25.  They  call  the  belly  the  fifth  division  ; the  sixth  is  the 
heart  along  with  the  paps ; the  seventh,  the  shoulder  and 
nape  of  the  neck ; the  eighth,  the  lips  and  neck. 

26.  The  eyes  along  with  the  brows  make  the  ninth  di- 
vision ; head  and  forehead  the  tenth.  The  feet  and  farther 
divisions  being  ill-favoured,  are  indicative  of  an  unhappy 
lot ; their  being  auspicious,  of  a lucky  lot. 


Chapter  LXXI. 

Omens  from  Slits  of  Garments. 

1.  In  the  corners  of  a cloth  dwell  deities  ; ^ in  the  middle 
part  of  the  upper  and  lower  ends  men  ; whilst  the  remaining 


’ It  must  be  understood  that  the  cloth  is  to  he  divided  into  nine 
compartments : 
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three  portions  fall  to  the  share  of  the  spirits  of  darkness. 
The  same  applies  to  couches,  seats  and  shoes. 

2.  When  a cloth  gets  soiled  by  ink,  cowdung,  mud  and 
the  like, — when  it  is  slit,  singed  or  rent, — you  may  reckon 
that  the  effects,  good  or  bad,  shall  be  complete,  if  the  cloth 
be  new ; but  always  decreasing  the  more  it  has  been  used. 
The  effects  are  more  intensive,  in  case  of  an  upper  garment. 

3.  A slit,  etc.,  in  the  portions  of  the  spirits  of  darkness 
bodes  illness,  if  not  death  ; in  one  of  the  portions  of  men, 
it  bodes  the  birth  of  a son  and  power ; in  a part  presided 
over  by  deities,  increase  of  enjoyments.  A flaw  in  any  tip 
is  declared  unfavourable. 

4.  A slit  in  figure  like  a heron,  pelican,  owl,  pigeon, 
crow,  beast  of  prey,  jackal,  ass,  camel  or  snake,  although  it 
appear  in  a portion  presided  over  by  deities,  causes  among 
men  a danger  amounting  to  death. 

5.  A slit  of  the  shape  of  an  umbrella,  standard,  cross, 
Vardhamana,  Qrivrksha,  waterpot,  lotus,  archway,  and  the 
like,  should  it  even  be  found  in  the  parts  allotted  to  the 
demons,  brings  men  speedy  fortune. 

6.  The  asterism  Acvini  ^ gives  plenty  of  garments,  but 
Bharani  takes  them  away.  A cloth  (being  worn  for  the  first 
time)  at  Krttika  will  be  burnt ; at  Bohini,  it  will  bring 
wealth  and  success. 

7.  (From  a garment  being  first  used)  at  Mrga9iras,  there 
will  ensue  danger  to  it  from  mice  ; at  Ardra,  the  very  death ; 
at  Punarvasu,  good  luck  ; at  the  asterism  next  to  it  {i.e. 
Pushya),  acquisition  of  riches. 

8.  (If  a new  cloth  is  put  on)  at  A5lesha,  it  will  be  torn ; 
at  Magha,  it  announces  death  ; at  Purva-Phalguni,  danger 
from  the  sovereign.  Uttara-Phalguni  is  conducive  to  ac- 
quisition of  wealth. 

9.  By  Hasta  enterprises  will  succeed ; by  Citra  good 
luck  is  coming.  The  putting  on  a new  garment  at  Svati  is 
auspicious ; by  doing  so  at  Vijakha,  one  wiU  become  gene- 
rally beloved. 

' i e.  if  A^vini  be  tiie  asterism  of  the  day  on  vvhich  a garment  is 
worn  the  first  time,  the  consequences  mentioned  are  to  ensue. 
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10.  Meeting  with  a friend  is  the  result  (of  a new  garment) 
at  Anuradha.  The  cloth  will  be  ruined,  if  used  for  the  first 
time  at  Jyeshtha,  and  it  will  get  a ducking  in  water,  if  put 
on  at  Mula.  Diseases  (attend  one’s  using  a new  cloth)  at 
P urva- Ashadha. 

11,  12.  He  who  wishes  to  use  a new  garment  at  TJttara- 
Ashadha  may,  it  is  deemed,  expect  dainty  food ; at  Qravana, 
ophthalmy  ; at  Dhanishtha,  acquisition  of  corn  ; at  Qata- 
bhishaj,  great  danger  occasioned  by  poison;  at  Purva-Bhadra- 
pada,  danger  from  water ; at  Uttara-Bhadrapada,  getting  of 
sons,  and  at  Revati,  as  they  state,  possession  of  jewels. 

13.  Using  a new  garment,  even  at  an  unlucky  asterism, 
^ will  have  satisfactory  efiects,  if  it  be  worn  with  permission 

of  Brahmans,  or  if  it  have  been  bestowed  by  the  king,  or 
procured  for  the  wedding  ceremony. 

14.  (Using  a new  garment,  even  at  an  unlucky  asterism, 
is  approved  of  on  the  wedding  day,  as  a token  of  royal 
favour,  or  with  permission  of  Brahmans.) 


Chapter  LXXII. 

Siffns  of  Chowries. 

1.  They  say  the  gods  have  created  the  Yacks  in  the  dens 
of  the  Snowy  Mountains  for  the  tail’s  sake.  The  hairs  of 
their  tails  are  some  yellowish,  some  black,  some  white. 

2.  Sleekness,  softness,  density  of  the  hairs,  brightness, 
the  being  connected  with  a small  bone,  and  whiteness,  are 
pronounced  to  be  the  good  qualities  in  chowries.  Such  as 
are  defective,  small  or  broken  off)  are  bad. 

3.  The  handle  to  the  chowrie  must  measure  one  cubit,  or 
one  and  a half,  or  otherwise  an  ell.  Made  from  favourable 
wood,  decked  with  gold  and  silver,  and  ornamented  with 
variegated  gems,  it  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  kings. 

4.  Clubs,  umbrellas,  elephant’s  hooks,  canes,  bows,  cano- 
pies, halberds,  standards  and  chowries  with  sticks  of  pale 
colour,  are  fit  for  Brahmans ; of  the  hue  of  Cocculus  cordi- 
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folius  for  Kshatriyas ; witli  honey-coloured  ones  for  Vaicyas  ; 
with  black  ones  for  Qudras. 

5.  Sticks  with  an  even  number  of  knots,  two,  four,  and 
so  forth  up  to  twelve,  produce,  successively : loss  of  a 
mother,  of  land,  wealth,  family,  engender  sickness,  and 
death. 

6.  The  same  having  an  odd  number  of  knots,  three,  five, 
seven,  and  so  on,  will  secure  to  the  owners  success  in  journey- 
ing, destruction  of  enemies,  much  gain,  acquisition  of  land, 
increase  of  cattle,  and  fulfilment  of  wishes. 


Chapter  LXXIII. 

Signs  of  Umbrellas. 

1,  2,  3.  A white  umbrella  constructed  either  ‘ of  feathers 
of  swans,  cocks,  peacocks  and  cranes,  or  covered  entirely 
with  new  silk-cloth  ; studded  with  pearls ; dark  with  gar- 
lands hanging  down ; with  a pommel  of  crystal  and  a stick 
of  pure  gold  ; six  cubits  long  ; containing  nine,  seven  knots 
or  a single ; having  three  cubits  in  extension ; all  over  well 
covered;  adorned'^  with  jewels ; — such  an  umbrella,  kept 
high  aloft,  will  tend  to  a sovereign’s  benefit  and  bring 
victory. 

4.  The  umbrella  sticks  of  a prince  royal,  queen,  com- 
mander-in- chief  and  general,  must  be  made  such  as  to 
measure,  in  succession  : 4|,  5,  4 and  2 digits. 

5.  Let  other  officers  have  their  umbrellas  decorated  at  the 
top  with  gold  fillets  as  tokens  of  royal  favour ; furnished 
with  hanging  wreaths  and  jewels,  and  made  from  peacock’s 
feathers. 

6.  Private  persons  should  have  the  umbrella  stick  of  a 
square  form,  but  the  umbrella  of  Brahmans  is  to  be  made 
with  an  entirely  round  stick. 

' In  the  text  read  ^ and  not,  as  it  is  printed,  ^ — rl. 

^ Read  in  the  printed  text  not 
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Chapter  LXXIY. 

Praise  of  Women} 

1.  In  the  domain^  of  a country  there  is  one  city  para- 
mount ; in  the  city  one  mansion,  and  in  that  mansion  one 
place,  and  in  this  a couch,  and  on  the  couch  a choice  wife, 
brilliant  with  jewels,  who  is  the  quintessence  of  royal 
enjoyment. 

2.  Jewels  are  set  off  by  women,  but  these  latter  do  not 
derive  their  splendour  from  the  lustre  of  j ewels : lovely 
maidens  captivate  the  heart,  even  without  gems,  whereas 
gems  do  not,  unless  connected  with  a woman’s  form. 

3.  For  princes  who  are  anxious  to  conceal  their  inward 
emotions ; who  exert  their  strength  to  subdue  the  power  of 
the  enemy ; who  are  pondering  on  policy  entangled  by  the 
ramifications  of  business  consequent  upon  so  many  things 
committed  or  omitted ; who  have  to  follow  ^ the  decisions  of 
their  counsellors ; have  reasons  for  suspicion  on  every  side, 
or  are  plunged  into  a sea  of  troubles, — it  is  a drop  of  joy  to 
embrace  a dear  love. 

4.  There  is  not  anywhere  by  the  Creator  produced  a 
gem,  woman  excepted,  that  on  being  heard,  seen,  touched, 
yea  remembered,  awakens  gladness  in  men.  For  her  sake 
do  virtue  and  wealth  exist ; from  her  are  children  and 
worldly  pleasures  : esteem  then  women  like  the  goddesses  of 
Fortune  in  the  house  by  giving  them  honour  and  influence. 

5.  And  those  who  from  aversion  proclaim  the  faults  of 
women  and  pass  over  their  virtues,  I inwardly  suspect  to  be 
malicious  men,  whose  sayings  do  not  proceed  from  honest 
motives. 

» This  chapter  forms,  with  the  four  following,  the  Antahpuracint^  or 
Reflections  on  Womankind. 

^ The  word  jaya  is  explained  by  Utpala  with  vijaya,  quite  right,  if 
the  latter  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  domain,  dominion.  That  vijaya  and 
vijitam  occur  in  this  acceptation  is  noticed  in  the  translator’s  disserta- 
tion “ Over  de  jaartelling  der  Zuidelijke  Buddhisten,”  p.  90  and  p.  106. 

Read 
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6.  Speak  out  tke  truth,  what  offence  is  there  in  females 
that  is  not  committed  by  males  ? They  are  outdone  by  men 
in  impudence,  but  excel  them  in  virtues.  And  so  says  Manu 
about  this  matter  : 

7.  “ Soma  has  given  them  purity,  the  Gandharvas  a 
trained  voice,  and  Agni  the  faculty  of  eating  all  sorts  of 
food.  Hence  women  are  like  unto  pure  gold. 

8.  “Brahmans  are  clean  at  the  feet ; cows  are  so  on  the 

back  ; goats  and  horses  in  the  face ; but  women  are  clean  all 
over.  % 

9.  “ They  are  objects  of  matchless  purity  ; in  no  way  can 
they  be  defiled,  for  every  month  do  their  courses  carry  off  all 
faults. 

V 10.  “ Those  houses  that  are  cursed  by  their  female  inmates 
being  undutifully  treated  shall  totally  perish,  as  if  struck  by 
witchcraft. 

11.  “ Whether  it  be  your  wife  or  your  mother,  (do  consider 
that)  men  are  sprung  from  women.  What  pleasure  ^ can 
you  expect,  0 ungrateful  men  ! in  reviling  both  ? 

12.  “ It  has  been  established  in  the  moral  code  that  there 
where  man  and  wife  go  astray,  both  have  equal  guilt.  Men 
do  not  regard  it ; women  then  are  better  in  this  respect. 

13.  “On  transgressing  against  his  wife,  a man  may  ex- 
piate his  sin  by  wearing  for  six  months  an  ass’s  hide  with 
the  hair  turned  outward. 

14.  “ (A  wife’s)  amorous  inclination  will  not  in  a hundred 
years  pass  away.  Men  leave  off  from  it  by  impotence, 
women  by  self-command. 

15.  “ 0 for  the  impudence  of  the  wicked ! who  revile 
blameless  females,  and  like  thieves,  themselves  engaged  in 
the  act  of  stealing,  cry  out  ‘ hold,  thief ! hold,  thief.’  ” 

16.  The  coaxing  words  ^ a man  utters  to  the  sweetheart  in 
privacy,  he  is  apt  to  forget  afterwards,  but  a wife  will  from 
gratitude  embrace  her  lifeless  husband,  and  so  enter  the  fire 
(of  the  pile). 

* Utpala  reads  gubham,  “ good,  boon.” 

“ In  the  text  read  with  the  a short. 
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17.  He  who  possesses  a jewel  of  a wife,  let  him  be  never 
so  poor,  is,  to  my  judgment,^  a king.  Dainty  dishes  and 
women  are  the  quintessence  of  royalty,  the  rest  being  but 
fuel  to  kindle  the  fire  of  appetite. 

18.  A voluptuous  delight  equal  to  that  you  feel  when 
embracing  a paramour  in  the  prime  of  youth,  with  swelling 
bosom,  and  murmuring  sounds,  soft,  lovely,  tender  and  sup- 
pressed, is  not  to  he  found,  I mean,  in  Brahma’s  heaven. 

19.  (If  you  demur  to  this,  please)  tell  me  what  pleasure 
is  there,  owing  to  gods.  Sages,  seraphs  and  heavenly  choristers 
attending  on  the  Fathers  and  other  worshipful  beings,  such 
as  not  to  be  found  in  embracing  a woman  in  privacy  ? 

20.  This  whole  universe,  from  Brahma  downwards  to  the 
very  worms,  depends  upon  the  union  of  male  and  female. 
Why  then  should  we  feel  ashamed  of  it,  when  the  Lord 
himself,  from  desire  of  a maiden,^  assumed  four  faces  ? 


Chapter  LXXV. 

Winning  of  Affection. 

1.  All  genuine  enjoyment  of  love  is  his  only,  who  is 
beloved ; others  do  not  get  but  the  shadow,  as  the  mind^is 
far  away. 

2.  Like  a tree’s  cutling  broken  ofi“  and  planted  in  the 
soil,  or  a seed  sown  in  it,  retains  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
even  so  one’s  very  nature  is  reborn  within  the  wife,  though 
some  difference  may  be  produced  by  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  the  soil. 

3.  The  soiil  combines  with  the  mind ; the  mind  with  the 
organs ; the  organs  with  their  objects,  and  that  in  quick 

^ In  the  te.\t  change  ^ into  Tit-  The  sentiment  expressed  in  this 
half  stanza  reminds  one  of  Burger’s : 

“ Wie  selig  wer  seia  Liebchen  hat, 

Wie  selig  lebt  der  Mann. 

Er  lebt  wie  in  der  Kaiserstadt 
Kein  Eiii-st  und  Graf  es  kann.” 

■ Tilottamb,  of  course. 
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succession.  This  being  the  natural  process,  what  would  be 
unattainable  for  the  mind  ? And  whither  the  mind  goes, 
thither  goes  the  very  soul  (the  principle  of  life). 

4.  This  soul  lies  concealed  within  one’s  own  heart,  but 
may  be  observed  by  an  attentive  mind  through  continual 
application.  Now,  since  every  one  identifies  himself  with 
the  person  he  cherishes  in  his  mind,  therefore  women  are  in 
their  thoughts  with  the  beloved  one,  and  with  no  other. 

5.  Genteelness,  in  the  very  first  place,  is  the  cause  that 
you  will  be  beloved ; a contrary  behaviour  produces  aversion. 
Charms,  philters  and  such-like  quackeries  are  attended  with 
many  evils,  but  no  help. 

6.  You  will  get  beloved  by  forsaking  pride ; arrogance 
engenders  dislike.  The  arrogant  man  will  with  great  diffi- 
culty accomplish  his  ends,  where  the  afiable  man  will  with 
ease. 

7.  It  is  not  indicative  of  vigour,  to  be  partial  of  violent 
measures,  and  to  speak  odious,  ill-devised  words.  Those  are 
strong,  who  perform  their  work  calmly ; not  those  who  are 
boasting. 

8.  If  you  wish  to  be  generally  liked,  tell  everybody’s 
good  parts  in  his  absence.  By  dwelling  on  another’s  faults, 
you  will  incur  many  charges,  even  unmerited. 

9.  If  a man  tries  to  benefit  every  one,  the  world  at  large 
will  try  to  benefit  him  in  every  way,  and  the  reputation  you 
shall  get  by  bestowing  benefits  upon  enemies  in  distress, 
shall  prove  of  no  little  value. 

10.  Virtue  may  be  obscured  for  a while ; it  will,  like  fire 
concealed  by  grass,  grow  the  stronger,  and  he  who  desires  to 
efface  his  fellow’s  virtues  will  reap  nothing  but  the  character 
of  a bad  man. 


Chapter  LXXVI. 
Erotical  Remedies. 


1.  When  (at  the  time  of  coition)  the  blood  exceeds  the 
sperm,  a female  will  be  conceived ; in  the  contrary  case,  a 
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male;  when  blood  and  sperm  are  equal,  a hermaphrodite^ 
Hence  one  should  avail  oneself  of  potions  fit  to  increase 
sperm.2 

2.  The  flat  roof  of  a mansion,  moonbeams,  lotus,  spring, 
a sweet  girl  languid  with  the  effects  of  wine,  a lute,  privacy, 
and  garlands : these  constitute  the  ensnaring  net  of  love. 

3.  By  swallowing  a mixture  of  mineral  honey,  bee’s 
honey,  quicksilver,  iron  dust,  yellow  myrobalan,  bitumen, 
vermifuge  and  ghee,^  during  twenty-one  * days,  one  will, 
however  old,  be  he  an  octogenarian,  pleasure  a girl  as  if  he 
were  a young  man. 

4.  If  one  drink  milk  boiled  with  cowach  roots,  or  pease 
cooked  in  milk  and  ghee,  every  sixth  portion  being  followed 
by  a potion  of  milk,  he  shall  not  be  exhausted  by  women. 

5.  A man  having  numerous  vdves  should  take  powder  of 
Batatas  paniculata  with  its  own  sap,  repeatedly  commixed, 
and  then  dried,  and  drink  along  with  it  milk  boiled  with 
sugar. 

6.  On  swallowing  powder  of  emblic  myrobalan  with  its 
own  sap,  well  commixed,  and  joined  to  honey,  sugar  and 
ghee,  and  on  drinking  milk  after,  a man  may  at  heart’s 
content  indulge  love,  when  the  remedy  has  been  digested. 

7.  Siquis  amasius  lacte  una  cum  testibus  hircinis  concocto 
saepe  conspersa  sesama,  deinde  bene  siccata,  ederit,  posthac 
lac  biberit,  quomodo  ei  passer  antecellet  ? 

8.  Men  who  take  boiled  Shashtika  rice  with  ghee  and 
pease  porridge,  and  after  it  drink  milk,  shall  over  night  not 
abate  in  the  sport  of  love.^ 

* Cf.  Suqruta,  i.  p.  H21. 

^ Cf.  Suqruta,  ii.  p.  153,  sqq.,  with  the  contents  of  this  chapter 
throughout. 

® Comm. : TlrlTf^  I 

{i.e.  pill)  II 

* It  is  strange  that  all  MSS.  agree  in  exhibiting  ; the 

author  ought  to  have  written — I dare  not  say,  has  written — 

TTirf^- 

* The  Commentator  has  not  understood  the  passage,  because  he 
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9.  A mixture  of  Batatas  paniculata  and  Shashtika-rice, 
pounded,  with  sesamum,  Physalis  and  cowach  root,  the  whole 
soaked  in  goat’s  milk  and  ghee,  then  boiled,  will  be  a very 
invigorating  pudding. 

10.  After  applying  Asteracantha  longifolia  with  milk,  or 
eating  the  bulbs  of  Batatas  paniculata,  one  will  not  be 
exhausted  (in  sexual  intercourse),  if  the  remedy  be  well 
digested.  Should  the  digestion  be  slow,  you  may  apply  the 
following  powder. 

11.  Yellow  myrohalan  with  Ajowan  and  salt;  pepper  with 
ginger  (take  equal  portions  of  them,  and  pound  the  whole) ; 
have  the  powder  soaked  in  vinous  liquor,  buttermilk,  sour 
gruel  and  boiling  water.  This  is  a mixture  for  promoting 
digestion. 

12.  One  who  takes  to  the  habit  of  eating  excessively  sour, 
bitter,  salt  or  pungent  things,  and  meals  chiefly  consisting  of 
saline  potherbs,  will  lose  the  power  of  sight,  sperm  and 
manhood,  and  so,  after  getting  a woman,  he  will,  however 
young,  make  several  sham  attempts,  as  if  he  were  an  old 
man. 


Chapter  LXXVII. 

Preparing  of  Perfumes. 

1.  Since  wreaths,  perfumes,  pastils,  garments,  ornaments, 
etc.,  are  not  beseeming  in  a man  with  white  hairs,  one  should 
have  care  of  dyeing  the  hair,  no  less  than  of  unguents  and 
ornaments. 

2.  Put  into  an  iron  vessel  grains  of  Paspalum,  boiled  in 
vinegar,  with  iron  dust ; pound  the  whole  fine  ; apply  it  to 
the  head  after  wetting  the  hair  with  vinegar,  and  keep  the 
head  covered  with  wet  * leaves. 

wrongly  takes  «T  to  he  one  word,  in  the  instrumental  case. 

Hence  his  e.vplanation  ?1^H^  is  quite  wrong;  means 

here  the  same  as 

* According  to  the  reading"  of  the  Comm.,  viz.  drdrapatraih.  The 
term  of  the  printed  text  is  rendered : “ with  leaves  of  Calotropis.” 
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3.  After  sis  hours  take  them  off;  thereon  apply  to  the 
head  an  unguent  of  emhlic  myrobalan,  and  have  it  for  six 
hours  wrapt  in  leaves.  On  being  washed,  the  head  shall 
become  black. 

4.  Thereupon  remove  the  smell  of  iron  and  vinegar  from 
the  head  by  means  of  scented  hair-waters  and  scented  oils, 
sweet  perfumes  and  sundry  pastils,  and  so  indulge  in  the 
royal  pleasure  in  the  female  apartments.^ 

5.  A scented  hair-water  fit  for  kings  is  prepared  from 
equal  proportions  of  Cassia-bark,  costus,  Renuka,  JN^ali,  Trigo- 
nella,  myrrh,  Tabernaemontana  and  Andropogon  schoenan- 
thus,  mingled  with  Mesua^  and  Tamala  leaf  (Xanthochymus). 

6.  Hair  oil  of  the  scent  of  Oampaka  is  made  from 
powder  of  madder,  .cuttlefish  bone,  Xakhi  (shell  perfume). 
Cassia-bark,  costus  and  myrrh,  which,  after  being  parched 
in  the  sun’s  ra}'s,  should  be  mixed  with  oil. 

7.  From  equal  proportions  of  Tamala-leaf,  olibanum, 
Andropogon  schoenanthus,  and  Tabernaemontana  is  prepared 
a perfume  (going  by  the  name  of)  “Incentive  of  love.” 
The  same,  combined  with  fragrant  Dhyama  grass ^ and  fumi- 

^ Bet«'een  stanzas  4 and  5 the  Comm,  inserts  the  following-  remarks  : 

I I TRi- 

Cs  ^ 

^ The  identification  of  the  drugs  enumerated  here  and  in  the  sequel 
rests  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Commentator. 

® With  two  MSS.,  read  because  something  else  is  re- 

quired hut  a term  for  kushtha,  which  occurs  in  the  next  line.  Now 
the  word  is  a synonym  of  though  the  dictionaries  give 

and  a much  suspected  The  proof  that  an  d are 

right  is  this:  knshtha  denotes  “costus,”  and  “a  certain  disease 
(leprosy).”  As  means  “disease,”  the  words  are  considered 

synonymous,  and,  according  to  Indian  fashion,  interchangeable.  Con- 
sequently we  have  to  look  for  another  synonym  in  This  word 
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gated  witli  Areca  nut  and  Assafoetida/  yields  a perfume 
(called)  “ Bakula-scent.”  The  same  with  costus  is  termed 
“ Lotus-scent,”  and  with  sandal,  “ Campaka-scent.”  Allied 
with  nutmeg,  Cassia-bark  and  coriander,  it  goes  by  the 
denomination  of  “ Gaertnera-scent.” 

8.  For  one-fourth  anise  and  pine-resin ; for  one-half 
Nakhi^  and  olibanum  ; and  for  one-fourth  sandal  and  fragrant 
Priyangu : ^ these  make  a perfume  which  is  to  be  fumigated 
by  sugar  and  FTakhi. 

9.  Bdellium,  Andropogon  schoenanthus,  lac,  cyperus 
grass,  Nakhi  and  sugar  (in  equal  proportions),  constitute  a 
compounded  perfume.  Another  is  made  from  spikenard, 
Andropogon  schoenanthus,  Nakhi  and  sandal. 

10.  Many  nice  compounded  perfumes  are  prepared  from 
yellow  myrobalan,  Nakhi,  Cassia-bark,^  myrrh,  Andropogon 


is  wanting-  in  the  dictionaries  in  the  sense  of  “ disease,”  hut  there  is 

not  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  existence,  because  = 

etc.,  is  common  enough.  Consequently  and 

giH,  therefore  Herewith  is  established  the  existence  of 

N*  ^ 

vydrna  in  the  acceptation  of  “disease,  evil,”  and  it  follows  that  the 
reading  '*n  one  MS.  of  the  Comm,  is  corrupted.  Another  question 
remains:  “what  did  Utpala  read?”  He  paraphrases  (so  in 

the  MSS.)  with  According  to  the  dictionaries  the  latter 

should  he  Solanum  Jacquini ; it  may  he,  but  is  as  yet  rather  doubtful. 
In  a list  of  botanical  terms  to  be  found  in  the  Comm,  we  find  this,  un- 
happily corrupted,  line : (v.  1.  '^ifl')  (v.  1.  ^*t^) 

(v.  1.  qrr^T^i)  i 


The  term  devudagdhnha  is  unknown  to  the  dictionaries ; it  is  the  same 
with  Utpala’s  (either  masc.  or  neut.  and  not  fern.,  though  the 

dictionaries  know  only  a fern.  , etc.). 

* Comm,  takes  Mngu  to  be  bdellium  or  vermilion; 

I I see  no  reason  for  this,  as  Assafoetida  is  ex- 


tensively  used  in  India. 

Comm. : I 


^ In  the  text  read  ^nafr. 

* Reading  and  rendering  equally  doubtful.  In  my  MSS.  of  the 
Comm,  it  is  here  written  qq,  elsewhere  qq , Utpala  gives  here  no 
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schoenanthus,  sugar,  costus,  benzoin  and  cyperus- grass,  by 
increasing  tbe  proportion  of  each  subsequent  drug  out  of  tbe 
nine  by  i,  and  so  forth. 

11.  Four  proportions  of  sugar,  benzoin  and  cyperus-grass  ; 
two  of  turpentine  and  Saltree-resin  ; one  of  Nakhi  and 
bdellium  : let  all  this  be  made  into  a lump  with  honey,  and 
let  the  scent  be  excited  by  camphor.^  The  result  is  a 
compounded  perfume  termed  Kopacchada  {i.e.  concealing 
anger),  worthy  of  kings. 

12.  A powder  from  Cassia-bark,  Andropogon  muricatus 
and  Tamala-leaf,  in  three  portions,  allied  with  half  a portion 
of  small  cardamums,  is  an  excellent  perfume  for  clothes, 
when  the  scent  has  been  revived  by  musk  and  camphor. 

13.  14.  An  immense  number  of  perfumes  can  be  made 
from  sixteen  substances,  if  every  four  of  them  are  per- 
muted at  will,  and  that  in  one,  two,  three  or  four  proportions.^ 

paraphrase,  but  in  st.  29  he  explains  it  by  paripelavarn.  This  term, 
however,  is  synonymous  with  musta,  and  as  the  latter  is  enumerated 
apart  in  st.  10  and  24,  Utpala  must  be  mistaken,  unless,  contrary  to 
the  authority  of  the  dictionaries,  paripelavarn  be  not  = musta.  Even 
if  we  prefer  ghana,  we  are  not  sure  that  Cassia-bark  is  intended ; cf. 
however  st.  12  and  24. 

* The  Comm,  gives  a definition  of  the  terms  vedlia  and  bodha : 

^ I ^ I He 

quotes  for  the  purpose  a distich  in  Prakrit,  from  I(jvara,  an  author  on 
the  art  of  preparing  perfumes  : 

The  last  words  should  be  corrected,  1 think,  into  (or 

or  = Skr.  ; the  rest  is  clear. 

^ Comm. : 

(such  a receptacle  is  called  a I 

VOL.  VII. — [new  semes.]  8 
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The  drugs  are : Cassia-bark,  Andropogon  schoenanthus, 
benzoin,  Curcuma  Zerumbet,^  Andropogon  muricatus,  Mesua, 
cuttlefish-bone,  Trigonella,  agallochum,  Artemisia,  Nakhi, 
Tabernaemontana,  coriander,  Cora  and  sandal. 

15.  Always  take  only  one  proportion  of  coriander,  and 
still  less  of  camphor ; of  neither  add  two  or  more  propor- 
tions, because  otherwise  their  scent  would  be  too  powerful. 

16.  The  enumerated  drugs  must  be  fumigated  with  pine- 
resin,  turpentine,  sugar  and  Nakhi,  severally,  not  combined. 
As  a means  to  revive  the  fragrancy,  add  musk  and  camphor. 

17.  The  number  of  perfumes  resulting  from  sixteen  in- 
gredients (being  mixed  in  all  possible  combinations)  is  4000 
+70000+100000-4-720  ( = 174720). 

18.  Each  drug  taken  in  one  proportion,  being  combined 
with  three  others  in  two,  three  and  four  proportions,  suc- 
cessively, makes  six  sorts  of  scents.  Likewise  when  taken 
in  two,  three,  and  four  proportions.® 

19.  As  in  this  manner  four  substances  combined  in  dif- 
ferent proportions  yield  twenty-four  perfumes,  so  too  the 
other  tetrads.  Hence  the  sum  will  be  ninety-six. 

20.  If  a quantity  of  sixteen  substances  is  varied  in  four 
different  ways,  the  result  will  be  a number  of  1820. 

21.  Since  this  quantity  combined  in  four  ways  admits  of 

I I 

(see  St.  18  sq.)  1 I ^ I 

’THIT:  I i 71^  II 

I Ct  I I 1 

II  I I ^ i 

I II  and  so  forth. 

' Read 

® Cf.  foregoing  note. 
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ninety-six  variations^  the  number  of  1820  must  be  multiplied 
by  ninety-six.  Tbe  product  will  be  tbe  total  of  possible 
combinations  of  perfumes.^ 

23,  24,  25.  Take  two  proportions  of  agallocbum,  three  of 
Tamala-leaf,  five  of  olibanum,  eight  of  benzoin,  five  of 
fragrant  Priyangu,  eight  of  cyperus- grass,  two  of  myrrh, 
three  of  Andropogon,  four  of  Trigonella,  one  of  Cassia-bark, 
seven  of  Tabernaemontana,  six  of  spikenard,  seven  of  sandal, 
six  of  Nakhi,  four  of  pine-resin  and  one  of  Deodar-resin. 
Mix  them  four  by  four  in  a receptacle  of  sixteen  divisions. 
The  mass  of  eighteen  proportions  (in  each  tetrad)  consti- 
tutes a compound  for  perfumes,  etc. 

26.  Let  the  same  be  blended  with  Nakhi,  Tabernaemon- 
tana and  olibanum ; revive  the  fragrance  by  nutmeg,  camphor 
and  musk ; fumigate  with  sugar  and  Nakhi.  In  this  way 
are  made  scents  called  Sarvatobhadra  {i.e.  “ good  for  all 
use  ”). 

27.  Many  perfumes  for  the  mouth  ^ are  prepared  from  a 
collection  of  four  substances  among  the  fore-mentioned,  per- 
muted at  will.  After  the  fragrance  has  been  excited  by 
nutmeg,  musk  and  camphor,  the  compound  should  be 
sprinkled  with  mango  juice  and  honey. 

28.  If  the  compounded  perfumes  into  whose  composition 
enters  turpentine  and  pine-resin  are  modified,  so  that  the 
place  of  turpentine  and  pine-resin  is  taken  by  Andropogon 
schoenanthus  and  Cassia-bark,  they  become  scents  for  washing. 

29.  30.  Take  Lodh,  Andropogon  muricatus,  Tabernaemon- 
tana, agallochum,  cyperus-grass,  fragrant  Priyangu,  Cassia- 
bark  ^ and  yellow  myrobalan ; permute  and  vary  them  three 

' The  translation  of  st.  22  (recurring  in  Brh.  Jataka,  13,  4)  is 
omitted,  as,  without  the  copious  commentary  and  some  diagrams,  it 
would  be  hardly  intelligible.  The  explanation  also  is  found  in  the 
printed  edition  of  the  Brh.  Jataka. 

^ Comm. : Tnfr^lTrTT:  I 

^ Reading  and  rendering  doubtful.  Tlie  Comm,  paraphrases  the 
word  by  paripelava.  But,  this  being  the  same  with  mustu,  is  wholly 
out  of  question,  because  we  find  mustd  in  the  same  line.  As  vana  is 
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by  three  in  a receptacle  of  nine  compartments  ; join  to  each 
compound  one  proportion  of  sandal,  one  of  olibanum,  one- 
half  of  Nakhi  and  one-fourth  of  anise;  fumigate  with 
hellebore  (?),  vermilion  and  sugar.  In  this  manner  are  pre- 
pared eighty-four  perfumes  for  the  hair. 

31.  (To  perfume)  tooth  sticks  used  for  brushes,  put  them 
for  a week  into  cowstale  mixed  with  yellow  myrobalan,  and 
again  into  scent-water. 

32,  33.  This  scent-water  is  to  be  prepared  from  small  carda- 
mums.  Cassia-bark,  Tamala-leaf,  antimony,  honey,  pepper, 
Mesua  and  costus.  Keep  the  tooth  sticks  for  a while  ^ in  it ; 
then  powder  them  with  a mixture  of  four  proportions  of 
nutmeg,  two  of  Tamala-leaf,  one  of  small  cardamums,  and 
three  of  camphor,  and  let  them  dry  in  the  sun’s  rays. 

34.  Tooth  sticks  (so  prepared)  will  procure  to  him  who 
uses  them,  freshness  of  colour,  brightness  of  the  face,  purity 
and  fragrance  to  the  mouth,  and  an  agreeable  voice. 

35.  Betel  stimulates  love,  sets  off  the  countenance,  in- 
gratiates, gives  fragrance  to  the  mouth,  is  tonic,  quells 
phlegmatic  diseases,  and  is  producive  of  yet  other  advantages. 

36.  Used  with  a moderate  dose  of  lime,  it  gives  colour ; 
with  too  excessive  a dose  of  areca-nut,  it  destroys  colour  ; 
with  too  much  lime,  it  gives  a bad  smell  to  the  mouth,  but 
when  the  betel-leaf  predominates,  a pleasant  smell. 

37.  At  night  a quid  of  betel  is  salutary,  if  it  consists 
chiefly  of  leaf,  and  at  day-time,  if  it  is  mixed  with  lime  ; 
to  apply  betel  in  any  other  fashion  than  those  here  prescribed 
is  a mere  abuse  of  it.  When  the  fragrance  of  betel  is  en- 
hanced by  Kakkola,  Areca,  Averrhoa  and  Erythrine,®  it 
awakens  the  joys  of  amorous  intoxication. 

one  of  the  terms  for  water,  and  any  word  for  water  denotes  Andropogon 
schoenanthus  (Jirtvera),  it  is  possible  that  our  author,  if  he  really  wrote 
vana,  meant  lirivera, 

‘ Half  a day,  says  Utpala. 

^ The  Comm,  takes  to  mean  and  about 

he  says : ; of  course  wrong,  for  who 

would  say  phala  instead  of  pushpa?  As  to  purijdta,  the  author  may 
have  meant  “ scents  for  the  mouth”  in  general. 
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Chapter  LXXVIII. 

Union  of  Man  and  Wife. 

1.  Tradition  says  that  Viduratha  was  killed  by  his  own 
queen  with  a weapon  concealed  in  her  plaited  hair,  and  the 
king  of  Kaci-land  ^ by  his  disaffected  queen  through  means 
of  an  ankle-ring  smeared  with  poison.^ 

is  an  erratum  for 

^ Utpala  quotes  from  Kamandaki  a passage,  which  in  the  Calcutta 
ed.  of  the  Nitisara  is  vii.  49,  sqq.  Some  readings  in  my  MSS.  of  the 
Comm,  (which  need  not  be  exactly  those  Utpala  himself  wrote  down), 
are  better,  some  worse  than  in  the  Calcutta  ed. ; the  passage  runs  thus : 

>»  NJ  Cs 

wun  II 

?ng:  hct:  ii 

^nwrf^qxir  i 

^ H 11 

^ (v.  1. ^ II 

It  is  obvious  that  the  reading  in  the  Calc.  ed.  is  prepos- 

terous, because  it  is  distinctly  prescribed  in  the  next  following  verse  that 
the  king  should  not  go ; gaccket  is  a would-be  emendation,  from  some 
half-learned  reader,  who  was  unaware  of  pagyati  {drg,  darganam,  etc.), 
meaning  “ to  receive  one’s  visit.”  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  read 
with  the  Calc.  ed.  and  • 1 doubtful 

about  T|«|tl«lt  but  judge  them  preferable,  as  they 

harmonize  with  the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage,  which  tends  to  incul- 
cate the  necessity  of  being  suspicious.  It  may  be  noticed  that  Kfi- 
mandaki  and  our  author  are  at  variance  anent  the  story  of  the 
poisoned  ankle-ring. 
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2.  So  do  disaffected  wives  occasion  deadly  mischief : why 
need  we  mention  other  examples  ? Therefore,  let  men  care- 
fully try  whether  their  wives  are  affected  or  disaffected. 

3.  Affectionateness  springing  from  amorous  passion  is 
indicated  by  expressions  of  feeling,  by  showing  the  navel, 
arms,  bosom,  ornaments,  by  tightening  the  garments,  by 
untying  the  plaited  hair,  by  twitches  and  tremblings  of  the 
■Teyebrows,  by  side- glances. 

4.  (Other  tokens  of  affection  are :)  in  her  husband’s 
presence,  she  will  spit  with  noise,  laugh  loud,  rise  up  from 
couch  or  seat,  have  slight  convulsions  and  yawn,  ask  little 
for  things  easily  to  be  had,  fondle  and  kiss  her  child ; when 
he  has  turned  his  face,  she  will  look  at  her  female  companion, 
follow  him  with  the  eye,  mention  his  virtues,  scratch  her  ear. 

5.  You  may  hold  that  she,  also,  is  affectionately  disposed 
who  talks  kindly,  shares  her  wealth,  gladdens  at  seeing  her 
husband,  and,  forgetting  her  anger,  wipes  out  any  fault  of 
his  by  extolling  his  good  parts. 

6.  She  will  honour  his  friends,  hate  his  enemies ; be 
grateful,  feel  sad  at  his  absence ; offer  him  her  breast  and 
lips,  clasp  him  in  her  arms,  sweat,  and  be  the  first  to  apply  a 
kiss. 

7.  The  gesture  of  a disaffected  wife  is  frowning  the 
brows,  turning  away  the  face,  ingratitude,  want  of  eagerness, 
fretfulness,  kindness  towards  her  husband’s  enemies,  and 
harsh  language.^ 

8.  On  touching  or  beholding  him,  she  shudders ; plays 
the  proud  part ; tries  not  to  retain  him  when  he  is  going ; on 
receiving  a kiss,  she  wipes  her  mouth ; she  rises  the  last,  and 
sleeps  the  first. 

9.  Buddhistic  nuns,  female  ascetics,  handmaids,  nurses, 
errand-girls,  laundresses,  flower-sellers,  vile  women,  female 
companions,  barbers’  wives,  serve  as  go-betweens. 

10.  As  go-betweens  occasion  the  ruin  of  respectable 
families,  one  should  carefully  keep  any  wife  from  them, 
that  the  reputation  and  honour  of  the  family  may  increase. 

‘ Cf.  Raja-taranglni  iii.  503,  sqq. 
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11.  Nocturnal  walks,  vigils,  pretended  sickness,  visits  to 
another’s  house,  consultations  with  soothsayers,  and  immoral 
festivals,  are  occasions  for  rendezvous  at  which  wives  must 
he  taken  heed  of.^ 

12.  A loving  wife  will,  at  first,^  show  no  desire,  and  will 
not  leave  off  the  amorous  chat,  though  somewhat  abashed 
and  drooping.  In  the  midst  of  the  action  she  will  be  devoid 
of  shame,  and,  on  the  close,  bashfully  drop  her  face.  Then, 
again,  she  will  show  various  expressions  of  sentiment*,  and, 
perceiving  the  humour  of  her  husband,  attentively  ac- 
commodate herself  to  him  in  movements  indicative  of  weari- 
ness or  otherwise. 

13.  Good  qualities  in  a wife  are  youth,  beauty,  fashionable 
dress,  genteelness,  discreetness,  sprightliness,  and  so  on.  If 
they  are  possessed  of  good  qualities,  they  are  called  “jewels 
of  wives,”  whereas  others,  for  an  intelligent  man,  are 
“ nuisances.” 

14.  A wife,  when  in  privacy  with  her  husband,  should  not 

> Comm. 

r{W[>  II 

The  third  stanza  has  been  received  into  VetMa-pancavimjati  and  other 
works  (see  Bohtlingk,  Ind.  Spriiche,  2217),  with  many  corruptions  and 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  restore  the  true  reading.  The  neuter  gender 
of  is  vouched  by  unimpeachable  authorities,  and  as  in  the  Diet, 
of  B.  and  R.  it  is  distinctly  noticed  that  the  neuter  vdsam  has  not,  as 
yet,  been  discovered,  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  it  occurs  in  the 
passage  above. 

^ Comm. : TT!!R%^  I 
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be  smutty,  not  talk  in  boorish  terms,  not  speak  of  unseemly 
parts  of  the  body,  nor  mention  other  business,  for  it  is  in 
the  mind  that  Love  takes  his  origin. 

15.  Sending  forth  her  breath  equally  with  her  husband, 
ready  to  offer  him  her  arm  for  a pillow  and  her  breasts,  the 
hair  scented  and  the  amorous  desire  soon  aroused,  she  goes 
to  slumber  after  he  has  fallen  asleep  and  awakes  before  him. 

16.  Avoid  ill-tempered  females,  and  such  as  are  impatient 
in  times  of  pressure.  Nor  are  those  approved  whose  blood 
is  dark,  blue,  yellow  or  slightly  copper-red. 

17.  18.  A woman  that  is  sleepy,  has  too  much  blood  and 
bile,  is  vexed  with  the  whites,  of  a rheumatic  and  phlegmatic 
constitution,  gluttonous,  sweaty,  with  deformed  limbs,  short- 
haired  and  with  (prematurely)  grey  hairs  ; further,  one  whose 
flesh  is  not  solid,  who  is  paunch-bellied  and  lisping  ; besides, 
those  who  in  the  chapter  on  the  signs  of  women  have  been 
declared  wicked : with  any  such  should  a man  not  play  the 
sport  of  love. 

19.  The  menstrual  blood  is  sound  if  it  is  tinged  like  hare’s 
blood  or  similar  to  lac,  and  fades  after  washing.^ 

20.  Such  blood  not  attended  with  noise  and  pain,  and 
ceasing  to  flow  after  three  days,  will  unquestionably,  subse- 
quently to  coition,  develope  into  an  embryo. 

21.  Let  a woman  during  those  three  days  not  indulge  in 
bathing,  wearing  wreaths,  and  anointing  the  body,  and  let 
her  bathe  ^ on  the  fourth  day  according  to  the  injunction  pre- 
scribed in  a work  of  authority. 

22.  Let  her  use  for  her  bath  the  herbs  enumerated  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Inauguration  ceremony  (Oh.  xlviii.),  mixed 
with  water ; on  the  same  occasion  the  prayer  there  taught 
will  serve. 

23.  In  the  even  nights,  so  they  say,  males  are  procreated ; 
in  the  odd  ones,  females ; ^ in  the  even  nights,  each  fourth 
night  * omitted,  long-lived,  handsome  and  lucky  males. 

' Cf.  Su9ruta,  i.  p.  315.  ^ Cf.  Suqruta,  i.  p.  316. 

^ Cf.  Siiqruta,  i.  p.  321. 

' Comm. : WW  I 
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24.  On  the  right  side  (of  the  womb)  lies  a male  child  ; on 
the  left,  a female  one ; twins  occupy  both  sides ; a fetus 
lying  in  the  middle  of  the  womb  may  be  held  to  be  a 
hermaphrodite. 

25.  Let  a man  have  sexual  intercourse  with  his  wife  when 
the  central  houses  {i.e.  the  1st,  4th,  7th  and  10th)  are  occu- 
pied by  benign  planets ; when  the  Moon  is  stationed  in  the 
first  house  and  in  conjunction  with  good  planets ; when  the 
malign  planets  occupy  the  third,  eleventh,  sixth  houses,  or 
when  the  constellations  are  of  a kind  to  portend  the  birth  of 
sons. 

26.  During  the  space  of  time  fit  for  coition  should  a man 
by  no  means  hurt  his  wife  with  nails  or  teeth.  The  fit  time 
for  coition  is  sixteen  days,  but  in  the  first  three  nights  he 
had  better  have  no  intercourse  with  her. 


Chapter  LXXIX. 

Signs  of  Couches  and  Seats. 

1.  I am  going  to  tell  the  signs  of  couches  and  seats, 
because  this  science  will  constantly  be  of  use  to  everybody,  and 
especially  to  kings. 

2.  Good  trees  (for  beds  and  seats)  are  Asan,  Dalbergia, 
sandal-tree,  yellow  sandal-tree.  Deodar,  ebony,  Sal,  Gmelina, 
Morunga,  Padmaka,  Tectona  and  Sissu. 

3.  4.  Unfit  are  trees  overthrown  by  thunderstrokes,  water, 
wind ; those  in  which  bees  and  birds  have  taken  up  their 
abode ; those  growing  on  a hallowed  spot,  cemetery,  road,  or 
being  sear  at  the  top,  and  entwined  with  creepers  ; or  spinous 
trees,  those  growing  at  the  confluence  of  great  rivers  or  near 
temples,  and  such  as  have  fallen  down  in  a south-western 
direction. 

5.  From  the  use  of  couches  and  seats  constructed  from 
forbidden  trees  ensues  the  ruin  of  the  families,  and  diseases, 
peril,  expenses,  quarrels  and  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  arise. 

6.  Or  should  the  timber  have  been  hewn  formerly,  then 
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it  behoves  to  be  examined  at  the  time  the  work  is  taken  in 
hand.  If  a little  lad  climb  upon  the  timber,  it  will  procure 
sons  and  cattle. 

7.  You  may  deem  it  a lucky  token,  if  at  the  beginning 
of  the  work  you  happen  to  see  white  blossoms,  a rutting 
elephant,  curdled  milk,  barley-corns,  fiUed  water-jars,  gems, 
and  other  auspicious  things. 

8.  A digit,  as  used  in  workmanship,  is  equal  to  eight 
barley-corns  deprived  of  the  husks  and  laid  in  such  a way 
that  they  touch  each  other  on  the  swelling  part.  A bed  of 
the  greatest  length,  amounting  to  a hundred  digits,  is  fit  for 
kings  and  promises  victory. 

9.  Couches  of  ninety,  eighty-four,  seventy-eight,  and 
seventy-two  digits  are  fit  for  princes,  ministers,  army  com- 
manders and  court-priests,  successively. 

10.  The  width  is,  after  the  prescript  of  Vicvakarman,  one- 
eighth  less  than  half  the  length.^  The  height  of  the  legs, 
with  swelling  part  and  top  included,  is  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  length  of  the  couch. 

11.  A couch  constructed  wholly  of  Gmelina,  wdl  bestow 
riches ; one  of  Asan,  removes  sickness ; one  of  the  hardest 
ebony,  gives  wealth. 

12.  One  exclusively  fabricated  from  Sissu,  promotes  well 
being  in  many  ways  ; one  of  sandal-wood,  repels  enemies  and 
promotes  virtue,  renown  and  long  life. 

13.  A couch  of  Padmaka  secures  longevity,  fortune, 
learning  and  wealth ; one  made  of  SM  timber,  produces 
happiness;  so  does  one  of  Tectona. 

14.  A monarch  who  reposes  upon  a couch  constructed 
exclusively  of  sandal-wood  and  decked  with  gold,  studded 
with  variegated  gems,  will  be  honoured  by  the  very  gods. 

15.  Ebony  and  Sissu  produce  no  good  effects,  if  joined 
with  other  wood ; nor  do  Gmelina,  Deodar,  and  Asan. 

16.  Tectona  and  Sal,  however,  bring  luck,  whether  com- 
bined or  separate.  Likewise  yellow  sandal  and  Nauclea  are 
lucky,  whether  single  or  united. 

* Taken  roughly,  e.g.  the  width  of  a royal  couch  will  be  equal  to 
50  — ^ = nearly  43. 
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17.  A couch,  made  wholly  of  Dalbergia  is  not  favourable, 
whilst  one  of  tamarind- wood  is  destructive  of  life.  Asan 
being  joined  with  other  timber,  will  soon  produce  many 
evils. 

18.  The  legs  may  be  made  from  tamarind-wood,  Tectona 
and  sandal-wood,  but  the  best  from  Tectona.  Couches  and 
seats  from  the  timber  of  any  fruit-tree  will  have  favourable 
effects. 

19.  They  approve  of  using  ivory  in  connexion  with  any 
timber  before  mentioned,  provided  the  ornamental  work  be 
made  from  irreproachable  ivory. 

20.  Cut  off  from  an  elephant’s  tusk  a part  equal  to  thrice 
the  circumference  at  the  bottom,  a little  more  in  case  of  tusks 
of  elephants  frequenting  marshy  grounds,  a little  less  in  case 
of  hdl  elephants,  and  thereon  carve  the  rest. 

21.  If  in  cutting  figures  appear  resembling  a Qrivatsa, 
Yardhamana,  umbrella,  standard  or  chowries,  good  health, 
triumph,  increase  of  wealth  and  joy  are  to  be  expected. 

22.  A figure  similar  to  some  weapon  bodes  victory ; one 
like  a spiral  turning  to  the  right,  bodes  the  recovery  of  land 
lost ; one  resembling  a clod,  the  complete  possession  of  land 
formerly  acquired. 

23.  If  some  figure  showing  like  a female  turns  up,  riches 
will  be  lost ; if  it  be  a vase,  a son  will  be  born.  A water-pot 
indicates  the  getting  of  a hidden  treasure,  and  a rod  im- 
pediment to  a journey. 

24.  Figures  of  lizards,  monkeys,  snakes,  portend  famine, 
sickness,  oppression  by  a foe;  forms  like  vultures,  owls,  rooks 
or  hawks,  bode  pestilence. 

25.  If  the  figure  resembles  a noose  or  headless  trunk,  the 
sovereign  will  die ; if  blood  is  oozing,  calamity  befalls  the 
people.  If  the  cut  be  black,  grey,  rough  and  bad-smelling, 
disaster  is  near. 

26.  A white,  even,  good-smelling  and  sleek  cut  will  bring 
luck.  The  being  auspicious  or  inauspicious  of  the  cuts, 
produces  corresponding  effects  to  the  couches. 

27.  According  to  the  precept  of  the  masters,  one  ought, 
in  fitting  the  sidebeams,  to  lay  the  points  of  the  beams  in  a 
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direction  from  left  to  rigKtd  If  they  be  laid  contrariwise, 
or  all  turned  to  one  direction,  there  will  he  danger  from 
Spirits. 

28.  TVIiere  one  leg^  stands  topsy-turvy,  there  will  the 
owner’s  foot  get  crippled ; where  two  legs  are  in  the  same 
predicament,  food  remains  indigested ; where  there  are  three 
or  four  in  such  a condition,  will  be  misery,  death  and 
captivity. 

29.  If  there  is  a hollow  or  discoloured  spot  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  leg,  it  portends  sickness ; a knob  on  the  swelling 
part  of  the  leg  threatens  disease  of  the  belly. 

30.  Beneath  the  swelling  part  is  the  lower  leg,  a knob  in 
which  causes  unsafety.  There  below  is  the  base ; a knob  in 
this  place  will  occasion  the  ruin  of  goods. 

31.  A knob  at  the  hoof  (so  called)  will,  it  is  declared, 
cause  distress  to  hoofed  animals.  Inauspicious  also  is  a knob 
occurring  at  a third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  sidebeams 
and  crossbeams. 

32.  The  different  sorts  of  flaws  in  the  wood  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  nomenclature ; cavity,  boar’s  eye,  hog’s 
eye,  calf’s  navel,  freckle  and  Dhundhuka.® 

33.  The  flaw  called  cavity  looks  like  a waterpot,  hollow 
in  the  middle  and  narrow  at  the  mouth ; the  other  termed 
boar’s  eye  is  as  large  as  a Catjang-pea  and  blackish. 

34.  The  “hog’s  eye”  is  distinguished  by  being  rough, 
discoloured,  and  by  extending  over  one  knot  and  a half. 
The  “calf’s  navel”  is  a fissure  running  from  right  to  left, 
and  extending  over  one  knot. 

35.  The  defect  termed  freckle  is  black,  and  the  Dhundhuka 
is  a cleft.  If  a faulty  spot  shows  the  same  colour  with  the 
rest  of  the  wood,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  not  so  very  bad. 

36.  The  defect  going  by  the  name  of  cavity  causes  loss  of 
property ; the  boar’s  eye,  ruin  to  the  family ; the  hog’s  eye, 
danger  from  the  sword;  the  calf’s  navel,  danger  from  sickness. 

' i.e.  in  a direction  following  the  course  of  the  sun. 

“ i.e.  support  of  the  couch. 

^ The  true  form  of  this  word  is  uncertain ; cf.  var.  readings. 
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37.  The  flaws  termed  freckle  and  Dhundhuka,  as  well  as 
spots  vitiated  with  insects,  bring  no  good.  In  general,  timber 
with  numerous  knobs  will  in  no  case  be  favourable. 

38.  A couch  made  from  one  kind  of  good  timber  will  be 
lucky ; yet  more  lucky  one  of  wood  of  two  trees ; one  con- 
structed from  three  promotes  the  well-being  of  one’s  children; 
one  from  four  insures  wealth  and  eminent  renown. 

39.  He  who  rests  on  a couch  constructed  from  five  kinds 
of  trees  will  lose  bis  life  on  it.  A couch  made  from  the 
timber  of  six,  seven,  or  eight  trees  occasions  the  ruin  of  the 
house. 


Chapter  LXXX. 

Trying  of  Diamonds. 

1.  A good  jewel  insures  to  kings  good  luck;  a bad  one, 
disaster.  Hence  let  connoisseurs  examine  Destiny  as  con- 
nected with  jewels. 

2.  The  word  “jewel”  is  applied  to  elephants,  horses, 
women,  etc.,  if  they  excel  in  the  good  qualities  of  their  own 
kind;  but  here  are  we  to  treat  of  jewels  in  the  sense  of  precious 
stones,  i.e.  diamonds  and  the  rest. 

3.  Some  say  that  gems  owe  their  birth  to  Bala,  the  demon ; 
as  others  tell,  to  Dadhica.  Others  still  teach  that  the  variety 
of  precious  stones  is  a result  of  earth’s  nature.^ 

4.  5.  (The  most  common  gems  are :)  diamond,  sapphire, 
emerald,  agate,  ruby,  bloodstone,  beryl,  amethyst,  Yimalaka, 
quartz  (?),  crystal,  moongem,  sulphur-hued  gem  (?),  opal, 
conch,  azure-stone,  topaz,  Brahma-stone,  Jyotirasa,  chry- 
solite (?),  pearl,  and  coral. 

6.  The  diamond  found  on  the  hank  of  the  Yena  is  quite 
pure ; that  from  the  Kocala-country  is  tinged  like  Sirisa- 
blossom ; the  Surashtrian  diamond  is  somewhat  copper-red ; 
that  from  Supara,  sable. 

7.  The  diamond  from  the  Himalaya  is  slightly  copper- 
Cf.  also  Atharva-Veda,  iv.  10. 
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coloured ; the  sort  derived  from  Matanga  ^ shows  the  hue  of 
wheat-blossom ; that  from  Kalinga  is  yellowish,  and  from 
Pundra,  grey. 

8.  A hexagonal,  white  diamond,  is  consecrated  to  Indra ; 
a dark  one,  of  the  shape  of  a snake’s  mouth,  to  Yama ; one 
hued  like  a plantain  stalk,  of  any  shape,  to  Yishnu. 

9.  A diamond  of  the  shape  of  a female  pudendum  and 
hued  like  the  flower  of  Pterospermum,  will  be  Varuna’s;  a 
trigonal  one,  of  the  colour  of  a tiger’s  eye,  is  consecrated  to 
Agni. 

10.  A diamond  having  the  form  of  a harley-com  and  the 
hue  of  Acoka-blossom,  is  declared  to  be  Yayu’s.  Diamonds 
are  found  in  three  different  ways : in  rivers,  in  mines,  and 
sporadic. 

11.  A red  or  yellow  diamond  is  fit  for  Kshatriyas;  a white 
one,  for  Brahmans ; one  of  the  hue  of  Sirisa-flower,  for 
Yaicyas;  whereas  a diamond  of  the  dark  tinge  of  a sword  is 
deemed  good  for  Qudras. 

12.  13.  Eight  seeds  of  white  mustard  make  one  grain. 
The  price  of  a diamond  weighing  twenty  grains  is  two  lakhs 
(200,000)  Karshas  silver ; a diamond  weighing  eighteen 
grains  is  worth  two  lakhs  lessened  by  j (/.<?.  1 50,000)  Karshas 
silver;  weight  sixteen  grains,  price  twenty  lakhs — J [i.e. 
133,333|) ; weight  fourteen  grains,  price  100,000;  weight 
twelve  grains,  price  66,666| ; weight  ten  grains,  price  40,000; 
weight  eight  grains,  price  12,500 ; weight  six  grains,  price 
8000 ; weight  four  grains,  price  2000 ; weight  two  grains, 
price  200  Karshas  of  silver. 

14.  A diamond  is  said  to  be  beneficial  (to  the  owner),  if  it 
cannot  be  pierced  by  any  other  substance,  is  light,  cleaves 
through  water  like  a ray,  shows  glossy  and  similar  to  light- 
ning, fire,  or  the  rainbow. 

15.  Diamonds  that  show  scratches  like  crowfeet,  flies,  or 
hairs,  are  mixed  with  coloured  mineral  substances  or  gravel, 
have  double  facets,  are  smeared,  tarnished,  dulD  or  perforated, 
are  bad. 

* According  to  Utpala:  I 

^ Comm.  : I 
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16.  Likewise  suck  as  are  covered  witk  bubbles,  split  at  the 
points,  flattened,  or  oblong  like  tbe  fruit  of  Gendarussa.  The 
price  of  all  such  is  one-eighth  less  than  that  above  specified. 

17.  Some  authorities  maintain  that  women  who  are  anxious 
to  get  children  should  not  wear  any  diamond,  but  (our  opinion 
is  that)  diamonds  shaped  like  a triangle,  Triputa-grain,^ 
coriander-seed,  or  female  pudendum,  are  salutary  to  ladies 
desirous  of  offspring. 

18.  A diamond  with  wrong  characteristics  causes  to 
monarchs  the  ruin  of  house,  fortune,  and  life ; whereas  a 
good  diamond  dispels  foes,  danger  from  thunderstrokes  or 
poison,  and  promises  many  enjoyments. 


Chapter  LXXXI. 

Trying  of  T earls. 

1.  Pearls  come  from  elephants,  snakes,  oysters,  conch- 
shells,  clouds,  bamboo,  dolphins,  and  boars.  Out  of  these 
the  pearl  from  oysters  is  by  far  the  best. 

2.  The  latter  is  produced  in  eight  places,  viz.  Ceylon, 
Paraloka,^  Surashtra,  Tamraparni,  Persia,  the  North  country, 
Pandya  district,  and  Himalaya. 

3.  The  pearls  coming  from  Ceylon  are  many- shaped, 
glossy,  swan-white,  large ; those  from  Tamraparni  are  white 
with  a slight  red  tinge,  bright. 

4.  The  pearls  from  Paraloka  are  blackish,  white  or  yellow, 
mingled  with  gravel,  not  smooth ; those  from  Surashtra 
neither  big  nor  too  small,  and  hued  like  fresh  butter. 

5.  The  Persian  pearls  are  brilliant,  clear,  heavy,  and 
extremely  valuable.  The  Himalayan  pearl  is  light,  hollow, 
coloured  like  curdled  milk,  big,  of  various  shapes. 

6.  That  from  the  North  country  is  rough,  black  or  white, 

’ The  Comm,  takes  triputa  to  mean  a triangle:  he 

may  be  right. 

* A country,  according  to  Utpala ; it  is  not  unlikely  the  Paraka 
in  Ramayana,  iv.  40,  29. 
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light,  of  good  size  and  brilliancy.  Pearls  from  the  Pandya 
district  are  like  Nim-leaf,  Trijjuta-grains,  or  coriander- seed, 
and  fine  as  grit. 

7,  8.  A pearl,  dark-tinged  like  flax -blossom,  is  consecrated 
to  Vishnu ; one  like  the  moon,  to  Indra ; one  having  the 
hue  of  orpiment,  to  Varuna;  a sable  one,  to  Yama;  one  red 
like  a ripe  pomegranate’s  kernels  or  Abrus-berry,  must  be 
attributed  to  Vayu;  one  resembling  smokeless  fire  or  red 
lotus,  to  Agni. 

9.  The  price  set  down  for  a single  pearl  of  good  lustre 
and  quality,  weighing  four  Mashakas,  is  5300  Karshas 
silver. 

10.  The  prices  for  pearls  weighing  3T,  3,  2i,  2, 1^  Mashakas, 
successively,  are  : 3200  ; 2000  ; 1300  ; 800  ; 353  K.  silver. 

11.  A single  pearl,  having  the  weight  of  1 Mashaka,  may 
fetch  135  K. ; a single  pearl  weighing  4 Pettis  ^ is  worth 
90  K. ; one  of  3J  Pettis,  is  worth  70  K.  silver. 

12.  The  price  of  a single  pearl  of  good  quality,  weighing 
3 Pettis,  comes  to  50  silver  pieces  {i.e.  Karshas) ; that  of  one 
weighing  2|  Pettis,  comes  to  35  silver  pieces. 

13.  The  tenth  part  of  a Pala  is  equal  to  1 Dharana.  If 
thirteen  nice  pearls  together  fetch  the  weight  of  1 Dharana, 
their  price  is  fixed  at  325  K.  silver. 

14.  15,  16.  Sixteen  pearls  to  one  Dharana  are  worth  200 ; 
twenty  p.,  170  ; twenty-five  p.,  130  ; thirty  p.,  70  ; forty  p., 
50 ; sixty  or  fifty -five  p.,  40 ; eighty  p.,  30 ; a hundred 
pearls,  25 ; two  hundred,  three  hundred,  four  hundred,  five 
hundred  pearls,  weighing  together  one  Dharana,  are  worth, 
successively  : 12  ; 6 ; 5 ; 3 silver  pieces. 

17.  The  term  to  denote  a collection  of  thirteen  pearls  that 
together  make  up  the  weight  of  one  Dharana,  is  Pikka ; a 
collection  of  sixteen,  Picca ; and  so  in  succession  are  collec- 
tions of  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  forty,  fifty-five,  or  sixty 
denominated  Argha,  Ardha,  Pavaka,  Sikthaka,  and  Nigara. 
Eighty,  and  so  forth,  are  called  pearl-dust. 

18.  The  price  specified  above  for  collections  weighing  one 


One  Retti  {gunja,  krshnala)  = -j-  Mashaka. 
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Dharana  applies  to  the  case  of  pearls  of  good  quality,  and  is 
to  be  lowered  for  such  as  are  of  inferior  quality.  The  value 
of  quantities  intermediate  between  the  enumerated  terms 
must  be  calculated  proportionally. 

19.  When  pearls  look  black,  whitish,  yellowish,  copper-red, 
somewhat  rough,  they  are  worth  less  by  one-half ; when 
considerably  rough,  their  value  is  diminished  by  one-sixth ; 
and  when  quite  yellow,  by  one-half. 

20,  21.  The  tale  goes  that  there  are  pearls  engendered  in 
the  frontal  globes  and  the  hollow  of  the  tusks  of  elephants 
from  the  family  of  Airavata  at  (the  Moon’s  conjunction  with) 
Pushy  a,  ^ravana,  on  Sundays  and  Mondays,  and  of  the 
happy  elephants  born  during  the  Sun’s  northern  course  at 
an  eclipse  of  Sun  or  Moon.  They  are  abundant  (it  is  told), 
of  big  size,  of  various  shapes,  and  splendid. 

22.  Those  are  beyond  any  estimate,  and  should  not  be 
perforated,  being  too  splendid.  Wh.en  worn  by  kings,  they 
will  prove  highly  purifying,  and  bestow  children,  triumph 
and  good  health. 

23.  At  the  root  of  boars’  tusks  there  is  (it  is  told)  a pearl 
of  great  value,  lustrous  like  moonshine.  The  pearl  coming 
from  dolphins  resembles  a fish’s  eye,  is  highly  purifying  and 
of  great  worth. 

24.  It  is  also  affirmed  that  pearl  is  produced  in  the 
manner  of  hailstones,  and  dropped  from  the  seventh  (i.e. 
highest)  region  of  wind,  where  celestial  beings  took  it  from 
the  sky.  The  pearl  springing  from  the  clouds  is  lightning- 
like, 

25.  The  snakes  of  the  lineage  of  Takshaka  and  Yasuki, 
and  the  snakes  roaming  at  will^  have  bright,  blue-tinged 
pearls  in  their  hoods. 

26.  If  the  Rain-god,  on  a sudden,  drops  something  on  a 

* These  snakes  are,  of  course,  the  clouds,  and  their  pearls  the  r.iin 
and  dewdrops.  Whether  our  author  understood  the  mythological 
phrases  he  borrowed,  is  not  quite  clear ; but  this  much  is  certain,  that 
he  distinctly  intimates  the  mythical  character  of  the  tales  about  snake 
pearls,  etc.,  for  he  says  Mia. 

VOL.  VII. — [new  series.]  9 
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blessed  spot  of  tbe  earth,  and  into  a silver  vessel,  one  may 
regard  it  to  be  a pearl  coming  from  the  snakes. 

27.  The  inestimable  snake  pearl,  when  worn  by  kings, 
dispels  misfortune,  destroys  enemies,  propagates  renown  and 
bestows  victory. 

28.  You  may  know  a pearl  to  originate  from  bamboo  by 
its  being  flat,  coarse,  and  coloured  like  camphor  or  crystal. 
The  pearl  produced  from  the  conch-shell  shows  a moonlike 
hue,  is  round,  glittering,  and  clear. 

29.  Pearls  from  conch-shells,  dolphins,  bamboo,  elephants, 
boars,  snakes  and  clouds  may  not  be  perforated,  and  as  they 
are  of  immense  value,  no  price  has  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
authorities. 

30.  All  these  pearls  are  of  great  worth,  procure  to*monarchs 
sons,  wealth,  popularity,  renown  ; dispel  sickness  and  sorrow, 
and  give  them  what  they  desire  and  like. 

31.  A pearl  chain,  composed  of  1008  strings  and  four 
cubits  long,  is  an  ornament  of  the  gods,  and  termed  Indra- 
cchanda  {i.e.  Indra’s  pleasure).  Half  the  former  in  measure 
is  the  Vijayacchanda  {i.e.  the  pleasure  of  Indra’s  grand- 
son). 

32.  A chain  of  108  strings  is  styled  a pearl  collar;  one  of 
81  is  a Devacchanda  {i.e.  the  pleasure  of  gods).  A half- 
collar has  64  strings,  and  a Racmikalapa  {i.e.  radiant  zone) 
has  54. 

33.  A garland  is  composed  of  32  strings ; a half-garland, 
of  20  ; a Manavaka  of  16  ; a half-Manavaka  of  12. 

34.  The  chain  called  Mandara  consists  of  8 strings ; the 
Haraphalaka  {i.e.  plat  collar)  of  5 strings.  A necklace  of 
one  cubit’s  length,  and  containing  twenty-seven  pearls,  is 
named  a Star-cluster. 

35.  They  call  the  latter  a Gem-ladder,  when  it  has  precious 
stones  or  small  balls  inserted,  and  a Catukara  {i.e.  coaxer), 
when  it  has  a brooch  in  the  middle. 

36.  A so-called  single  string  may  contain  any  number  of 
pearls,  is  one  cubit  long,  and  has  no  gem  ; but  if  it  is  joined 
with  a gem  in  the  middle,  it  is  termed  a Stake  by  the 
connoisseurs  of  ornature. 
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Chapter  LXXXII. 

Trying  of  Rubies. 

1.  Rubies  come  from  sulphur,  cinnabar,^  and  crystal. 
Those  produced  from  sulphur  show  the  lustre  of  bees,  anti- 
mony, lotus,  rose-apple,  or  myrrh. 

2.  Those  which  proceed  from  cinnabar  (or  black  salt)  are 
grey,  of  a pale  lustre,  and  mixed  with  mineral  substances ; 
those  coming  from  crystal  are  lustrous,  vari-coloured  and  pure. 

3.  Smooth,  brilliant  on  the  surface,  very  pure,  sparkling, 
heavy,  of  nice  shape,  brilliant  within,  high-coloured,^ — such 
are  the  good  qualities  of  these  precious  stones  in  general. 

4.  The  defects  of  the  stones  are  their  being  impure,  of 
faint  lustre,  covered  with  scratches,  blended  with  coloured 
minerals,  ffagmentary,  ill-perforated,  not  lovely  to  the  eye, 
and  mixed  with  grit. 

5.  They  afl&rm  that  in  the  head  of  snakes  there  is  a gem, 
hued  like  a bee  or  peacock’s  tail,  and  shining  like  the  flame 
of  a lamp.  Such  a one  may  be  considered  of  inestimable  value. 

6.  The  sovereign  who  shall  wear  it,  shall  never  receive 
injury  from  poison  or  illness ; in  his  domain  abundant  rain 
is  always  poured  by  the  Rain- god,  and  he  annihilates  his 
enemies  by  the  power  of  that  gem. 

7.  The  price  of  a single  ruby  weighing  a pala  (=4  karshas) 
is,  we  are  taught,  26,000  silver  pieces  (^.e.  Rupakas=:Karsha- 
panas) ; one  stone  of  the  weight  of  three  karshas  is  worth 
20,000  p.  silver. 

8.  A single  ruby,  having  the  weight  of  half  a pala,  is 
valued  at  12,000  p.  s. ; weighing  one  karsha,  at  6000  p.  s. ; 
one  of  eight  Rettis’  weight,  at  3000. 

9.  One  having  the  weight  of  four  Rettis  may  be  bought 
for  1000,  and  one  of  two  Rettis  costs  500  s.  pieces.  The 
price  of  rubies  of  intermediate  weight  must  be  calculated 


Or  black  salt. 


^ Read  in  the  text 
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proportionally,  and  with  regard  to  their  being  of  inferior  or 
superior  quality. 

10.  A stone  deficient  in  colour  fetches  half  the  (usual) 
price ; one  lacking  brilliancy,  an  eighth  part ; one  with  few 
good  and  many  bad  qualities,  fetches  one-twentieth  of  the 
standard  price. 

11.  A stone  somewhat  dusky,  with  many  flaws  and  few 

good  qualities,  will  fetch  Such  is  the  price  of  rubies, 

as  stated  by  the  ancient  masters. 


Chapter  LXXXIII. 

Trying  of  Emeralds. 

1.  An  emerald^  of  the  hue  of  parrots,  bamboo-leaves, 
plantain  or  Sirisa-blossom,  and  of  good  quahty,  is  extremely 
beneficial  to  every  man,  when  worn  at  ceremonies  in  honour 
of  the  gods  or  Fathers. 


Chapter  LXXXIV. 

Sijmptoms  of  Lamps. 

1.  A light  turned  leftwards,  showing  dull  rays,  sputtering 
sparks,  of  little  bulk,  going  out  soon,  although  furnished  with 
pure  oil  and  wick,  crackling  and  quivering,  forebodes  evil 
consequences.  Not  less  so,  when  it  has  a diffused  flame,  and 
gets  extinguished  without  the  agency  of  grasshoppers  or  wind. 

2.  A light  of  compact  form,  long-sized,  quiet,  glaring, 
noiseless,  clear,  turned  rightwards,  of  the  lustre  of  beryl  or 
gold,  reveals  speedy  luck ; likewise  when  it  shines  long®  and 
sprightly.  The  other  symptoms  resemble  those  of  fire,  and 
apply  mutatis  mutandis. 

* The.  first  syllable  of  has  been  lost  in  printing. 

" The  translation  follows  the  var.  reading  • 
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Chapter  LXXXY. 

Tokens  of  Tooth  Sticks. 

1.  Sticks  for  cleansing  the  teeth  may  be  made  from  thou- 
sands of  sorts  of  creepers,  spreading  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,^ 
and  one  might  (if  needed)  expound  the  eflPects  of  them  seve- 
rally ; hut  in  order  not  to  delay  too  long  by  doing  so,  I 
will  only  teU  the  favourable  consequences. 

2.  Let  no  one  use  for  tooth  sticks  twigs  of  an  untried 
sort  of  wood,  nor  twigs  with  leaves,  or  with  an  even  number 
of  knots,  or  such  as  are  split,  sear  at  the  top,  or  devoid  of 
bark. 

3.  From  Flacourtia,  Bilva,  and  Gmelina  (being  used)  is 
to  be  expected  Brahminical  illustriousness ; from  the  Kshema- 
tree,  a good  wife ; from  the  Indian  fig-tree,  prosperity ; from 
Calotropis,  much  splendour ; from  Bassia,  sons ; from  Ter- 
minaha  Arjuna,  popularity. 

4.  Fortune  is  (insured)  by  the  use  of  Sirisa  and  Pongamia ; 
much-desired  success  by  the  waved-leaved  fig-tree.  By  the 
use  of  jessamine- wood  one  becomes  honoured  with  the 
people ; the  use  of  Pipal,  they  say,  is  attended  with  emi- 
nence. 

5.  Good  health  may  be  expected  from  Jujube  and  Solanum ; 
increase  of  dominion  from  Acacia  and  Bilva ; desired  goods 
from  Dalbergia ; ditto  from  Nauclea. 

6.  Azadiracht  procures  acquisition  of  wealth ; and  Oleander, 
getting  of  food ; the  Indian  fig-tree,  abundant  food.  He 
who  uses  Sami  and  Terminalia  Arjuna,  dispels  his  enemies ; 
Echites  also  tends  to  the  destruction  of  foes. 

7.  Dignity,  they  say,  wiU  result  from  the  use  of  SM  and 
Acvakarna,^  as  well  as  of  Deodar  and  Gendarussa.  By 
(using  the  wood  of)  fragrant  Priyangu,  Achyranthes,  rose- 

’ Cf.  Su^mta,  ii.  135,  sqq. 

^ Sala  and  Aqvakarna  are  generally  taken  to  be  synonymous. 
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apple  and  pomegranate,  one  will  become  a favourite  with 
everybody. 

8.  Let  one  after  treasuring  up  any  wish  whatsoever  in 
his  heart  for  a year,  use  an  irreproachable  tooth  stick,  seated 
at  his  ease,  with  the  face  turned  northward  or  eastward,  and 
let  him  after  cleansing  leave  the  stick  in  a pure  place. 

9.  A tooth  stick  falling  towards  you,  and  in  a tranquil  ^ 
quarter  of  the  horizon,  is  favourable ; it  is  particularly  good 
if  it  occupies  an  elevated  place.  The  reverse  is  declared 
mischievous,  whereas  it  announces  dainty  food,  if  it  stands 
one  instant,  and  immediately  after  falls. 

^ i.e.  not  scorched  by  the  sun. 


('To  be  continued.) 
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Art.  YI. — Note  on  the  Valley  of  Choomhi.  By  Dr.  A. 

Campbell,  late  Superintendent  of  Darjeeling. 

As  this  valley  has  never  .been  visited  by  an  European 
traveller,  the  little  I have  to  say  about  it  may  make  it 
acceptable  to  the  Society.  On  one  occasion  I tried  to  visit 
it  in  company  with  Dr.  Hooker,  but  unsuccessfully,  as,  after 
reaching  the  top  of  the  Chola  Pass — 14,900  feet — which 
leads  into  it  from  Sikim,  we  were  met  by  an  officer  of  the 
Chinese  Government  at  Lassa,  with  a military  escort,  who 
refused  us  permission  to  enter  the  valley  The  particulars 
I have  to  state  may,  I believe,  be  relied  on,  as  during  many 
years  I had  constant  opportunities  of  communicating  with 
traders  and  others  residing  in  the  valley,  in  addition  to  the 
officials  of  the  Sikim  Baja,  who  annually  sojourned  in  it 
from  May  to  November.  The  route  from  Darjeeling  to 
Choombi  was  described  by  me  many  years  ago,^  as  also  the 
route  from  it  to  Lassa;  but  no  one  has  described  the  valley 
itself. 

Choombi  lies  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya,  between  Sikim  and 
Bootan,  and  on  the  route  from  Darjeeling  to  Lassa.  It  is  in 
the  bed  of  the  Machoo  Biver,  which,  rising  from  the  base  of 
Chumalari,  a mountain  23,000  feet  high,  runs  through 
Choombi,  and  leaving  it  at  Binchingong,  traverses  Bootan 
to  Cooch  Behar,  in  the  plains  of  Bengal,  where  it  is  known 
as  the  Torisha  Biver.  It  is  bounded  on  the  West  and  South 
by  the  Chola  and  Yakla  ranges,  17,000  feet  high,  and  on  the 
North  and  East  by  the  Chakoong  and  Kamphee  mountains. 
To  the  North  by  Thibet.  Its  length  from  Galling,  on  the 
North,  to  Binchingong,  the  exit  of  the  Machoo,  is  20  or  24 
miles.  It  is  not  above  a mile  broad  anywhere.  It  is  in  the 

* See  Dr.  Hooker’s  Himalayan  Journals,  vol.  ii.,  for  details  of  this  expedition. 

* See  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta. 
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territories  of  the  Government  of  Lassa,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  so  always.  In  its  physical  characters  it  much  more 
resembles  Bootan,  which  bounds  it  on  the  South  and  East, 
than  it  does  the  contiguous  province  of  Phari  to  the  North, 
which  is  characteristically  Thibetan,  i.e.  bare,  and  without 
trees. 

The  soil  is  generally  light  loam  and  sand,  and  not  rocky. 
Cultivation  is  carried  on  in  the  flat  part  of  the  A’allev,  and 
some  way  up  both  sides  of  the  bounding  mountains  there  is 
a good  deal  of  vegetation  and  many  trees.  Pines  prevail, 
of  rather  stunted  growth ; and  there  are  three  kinds  of 
Rhododendron  on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  The  Pinus 
lonrjifolia  is  not  found  there,  nor  does  rice  grow  in  any 
part  of  it.  The  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  pease,  mustard, 
sown  in  March,  reaped  in  September. 

The  grazing  is  excellent,  and  large  herds  of  yaks  and  cows 
abound.  The  cow  is  a very  small  breed,  like  the  gaina  of 
India,  but  is  a good  milker. 

It  is  administered  by  the  civil  officer  at  Phari,  of  which 
Thibetan  district  it  is  a dependency,  but  the  Government 
operations  are  confined  to  collecting  the  revenue,  which  is 
raised  by  a land  tax,  head  money  on  cattle,  and  a house  tax. 
There  are  no  magisterial  or  police  arrangements,  the  Bootanese 
commit  thefts  there  with  impunity,  and  also  carry  ofl*  the 
people  occasionally.  When  this  has  been  carried  very  far, 
the  Lassa  authorities  have  addressed  the  Pare  Pile,  whose 
Bootanese  jurisdiction  extends  to  the  confines  of  Choomhi, 
and  it  has  been  arrested. 

The  inhabitants  are  of  the  same  race  as  the  Bootanese,  at 
least  they  are  more  like  them  than  they  are  to  the  Thibetans. 
The  climate  is  notedly  salubrious.  The  rainfall  is  much 
less  than  in  Bootan  or  Sikim,  there  is  but  little  damp  in 
the  air,  and  the  soil  is  never  muddy  anywhere  in  the  rains. 
It  is  well  peopled.  The  town  of  Eusa  is  built  in  close 
streets,  the  houses  are  of  mud,  with  shingle  roofs. 

The  valley  is  divided  into  sixteen  Talooks,  called  Chochee- 
roop,  viz.  Galling,  Eusa,  Gango,  Rinchingong,  Bukchaum, 
Tema,  Choombi,  Keoomsheth,  Rebun,  Phari,  Kanghoo, 
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Kangten,  Toyen,  Shari,  Gianuk,  Keomooshoo.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  3000  souls.^ 

The  people  are  fond  of  trade,  their  mart  to  the  north  is 
Phari.  To  the  south  they  trade  with  Bootan,  and  a little 
with  Sikim. 

The  carriage  from  the  south  and  to  Phari  is  all  by 
porters.  At  Phari  yak  carriage  is  to  be  had  abundantly 
and  cheaply.  In  trading  with  Thibet  from  Bootan  and 
Sikim,  the  great  drawback  is  the  expense  of  porter  carriage  as 
far  as  Phari.  Rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  munjeet,  endicloth,  timber, 
rattans,  bamboos,  are  the  principal  articles  exported  from 
the  south  to  Phari.  The  Chinese  authoritatively  monopolize 
all  the  rice  that  goes  to  Phari,  whether  through  Choomhi 
from  Sikiin,  or  from  Bootan.  It  is  required  for  the  Chinese 
troops  at  Lassa,  who  hate  feeding  on  wheat,  barley,  and  even 
dried  mutton,  the  staple  articles  of  consumption  in  that  city. 
Rice  is  always  very  dear  at  Lassa,  five  seers  per  rupee  is 
reckoned  cheap.  A maund  of  tobacco  will  sell  at  Lassa  for 
30  rupees ; it  may  be  had  at  Darjeeling  for  3,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  sometimes  for  1.  Sugar  is  proportionately 
dear,  and  all  this  enhancement  of  price  arises  from  the  want 
of  roads  for  bullock  and  pony  carriage. 

The  direct  route  from  Western  Bootan  to  Phari  is  not 
through  Choomhi,  hut  by  a more  northerly  one  from  Paro 
via  Pemla.  This  is  the  route  which  Turner  took  in  1783, 
it  leaves  Choomhi  to  the  left.  The  distance  of  Paro  from 
Choomhi  is  a long  day’s  journey  east,  and  a Kttle  south — say 
25  miles.  A traveller  on  foot  can  go  from  Choomhi  to  Phari 
in  a day.  After  the  first  few  miles,  you  round  the  end  of 
the  Chakoong  range  ; there  you  leave  trees  and  vegetation, 
and  come  on  the  bare  stony  plains,  which  continue  to  Phari. 

The  Sikim  Raja  has  no  territorial  rights  in  Choomhi.  He 
has,  however,  become  the  possessor  of  a little  land  by  pur- 
chase. In  Thibet  proper  he  has  two  small  Talooks,  viz. 

* Number  of  houses— Choomhi,  20;  Pema,  20;  Eusa,  12;  Gango,  45; 
Rinchingong,  25 ; Shari,  20  ; Gianuk,  20 ; Bukchaum,  10  ; Toyen,  8 ; Galling, 
60;  Keoomsheth,  18;  Eebsom,  50;  Kangboo,  30;  Kangten,  12;  Phari,  300: 
total,  650.  One-half  of  the  houses  at  Phari  are  mere  temporary  booths  erected 
by  casual  traders. 
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Dobtali  and  Sareh,  they  are  west  of  Kongra  Lama/  and  on 
the  road  to  Digarchi  and  Lassa. 

The  Sikim  Raja  and  the  Bootanese  of  the  Paro  Pile’s 
jurisdiction  are  constantly  engaged  in  disputes  and  quarrels, 
which  arise  about  contested  limits,  and  in  the  practice  of 
kidnapping  one  another’s  subjects.  The  Bootanese  before  the 
last  war  were  desperately  addicted  to  this,  and  carried  it  on, 
not  only  against  the  Sikimites,  but  against  British  subjects 
along  their  whole  frontier  of  Rungpoor,  Gooch  Behar,  and 
Assam.  The  persons  kidnapped  were  of  all  ages,  of  both 
sexes,  and  were  usually  sold  into  slavery. 

Another  cause  of  feud  was  their  respective  claim  to  the 
supremacy  of  a Gioomba  or  monastery  in  Choombi.  This 
was  for  a long  time  a large  and  thriving  monastery,  and 
had  nearly  100  lamas  attached  to  it.  Dissensions  arose 
among  them,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Abbot  died.  To 
complicate  matters  completely,  it  was  announced  that  he  had 
reappeared  in  this  life  in  two  places,  and  in  two  persons,  at 
the  same  time:  one  was  at  Gantoke,  in  Sikim,  in  the  person 
of  the  Kazi’s  brother ; the  other  in  Bootan,  and  the  person 
was  a relative  of  the  Paro  Pilo  ! Here  were  nuts  to  crack 
for  the  wily  monks.  The  partisans  on  both  sides  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  induct  their  respective  Awatars ; but 
neither  got  a footing  in  the  Goompa,  and  the  dispute  was 
referred  to  the  Grand  Lama  at  Lassa.  His  Holiness  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Sikim  candidate.  This  was  not  to  be  disputed 
by  the  Pilo.  But  before  the  successful  Lama  was  seated,  the 
Bootanese  plundered  the  monastery  of  all  its  silver  utensils, 
other  valuables,  and  library,  and  left  nothing  but  the  bare 
walls  for  the  new  superior.  The  Goomba  has  now  gone 
entirely  to  decay,  and  is  deserted.  The  temporal  authorities 
at  Lassa  did  nothing  to  punish  this  outrage.  They  appeared 
to  leave  Choombi  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  much  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Bootanese. 

On  one  occasion  a party  of  Bootanese,  under  orders  from 
the  Paro  Pilo,  was  assembled  near  Phari,  and  actually  be- 

' The  Pass  by  which  Dr.  Hooker  and  I entered  Thibet.  See  vol.  ii.  of 
Himalayan  Journals. 
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leaguered  the  Sikim  Eaja  on  his  return  from  Thibet,  and  for 
two  months  prevented  his  return  to  Choombi.  This  was 
their  method  of  forcing  him  into  their  terms  regarding  some 
boundary  dispute,  and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  me 
as  the  Political  Agent  for  the  affairs  of  Sikim,  that  the  Raja’s 
Dewan  ordered  my  siezure  and  imprisonment. 

A reference  to  the  Thibet  authorities  procured  his  release 
eventually.  The  Raja  applied  to  me  for  assistance  in  arms 
and  ammunition,  but  it  was  refused.  The  Raja  and  his 
Ranees,  who  are  all  Thibetans,  leave  Tumloong  ^ annually  for 
Choombi  in  the  month  of  May,  and  return  to  Sikim  in 
November.  The  great  damp  and  constant  rain  in  Sikim  for 
that  period  disagrees  greatly  with  all  natives  of  Thibet. 


1 The  Sikim  Raja’s  usual  residence. 
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Art.  VII. — The  Name  of  the  Tioetfth  Imam  on  the  Coinage 
of  Egyjit.  By  II.  Sauvaire  and  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  lamented  M.  Soret  published  a 
description  of  a most  interesting  silver  coin  struck  at  Misr 
in  the  year  of  the  Flight  525  (a.d.  1130-1),  bearing  a name 
Abu-l-Kdsim  Muhammad  Al-Muntazar-hi-amri-lldh,  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Fatimi  Khalifahs  of  Egypt, 
though  the  place  and  date  of  the  coin  would  certainly  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  struck  by  a ruler  belonging  to  this 
dynasty.  A remarkable  circumstance  is  that  the  coin  was 
struck  during  the  reign  of  Al-Hafiz. 

Hitherto  this  dirhem  of  M.  Soret’s  has  been  the  only 
recognized  coin  of  Al-Muntazar : but  now  another  may  be 
added,  a gold  coin  in  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
struck  at  Cairo  in  the  same  year  as  the  dirhem  above 
mentioned.  The  following  is  the  description  of  this  dindr, 
and  of  M.  Soret’s  dirhem. 

1 Gold.  Inedited.  {British  Museum.) 

Al-Kahirah,  525. 

Obverse — Area — <Lli  Jlc. 

Inner  Margin — uy^j 
Outer  Margin — ^..‘^3 

Reverse — Area  \ ^ 

Inner  Margin — 

Outer  Margin— 1 jjs  |*^ 

iJU 
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2 Silver.  (Soeet,  Rev.  ArcMol.  XIIR  annee.) 

( 

Olveree — Area  { 

( 

Inner  Margin — As  on  the  dinar  just  described. 

Onter  Margin — As  on  the  dinar. 

Reverse — Area  i ».  * 

Inner  Margin — 

Outer  Margin — 1 jui 

(I  have  taken  several  liberties  with  M.  Soret’s  description 
of  this  coin.  In  the  first  place  I agree  with  M.  Sauvaire 
that  the  engraving  of  the  coin  warrants  the  reading 
(suggested  by  M.  Sauvaire  himself)  instead  of 

which  Soret  read  ; and  besides  this  I have  reversed  AI.  Soret’s 
designation  of  avers  and  re  vers  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  with 
the  dinar,  and  because  I think  that  the  obverse  is  always  the 
side  on  which  the  more  important  inscriptions  and  names 
occur ; and  there  can  be  no  question  that  a Aluslim,  (not  being 
a numismatist,)  if  asked  which  was  the  more  important  side, 
would  say.  That  with  the  profession  of  faith  on  it.) 

Now,  having  described  the  coins,  there  comes  the  question, 
who  was  this  Abu-l-Kasim  Aluhammad  Al-Muntazar  ? The 
answer  which  Professor  Tornberg  proposed  was  that  he  was 
the  father  of  the  Khalifah  Al-Hafiz,  and  in  this  opinion 
Soret  agreed.  It  is,  of  course,  a curious  coincidence  that  , 
Al-Hafiz’s  father  should  have  borne  the  name  Abu-l-Kasim 
Muhammad ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  name  and 
patronymic  combined  are  common  enough.  There  is  no 
historical  evidence  for  Prof.  Tornberg’s  theory. 

The  case  is  very  different,  however,  with  M.  Sauvaire’s 
explanation ; it  is  supported  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
and  must  at  once  establish  itself  as  the  real  solution  of  the 
problem.  M.  Sauvaire  will  soon  publish  his  explanation  of 
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the  difficulty  in  his  work  on  the  coins  of  the  Fatimi 
Khalifahs,  which  will  form  one  of  the  sections  of  the  new 
international  edition  of  Marsden’s  Numismata  Orientalia : 
but  in  the  meanwhile  he  wishes  me  to  make  his  solution  of 
the  problem  generally  known,  and  I therefore  transcribe  part 
of  his  letter  to  me. 

Extract  from  a Letter  from  M.  S.  Sauvaire. 

Alexandrie,  le  23,  1873. 

Yous  terminez  votre  liste  des  Fathemites 

du  British  Museum  en  signalant  I’embarras  cause  par  la 
presence,  sur  le  precieux  dinar  de  525  (el  Qahera),  du  nom 
d’un  personnage  qui  ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  la  serie  des 
Khalifes  d’Egypte.  F.  Soret  et  M.  Tornberg  ont  egalement 
essaye  de  resoudre  cet  interessant  probleme  pour  un  derhem 
de  la  meme  annee  frappe  dans  Tatelier  monetaire  de  Masr. 

J’ai  ete  assez  heureux  pour  trouver  la  solution  du  probleme ; 
elle  figura  dans  mon  petit  travail ; mais  en  attendant  qu’il 
soit  termine  vous  pourrez,  si  vous  le  jugez  a propos,  donner 
communication  de  la  presente  note  au  “ Journal  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.” 

F.  Soret  avait  tres-ingenieusement  suppose  que  le  pere  de 
Hafezh,  etant  encore  en  vie^  a I’epoque  de  ravenement  de 
son  fils,  avait  pu  se  considerer  comme  ayant  le  plus  de  droit 
ala  succession  eventuelle  d’El-Amer;  une  coincidence  etrange, 
car  le  pere  de  Hafezh  portait  les  noms  d’Abou’l  Qasem  Mo- 
hammad, semblait  pouvoir  corroborer  a tel  point  I’explication 
du  savant  et  regrette  numismatiste  de  Geneve,  que  M.  Torn- 
berg ne  pouvait  s’empecher  de  lui  donner  la  preference  sur 
toute  autre,  et  ne  mettait  meme  guere  en  doute  que  de  nou- 
velles  recherches  ne  vinssent  la  confirmer.^ 

Cependant  une  note  manuscrite  de  la  main  meme  de  F. 
Soret  sur  Texemplaire  qu’il  eut  la  bont4  de  me  faire  parvenir 

* Cependant  Maqrizi  dit  qu’El  Hafezh  etait  le  plus  age  des  plus  proches 

A 

parents  d’El  Amer. 

^ [Here  I must  remark  that  M.  Sauvaire  has  made  a slight  oversight ; it  was 
Prof.  Tornberg  who  proposed  the  explanation  here  referred  to,  and  M.  F.  Soret 
who  gave  it  the  preference  over  all  others. — S.  L.  P.] 
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de  sa  “Lettre  a M.  Tornberg  snr  quelques  monnaies  des 
dynasties  alides,”  contient  ces  mots:  “Lorsque  j’ai  publie 
cette  lettre  j’ignorais  encore  d’existence  d’un  meme  memoire 
de  De  Sacy,  qui  explique  un  dinar  analogue  a I’espece  decrite, 
et  donne  une  interpretation  plus  satisfaisante  qui  la  mienne 
du  probleme  que  j’ai  cbercbe  a resoudre.” 

Vous  serez  plus  a meme  que  moi,  Monsieur,  de  recbercber 
le  memoire  publie  par  S.  de  Sacy  ; mais  j’ai  tout  lieu  de  croire 
que  ce  savant,  qui  avait  fait  une  etude  approfondie  de 
Maqrizi,  a trouve  la  veritable  solution ; c’est  la  en  effet 
qu’elle  se  trouve  complete,  bien  qu’Ebn  Khallikan  souleve 
en  partie  le  voile  dans  la  biographie  du  XI“®  Khalife  fatbe- 
mite.  Quant  a Ebn  El  Athir,  (ed.  Tornberg,  t.  x.  pp.  468  et 
473,)  ses  renseignements,  quoique  tres-interessants,  ne  sent 
pas  complets.  Je  signalerai  meme,  a propos  de  cet  auteur, 
un  fait  qui  m’a  surpris  : c’est  Tabsence  de  toute  mention, 
dans  ses  Annales,  du  nom  d’'Abd  Er-Rabim  qu’El  Hakem 
be’amr  allab  designa  en  I’a.  404  comme  son  beritier  pre- 
somptif.  Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  I’auteur  du  Kamel  fi’t  tarikb 
nous  apprend  bien  qu’Abou  'Aly  Abmad,  le  vizir,  fit  faire  la 
Khothbe  en  son  propre  nom  avec  les  titres  bonorifiques  de 

“ Es-Sayyed  El  Afdbal  El  Adjall Abou  'Aly 

Abmad  Ebn  Es-Sayyed  El  Adjall  El  Afdall  Cbabincbab,  Emir 
El  Djoyoucb,”  et  pent  etre  trouvera-t-on  un  jour  quelque 
monument  mon^taire  venant  confirmer  cette  assertion,  car  la 
Khotbbe  etait  accompagnee  du  droit  de  battre  monnaie ; mais 
Ebn  El  Atbir  ne  nous  donne  pas  comme  Maqrizi  la  solution 
de  notre  probleme. 

Ebn-Kballikan  (t.  i.  p.  429,  du  texte  arabe  ed.  de  Slane,  et 
vol.  ii.  de  la  trad"-  p.  180)  nous  apprend  qu’apres  s’etre  saisi 
d’El  Hafezh,  le  fils  d’El  Afdbal  fit  faire  la  priere  publique  au 
nom  d’El  Qaim  fi  akber  ez-zaman  que  les  sectateurs  des 
douze  imams  ou  Imamites  designent  sous  le  nom  d’  El  Imam 
El  Montazbar  (I’imam  attendu). 

Mais  j’en  arrive  a Maqrizi,  ou  on  lit,  t.  i.  p.  406  (ed.  de 
Boulaq),  sous  le  cbapitre  consacre  a Tbotel  des  monnaies 

“ Le  premier  acte  du  vizirat  d’Abmad 

Ebn  El  Afdbal  fut  de  faire  saisir  le  Kbalife  El  Hafezb  qu’il 
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emprisonna  dans  la  dite  cliambre : il  le  fit  charger  de  fers,  et 
soulut  le  deposer;  mais  il  ne  put  accomplir  ce  projet.  Ahmad 
Ebn  El  Afdhal  etait  imamy,  aussi  supprima-t-il  de  la  Khothbe 
la  mention  d'El  Hafezh  et  il  fit  faire  I’invocation  au  nom 
d’El  Qaim  El-Montazhar  ; il  fit  graver  sur  la  monnaie 

Dieu  I’eternel. 

L’lmam  Mohammad. 

Quand  il  eut  et4  tue  le  mardi,  16  de  Moharram,  de  I’a.  526, 

El  Hafezh  fut  tire  de  sa  prison,”  etc. 

Nous  avons  presque  la  description  de  la  precieuse  monnaie 
du  British  Museum  : le  derhem  decrit  par  F.  Soret  porte  en 

efiet  au  centre  d’un  cote  <d!\i 

et  de  I’autre 

Il  ne  nous  reste  plus  qu’a  rechercher  les  noras  et  kennye  de 
I’lmam  Mohammad.  Je  ferai  d’ailleur  remarquer  que  sur 
la  gravure  donnee  par  Soret,  sous  le  no.  10,  dans  la  B® 
planche  accompagnant  sa  lettre  a M.  de  Dorn,  Bruxelles, 
1856,  le  Is  de^liiiU  est  tres-distinct,  et  que  c’est  ainsi  qu’il 

faut  lire  au  lieu  de^-^'^^  El  Montaser. 

La  biographie  de  Mohammad  surnomme  El  Heuddje,  se 
trouve  dans  le  2 '*®  vol.  de  la  traduction  d’Ebn  Khallikan  par 
M.  le  B°°-  de  Slane,  p.  81.  Nous  y lisonsB 

‘Abu’l-Kasim  Muhammad,  the  son  of  al-Hasan  al-Askari 
(vol.  i.  p.  390),  the  son  of  Ali  al-Hadi  (vol.  ii.  p.  214),  the 
son  of  Muhammad  al-Jawad  (see  the  preceding  article),  was 
one  of  the  twelve  Imams,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Imamites.  He  was  surnamed  al-Hujja  (the  proof  of  the 
truth),  and  it  is  he  whom  the  Shiites  pretend  to  be  the 
Muntazar  (the  expected),  the  Kdim  {the  chief  of  the  age),  and 
the  Mahdi  (the  directed).  According  to  them,  he  is  the 
Sahib  as-Sirdab,  (the  dweller  in  the  cistern,  [I’habitant  du 

' [Instead  of  this  the  British  Museum  dinar  has  ijL;  Jlc . — h-  P-] 

2 [M.  Sauvaire,  in  his  letter,  gives  a French  translation  of  this  biography,  but 
I thought  it  better  to  extract  the  -whole  intact  from  Ibn-Khallikan  in  the 
English. — S.  L.  P.] 
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souterrain,  Sauvaire,]  ) and  the  opinions  they  hold  with 
regard  to  him  are  very  numerous.  They  expect  his  return 
(into  the  world)  from  a cistern  at  Sarra  man  raa,  when  time 
is  near  its  end.  He  was  horn  on  Friday,  the  15th  of 
Shaaban,  a.h.  255  (July,  a.d.  869).  When  his  father  died, 
he  was  five  years  of  age.  His  mother’s  name  was  Al-Khamt, 
but  some  call  her  Haijis  (narcissus) . The  Shiites  say  that 
he  entered  into  the  cistern  at  his  father’s  house  whilst  his 
mother  was  looking  on,  and  that  he  never  again  came  out. 
This  occurred  in  the  year  265  (a.d.  878-9),  and  he  was  at 
that  time  nine  years  of  age.  Ibn  al-Azrak  says,  in  his 
History  of  Maiyafarikin : “The  birth  of  the  Hujja  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  the  first  Habi,  a.h.  258 ; others  say,  and 
with  greater  truth,  on  the  8th  of  Shaaban,  256  (July,  a.d. 
870).  When  he  went  into  the  cistern,  his  age  was  four 
years  ; some  say  five  ; and  others  again  state  that  he  entered 
it  in  A.H.  275  (a.d.  888-9),  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.” 
God  knows  best  which  of  these  statements  is  true.’ 

J’ai  traduit  Serdab  par  “ souterrain.”  ^ On  sait  en  effet  qu’a 
Baghdad  pendants  les  fortes  chaleurs  les  habitants  ont  I’habi- 
tude  de  se  retirer  dans  des  Serdab,  qui  sont,  non  des  citernes, 
mais  des  especes  de  caves  ou  places  pratiquees  sous  le  sol. 

Je  vous  demande  pardon.  Monsieur,  d’avoir  abuse  vos 
instants,  et  vous  prie  d’agreer  I’assurance  de  ma  considera- 
tion la  plus  distinguee. 

Hy.  Sauvaire, 

ler  Jirogman  du  Comulat  General  de  France  d Alexandrie  d’Egypte. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  notice  I said  that  hitherto  only 
one  coin,  a dirhem,  of  this  Muhammad  Abu-l-Kasim  had 
been  known,  and  that  the  dinar  from  the  British  Museum, 
now  for  the  first  time  published,  was  the  only  other.  M. 
Sauvaire’s  reference  to  De  Sacy’s  memoir^  has  shown  me 
that  a third  coin,  similar  to  them,  was  described  by  that 
eminent  scholar  forty-three  years  ago : but  it  was  strictly 

' [Tn  this  D'OhssoE  agrees,  translating  grotte.  Tab.  Gen.  t.  i.  p.  88  (apud 
De  Sacy).  S.  L.  P.] 

2 Published  in  the  Memoires  de  V Acad,  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres,  vol.  is. 
1831,  pp.  284-316. 

YOL.  VII. — [new  series.] 
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true  that  the  only  coin  really  known  was  F.  Soret’s  dirhem, 
for  it  is  clear  that  neither  that  renowned  numismatist  nor 
the  accomplished  savant  Prof.  Tornberg  knew  of  De  Sacy’s 
treatise,  until  after  Soret’s  was  published. 

De  Sacy’s  coin  is  a dinar  precisely  similar  to  that  in  the 
British  Museum,  except  that  the  mint-place  is  Al-Iskandar- 

iyah,  and  that  (like  Soret’s  dirhem)  it  has 

whilst  the  British  Museum  dinar  has  distinctly.’ 

As  M.  Sauvaire  foretold,  De  Sacy’s  explanation  is  precisely 
the  same  as  his  own.  I quote  a sentence : 

“ Le  prince  dont  on  lit  le  nom  sur  notre  medaille  n’est 
point  un  personnage  historique,  qui  a regne  ou  aspire  a 
regner  en  Egypte  a I’epoque  ou  elle  a 4te  frappe  : c’est  un 
personnage  fantastique,  je  dirois  presque  mythologique, 
Vimam  attendu  dont  la  manifestation  doit  avoir  lieu  a la  fin 
des  temps ; en  un  mot,  le  Mahdi,  dont  les  noms  sont  efiec- 
tivement  Mohammad  AhoxCl  Kasemd^  (Mem.  de  I’Acad.  des 
Inscr.  1831.  t.  ix.  p.  288.) 

De  Sacy  supports  his  theory  by  many  historical  ex- 
tracts, including  that  from  Ibn-Khallikan  (life  of  El-Hafiz) 

which  is  quoted  by  M.  Sauvaire,  but 
without  mentioning  the  important  last  few  words,  about 
which  De  Sacy  observes  that  his  name  (not  merely  his  lakab) 
was  on  the  coins,  showing  that  Ibn-Khallikan  was  aware  of 
the  prominency  of  the  name,  Muhammad,  of  Al-Muntazar, 
on  the  coinage. 

De  Sacy,  however,  had  not  found  that  passage  in  Al- 
Makrizi’s  Khitat  (though  he  found  others),  which  M. 
Sauvaire  quotes,  from  the  chapter  on  the  Mint,  and  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important  piece  of  historical  evidence 
on  the  subject. 

Though,  therefore,  this  theory  had  before  been  propounded 
by  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  yet  equal  credit  is  due  to  the  in- 

1 Both  readings  are  intelligible  : the  former  means  ‘ the  expected  by  the  com- 
mand of  God  ’ ; the  latter  ‘ the  expected  for  [executing]  the  command  of  God.’ 
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genuity  and  labour  of  M.  Sauvaire  for  bis  independent  re- 
searches ; and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  having 
brought  forward  the  most  valuable  witness  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

On  the  Names  of  the  Capitals  of  Egypt} 

The  occurrence  of  the  name  Al-Mo'izziyah  Al-Kdhirah  on 
the  first  of  the  coins  described  above  needs  some  explanation, 
and  in  order  to  do  this  I must  first  say  a few  words  on  the 
names  of  the  successive  capitals  of  Egypt  under  the  rule  of 
the  Muslims. 

When  the  Arabs  first  conquered  Egypt  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  Flight  (a.d.  639),  they  rejected  the  existing 
metropolis  Alexandria,  and  founded  Al-Fustdt.  This  re- 
mained the  capital  till  shortly  after  the  end  of  the  Amawi 
Khalifahs,  when  (in  133,  a.d.  750-1)  the  governors  or  ndihs 
of  the  ’Abbasis  changed  the  seat  of  government  by  founding 
the  small  town  of  Al-  Askar,  close  to  Al-Fustat,  and  there 
taking  up  their  residence.  In  256  (a.d.  870)  Ahmad 
Ibn-Tulun  was  appointed  governor,  and  very  soon  made 
himself  independent,  and  transmitted  his  power  to  his 
descendants,  founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Beni-Tulun. 
This  dynasty  occupied  another  capital,  Al-Katd'e\  a town 
which  was  built  by  Ahmad  Ibn-Tulun  near  the  two  already 
founded.  Al-Katae’  was  partly  burnt  down  in  292 
(a.d.  904-5)  when  Muhammad  Ibn-Suleyman  restored 
Egypt  to  the  rule  of  the  ’Abbasiyah,  who  continued  to 
appoint  lieutenants  till  323  (a.d.  935).  These  later  ndihs  of 
the  ’Abbasis,  like  the  earlier  governors  who  preceded  the 
Beni-Tulun,  established  themselves  in  Al- Askar,  which 
thus  became  once  more  the  capital  of  Egypt.  But  in  323 
Muhammad  Al-Ikhshid  was  for  the  second  time  appointed 
ndih,  and  made  himself  independent,  like  Ahmad  Ibn-Tulun, 

1 My  authorities  for  this  account  of  the  Capitals  of  Egypt  are  chiefly  the  Ency- 
clopsedia  Britannica,  art.  Egypt,  of  which  the  part  relating  to  modern  Egypt  was 
written  by  my  father  E.  Stanley  Poole  ; Mrs.  Poole's  Englishwoman  in  Egypt ; 
and  Mr.  Lane’s  MS.  account  of  Cairo  (forming  part  of  his  Description  of  Egypt), 
which  I used  to  confirm  the  other  two  works.  1 may  add  that  the  account  of  the 
history  of  Cairo  in  Mrs.  Poole’s  work  has  been  republished  abroad  by  a German 
Orientalist  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment. 
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founding  the  dynasty  of  the  Ikhshidvjah,  and  retaining 
Al-’Askar  as  capital.  In  this  state  the  government  remained 
till  358  (a.d.  968-9),  when  the  Fatimi  Khalifah  of  Africa 
(Tunis)  Al-Mo’izz-li-dini-llah  sent  Johar  Al-Kaid  to  invade 
Egypt.  Johar,  having  conquered  the  country,  set  about 
making  a fit  metropolis  for  his  master.  He  found  the  large 
and  populous  city  of  Al-Fustat,  and  near  it  the  town  of 
Al-’Askar  and  the  remains  of  Al-Katae’ ; but  none  of  these 
seemed  to  please  him,  so  he  founded  a new  city,  which  he 
called  Al-Mansuriyah,  but  which  shortly  afterwards  received 
the  name  of  Al-Kdhirah,  on  account  of  an  omen  which 
happened  whilst  Johar  was  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
wall,  the  planet  Mars  (Al-Kahir)  being  in  the  ascendant. 
Al-Kahirah  was  the  residence  of  the  Fdtimis,  and  has 
remained  the  capital  of  Egypt  ever  since.  In  the  present 
day  the  city,  which  we  call  Cairo,  and  the  inhabitants 
call  Masr,  includes  not  only  Al-Kahirah  proper,  but  also 
what  has  been  built  upon  the  sites  of  Al-’Askar  and  Al- 
Katae’.  Al-Fustat  has  not  quite  vanished  from  the  land, 
for  remains  of  it  at  a short  distance  from  Cairo  are  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Masr  Al-  Atikah  or  Old  Masr. 

We  see,  then,  that  Al-Fust%  Al-’Askar,  Al-Katae’, 
Al-’Askar  again,  and  Al-Kahirah,  have  successively  been  the 
capitals  of  Egypt.  The  question  now  arises,  by  what  names 
are  these  various  towns  represented  on  the  coins  ? 

From  113  (the  date  of  the  first  known  coin  struck  at 
Misr)  to  660  the  name  Misr  alone  is  found  on  the  coins, 
with  two  exceptions  : the  first  is  the  occurrence  of  Misr  and 
Al-Fustat,  on  opposite  sides  of  some  copper  coins  struck 
between  127  and  132;  the  other  is  the  dinar  of  525  described 
above,  to  which  I shall  return  further  on.  From  the  loose 
habit  of  Arab  historians  to  refer  to  the  capital  of  Egypt  by 
the  name  Misr  (which  was  also  applied  to  the  country  itself), 
it  has  been  concluded  that  each  successive  capital  (by  which 
term  I mean  seat  of  government)  was  called  Misr.  It  is  my 
belief,  however,  that  this  name  was  correctly  applicable  to 
Al-Fust^  alone,  until  Turkish  times,  when  Al-Kahirah 
succeeded  to  the  designation.  If  this  view  be  correct,  we 
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must  obviously  admit  that  the  coins  were  always  struck  at 
Al-Fustat,  (which  was  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of  towns 
until  Al-Kahirah  became  supreme,)  without  reference  to  the 
changes  in  the  place  of  residence  of  the  different  governors. 
I have  not,  as  yet,  met  with  any  historical  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  this  theory,  but  the  coins  themselves  furnish  a fact 
which  lends  considerable  support  to  it.  We  have  already 
seen  that  up  to  the  year  560,  the  name  Al-Kahirah  does  not 
appear  on  the  coinage,  except  in  the  dinar  of  525,  and  this 
being  a sort  of  revolutionary  coin  cannot  be  regarded  as  of  any 
weight  in  deciding  the  question  whether  the  regular  coinage 
issued  from  Al-Fustat  or  from  El-Kahirah:  moreover,  a 
dirhem  was  struck  in.  the  same  year  with  the  name  Misr. 
After  this  curious  dinar  of  525,  the  name  Misr  was  restored  to 
the  coinage,  until  560,  after  which  I know  of  no  coin  bearing 
that  name  till  the  modern  Turkish  coinage  was  introduced. 
But  it  is  remarkable  that  on  a dinar  of  the  F atimi  A1-’ Adid, 
of  564,  the  name  Al-Mo’izziyah  Al-Kahirah  occurs,  just  as 
on  the  coin  of  525,  and  that  from  that  date  Al-Kahirah 
alone  appears  on  the  coinage,  not  of  the  Fatimis,  for  this 
dinar  is  the  last  struck  by  them  at  their  capital  so  far  as  I 
know,  but  of  the  succeeding  dynasties  of  the  Ayyubis  and 
the  Bahri  and  Burji  Memluks.  In  itself  there  would  be 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact  that  the  regular  appearance 
of  the  name  of  Al-Kahirah  on  the  coinage  dates  from  564, 
but  we  only  see  the  full  significance  of  it  when  we  remember 
that  it  was  in  564  that  Al-Fustat  was  burnt  down  by  the 
Wezir  Shawir,  to  save  it  from  the  hands  of  Amaury,  and 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  Al-Kahirah.  This,  then,  is 
the  chief  support  of  my  view  of  the  applicability  of  the 
name  Misr  to  Al-Fustat  alone,  and  of  the  consequent  in- 
variableness of  the  mint-place,  that  we  find  the  name  Al- 
Kahirah  permanently  introduced  on  the  coinage  as  soon  as 
Al-Fustat  was  burnt  down,  and  not  before,  save  on  one 
exceptional  coin. 

We  must  now  look  at  the  name  Al-Mo’izziyah  Al-Kdhirah, 
by  which  the  latest  capital  of  Egypt  is  designated  on  the 
earliest  two  coins  struck  in  it.  The  reason  for  the  use  of 
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this  name  Al-Mo’izziyah  is  sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  city 
having  been  founded  by  Johar,  the  general  of  the  Fatimi 
Al-Mo’izz.  But  however  reasonable  may  be  the  adoption  of 
the  name,  no  historian  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
it,  and  even  Al-Makrizi  does  not,  to  my  knowledge,  mention 
it.  This  ignorance  of  the  name  by  the  historians  made  me 
very  careful  in  asserting  the  reading.  If  the  coin  of  525 
had  been  the  only  example  of  the  name,  I confess  I should 
not  be  able  to  insist  upon  the  reading  for  the  coin 

has  had  a blow  in  the  middle  of  the  mint-name  which 
renders  it  somewhat  indistinct ; but  the  occurrence  of  this 
name  on  the  other  dinar,  of  564,  convinces  me  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  earlier  coin  is  also  correct.  After  having  satisfied 
myself  of  the  accuracy  of  Al-Mo’izziyah,  it  occurred  to  me, 
that  though  the  name  was  ignored  by  the  historians,  I might 
find  some  mention  of  it  among  the  geographers.  A reference 
to  the  Marasid-el-ittila’  produced  the  subjoined  extract, 
which  shows  that  the  reading  of  the  name  is  historically  as 
well  as  numismatically  correct : — 

*'■  Al-KahiralL,  a city  by  the  side  of  the  city  of  Al-Fustat ; 
one  wall  comprehends  them  both  ; and  in  the  present  day  it 
is  the  greater  city  [of  the  two]  ; and  in  it  is  the  regal  palace 
and  the  abode  of  the  army  ; and  in  the  present  day  building 
has  extended  so  as  to  form  a junction  between  it  and  Misr 
[Al-Fustat].  And  it  is  known  as  Al-Kahirah  El-Mo’izziyah, 
because  it  was  built  in  the  days  of  the  ’Alawi  El-Mo’izz 
Abu-Tamim,  who  was  in  Egypt:  his  slave  Johar,  whom  he 
had  sent  with  the  armies  of  Afrikiyah  to  take  possession  of 
the  country  of  Egypt,  founded  it  in  the  year  358,  after  the 
death  of  Kafur.”i  _ _ 

^ h lii!  1 

1 L*  ^ 

<L<Li 

j^5 Cl  ^ r c A 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  the  author  of  the  Marasid-el-ittila’, 
writing  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Hijrah,  applies  the 
name  Misr  to  the  old  city.  I am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
that  Misr  was  the  name  of  Al-F ustat  alone  of  all  the  Muslim 
capitals  of  Egypt,  until  it  became  desolate  and  ruined,  when 
it  received  the  epithet  of  Al-’Atikah;  and  that  when  his- 
torians speak  of  Misr  at  a time  when  Al-’Askar  or  Al-Katae’ 
were  the  capitals,  they  are  using  the  name  in  a vague  and 
inaccurate  sense  for  the  whole  cluster  of  towns.  This  is  a 
question  which  deserves  to  be  worked  out.  The  coinage 
certainly  favours  my  view. 


British  Museum, 
Jan.  22nd,  1874. 


Stanley  Lane  Poole. 


Postscript. 

A few  weeks  ago  Dr.  E.  von  Bergmann,  Gustos  of  Coins 
and  Antiquities  at  the  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna,  was 
good  enough  to  send  me  a Separat-Abdruck  of  an  article 
by  him,  Beitrdge  zur  muhammedanischen  Munzkunde,  in  the 
Sitzungsberichte  of  the  Akademie  der  "VVissenschaften  at 
Vienna.  It  is  a singular  coincidence  that  Dr.  von  Bergmann 
publishes  a coin  of  Al-Muntazar  similar  to  Soret’s,  and  has 
arrived  at  precisely  the  same  solution  of  the  difficulty  as  De 
Sacy  and  M.  Sauvaire.  As  the  learned  Viennese  numis- 
matist does  not  refer  either  to  De  Sacy’s  or  to  Soret’s  memoir, 
I conclude  his  researches  have  been  conducted  independently. 

S.  L.  P. 


Feb.  24. 
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Art.  VIII. — Three  Inscriptions  of  Parakrama  Baku  the  Great 
from  Pulastipura,  Ceylon  {date  circa  1180  a.d.).  By  T. 
W.  Buys  Davids. 


Pulastipura,  situated  in  lat.  7°  56'  N.,  long.  81°  3'  E.,  and 
rather  more  than  50  miles  S.E.  of  Anuradhapura,  was  the 
capital  of  Ceylon  from  the  middle  of  the  8th  century  to  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  (a.d.  769 — 1314),  and  when  at  the 
height  of  its  prosperity,  during  the  long  and  glorious  reign  of 
Parakrama  Bahu  the  Great,  it  must  have  been  a city  of  great 
size  and  importance.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  plain, 
on  the  shores  of  one  of  those  numerous  artificial  lakes  which 
the  Simhalese  kings  loved  to  dot  over  the  country ; and  from 
most  of  its  ruins,  as  well  as  from  the  lake  itself,  are  visible 
to  the  S.W.  the  mountain  ranges  of  Matale,  ending  in  the 
Hunasgiriya  Peak,  and  to  the  N.W.  the  haunted  top  of 
Bitigala.^ 

Through  it  there  passed  in  olden  times  the  great  road  from 
Magama,^  the  capital  of  the  Southern  Province  of  Ruhuna, 

* Arittlia-pabbata,  Mahavamsa,  page  64,  line  2.  The  history  of  this  hill  is 
curious  : it  seems  in  the  older  portion  of  Ceylon  history  to  have  been  a place  of 
much  importance.  Here  Pandukabhaya  entrenched  himself  for  the  seven  years 
from  B.c.  444  to  b.c.  437  : here  Sura-tissa  (b.c.  247-237)  built  a monastery,  the 
Lanka-vihara,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain;  and  here  Lajji-tissa  (b.c.  119-109) 
built  a vihara  (Tumour’s  Mahavamsa,  pp.  64,  127,  202).  Since  that  early 
time  it  is  not  again  mentioned ; and  in  quite  later  times  has  been  looked  on  as 
the  abode  of  devils.  The  natives  are  afraid  to  ascend  it,  and  I believe  that  I was 
the  second  Englishman  who  climbed  it.  My  predecessor  was  a surveyor,  who  cut 
his  way  up  it  in  order  to  make  some  trigonometrical  observations ; and  one  of 
the  men  who  had  been  with  him  was  my  guide.  He,  however,  lost  his  way,  and 
very  fortunately  so,  for  in  making  a new  path  I came  upon  extensive  ruins  in  a 
fine  forest  halfway  up  the  mountain ; ruins  which  it  is  not  unlikely  may  have 
suggested  to  some  native  the  existence  of  devils : for  they  are  far  larger  than 
any  native  thereabout  could  build,  and  if  come  upon  suddenly  or  at  dusk,  could 
not  fail  to  affect  with  awe  any  timid  mind.  From  the  mins  to  the  top  I found 
an  easy  path,  and  at  the  very  summit  a solid  retaining  wall,  supporting  a terrace, 
on  which  a building  of  some  kind,  perhaps  a watch  tower,  seems  formerly  to  have 
stood.  The  river  Malwattu  Oya,  the  Kadamba  of  the  Mahavamsa,  on  which 
Anuradhapura  stands,  rises  in  this  hill,  and  the  old  road  from  Pulastipura  to 
Anuradhapura  must  have  passed  close  by  its  base. 

- Magama  is  curiously  enough  not  the  Magrammum  of  Ptolemy ; for  as  he 
‘ calls  it  the  metropolis,  and  places  it  beside  the  great  river,’  Tennent  (Ceylon,  i. 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  A GRANITE  PILLLAR  opposite  the 


RANKOT  DAGABA,  PULASTIPURA,  CEYLON. 
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If  Q>  represent  the  (Xlag'aha,  Z ivill 
show  the  position  of  the  stone  seat ; 
L Sf  S,  that  of  the  pillars  on  which  this, 
and  the  next,  inscription  are  foand. 
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INSCRIPTION  ON  A BROKEN  PILLLAR  lying  opposite  the 
RANKOT  DAGABA,  PULASTIPURA,  CEYLON. 
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Facstmile  of  an,  Insaription  on  two  sides  of  a,  larg-e  Jfonolith 
found  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  north  gate  of  (Par&hramct 
the  G- Teat's  palaoe  at  (Pulastiptora.  (X>ate,  Circa  ll^O.fl.S) . 
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round  the  Eastern  foot  of  the  central  hills  and  through 
Minneri  ^ to  AnurMhapura  in  the  N.W.  As  the  Aryan 
population  of  Ceylon,  whose  ancestors  had  come  direct 
from  North  India,  felt  themselves  more  and  more  pushed 
by  the  Dravidians  of  South  India,  who  very  early  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a footing  in  the  extreme  North  of 
Ceylon,  the  Simhalese  kings,  at  first  at  intervals  for  a time 
only,  and  then  permanently,  removed  the  seat  of  government 
to  Pulastipura;  and  Mihindu  (Mahendra)  the  Fourth  (a,d. 
1023-1071)  was  the  last  king  who  reigned  in  AnurMhapura. 

“The  foreign  [Era vidian]  population  settled  in  the  island,” 
says  Tumour,  had  then  “increased  to  such  an  extent,  that 
they  had  gained  the  ascendency  over  the  native  [Ar3'an]  in- 
habitants, and  the  king  had  lost  his  authority  over  both.  In 
the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  he  was  besieged  in  his  palace ; he 
escaped  in  disguise  to  Ruhuna,  and  fortified  himself  at  Amba- 
gala.  The  Soleans  [Cholians]  invaded  the  island  twentj’'-six 
years  after  the  king’s  fiight  from  the  capital,  which  they 
occupied ; and,  following  him  into  Ruhuna,  captured  him  and 

p.  536)  ttinks  it  must  be  the  Mahiyangana  of  the  Mahavamsa  (pp.  4, 104,  etc.),  the 
modern  Bintenne,  where  the  people,  with  the  help  of  the  Ceylon  Government,  have 
lately  repaired  the  very  ancient  sluice  of  a fine  artificial  lake.  The  Simhalese 
Magama,  on  the  other  hand,  is  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  island,  a few  miles  from 
the  sea-coast,  and  its  site  is  easily  ascertainable  by  the  numerous  ruins,  especially 
those  of  Kawan-tissa’s  Tissa-maha-vihara,  from  whicli  was  derived  the  name  of 
his  Queen  (Mahavamsa,  p.  131).  There  are  said  to  he  inscriptions  there,  but  the 
ruins  have  never  been  properly  examined. 

' The  Manihira  of  the  Mahavamsa,  p.  237, 11.  6,  10,  situate  behind  the  bund  of 
a magnificent  artificial  lake,  which  still  in  its  ruins  is  more  than  twenty  miles 
round  in  wet  weather.  Just  in  front  of  the  present  bund  can  still  be  distinguished 
the  ruins  of  the  former,  probably  that  which  was  built  about  295  a.d.,  when 
the  lake  was  first  formed  by  Maha  Sen.  It  is  connected  with  Giritala  Topare 
Arabawajwa,  and  other  tanks,  and  formed  part  of  that  marvellous  series  of  irri- 
gation works  called  the  Sea  of  Parakrama, — works  worthy  of  comparison,  both  in 
size  and  in  usefulness,  with  some  of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  modem 
times.  For  the  last  few  generations  Minneri  has  been  known  as  the  residence  of 
the  chief  headman  of  the  district ; once  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  India,  now 
abandoned  and  useless.  The  chief  is  also  the  priest  of  the  little  temple  there,  where 
the  bow  of  Mahi  Sena,  who  died  a.d  301,  is  said  to  be  .still  kept,  but  kept  carefully 
secluded  from  the  impious  gaze  of  unbelievers.  Among  the  forests  on  the  embank- 
ment of  the  lake  were  lately  a few  mutilated  statues,  arranged  in  a semicircle,  and 
forming  a most  weird  sight  in  the  dark  shade  of  the  dense  jungle.  The  natives 
never  dared  to  approach  them,  and  refused  altogether  to  clear  the  ground  around 
them  ; but  I found  Tamil  koolies  less  superstitious.  Mr.  Lawton,  the  pho- 
tographer, has  a fine  photograph  (No.  85)  of  this  group,  showing  also  a slab,  which  I 
cleared  and  excavated,  only  to  find  the  long  inscription  on  it  quite  illegible,  from 
the  decay  of  the  stone  on  which  it  had  been  written.  Messrs.  Lawton  have  also 
some  fine  views  of  the  lake  itself  (Nos.  83  and  84  of  the  collection  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  Downing  Street). 
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his  queen,  whom,  with  the  regalia,  they  transferred  to  SoUee 
[Chola].”  Then  follows  a long  period  of  lawlessness;  nomi- 
nally the  kingdom  was  ruled  from  Pulastipura  by  the  Cholian 
viceroy  who  was  stationed  there ; but  really  each  Tamul 
robber  or  Simhalese  chieftain  ruled,  and  no  doubt  t}'^rannized, 
as  far  as  he  could  make  his  power  felt ; much  as  the  barons 
were  doing  about  the  same  time  in  England.  “ During  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  island  was  in  a state  of  complete 
anarchy,  owing  to  the  constant  invasions  and  irruptions  of 
the  Malabars : different  members  of  the  royal  family  took 
up  the  reins  of  Government  of  Euhuna  [the  southern  part 
of  Ceylon]  as  they  were  abandoned  by,  or  snatched  from, 
each  predecessor.”  (Tumour,  Epitome.) 

At  length  the  Simhalese,  driven  to  desperation  by  the  op- 
pressions of  the  Cholians,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Wijaya- 
bahu,  a royal  prince  who  had  defeated  Kasyapa,  the  son  of 
Mahendra  IV.  After  a protracted  and  desultory  warfare,  a 
general  action  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Pulastipura:  the 
Cholians  were  defeated,  and  the  city  taken  after  six  weeks’ 
siege.  Wijaya-bahu  the  First  then  restored  Buddhism,  but 
was  not  long  left  in  peace.  The  Cholians  again,  under  their 
king,  landed  at  Mahatittha  (modern  Manar,  in  the  N.W.  of 
Ceylon),  and  retook  Pulastipura ; but  the  Simhalese  drove 
them  out  once  more,  pursued  them  into  their  own  country, 
and  after  another  short  interval  of  peace  [spent  chiefly  in 
lake  making],  the  old  king  died  as  acknowledged  king  of  all 
Ceylon  (a.d.  1126).‘ 

After  his  death,  various  members  of  the  royal  family 
claimed  the  succession.  For  twenty-two  years  more  the 
country  was  desolated  by  civil  war,  until  the  genius  and 
perseverance  of  the  Kalingan  Nissanka  Malla  gained  the 
supremacy  for  him.  He  adopted,  among  other  surnames,  the 
titles  of  Parakrama  Bahu  and  Lankeswara.  His  father’s  name, 
according  to  the  Epitome  (Forbes,  Ceylon,  ii.  304),  was  MMa- 
barana;  but  this  is,  I think,  a misprint  for  Mana-barana, 

* A copper  coin  of  Wijaya-bahu  is  still  extant,  tbough  it  is  very  rare,  and  not 
among  the  collections  of  either  the  India  or  British  Museums.  It  is  given  in 
Prinsep’s  plate,  referred  to  below  (p . 5),  and  assigned  to  this  king,  but  it  really 
belongs,  I think,  to  Wijaya-bahu  the  Second,  a.d.  1186. 
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whicli  is  given  on  p.  305  : according  to  Upiiam’s  translation 
of  the  Eajawaliya  (p.  254)  it  was  Kit  Serinewan,  probably  a 
mistake  for  Kit-Siri-Mewan,  the  Elu  for  Kirti-Sri-Megba- 
vabana  (or  perhaps  varna),  whose  daughter,  according  to  the 
Epitome,  p.  305,  be  married  : and  bis  mother’s  name,  ac- 
cording to  Sela  Libini  Sandese,  v.  103,  was  Eatnamali,  if, 
as  is  probable,  be  be  the  Parakrama  Babu  there  referred  to. 
On  the  other  band,  it  seems  clear  from  a contemporaneous 
inscription  at  Pulastipura,  a copy  of  which  I have  made,  that 
be  was  not  of  Simbalese  birth  at  all,  but  son  of  King  Jaya 
Gopa,  of  Sunhapura  in  Kalinga,  by  bis  Queen  Parvati. 

But  whether  be  were  Simbalese  or  Tamil,  Aryan  or  Dra- 
vidian,  and  whatever  doubt  there  may  be  about  bis  parentage, 
the  principal  events  of  bis  reign  are  well  known.  He  first 
defeated  all  native  competitors  for  the  throne : then  con- 
solidated and  strengthened  bis  power  by  wise  internal  laws 
and  reforms,  made  Pulastipura  bis  capital,  adorned  it  with 
many  palaces  and  temples,  and  so  enlarged  it  that  its  walls 
in  bis  time  are  said  to  have  extended  seven  gaws,  equal  to 
about  twenty-seven  miles.  In  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  the 
district  of  Bubuna  revolted,  but  the  revolution  was  put  down 
with  a strong  band.  In  the  sixteenth  year  of  bis  reign, 
A.D.  1169,  be  invaded  Kamboja  and  Aramana,  and  afterwards 
Cbola  and  Pandya ; and  towards  the  close  of  bis  reign  be 
constructed  some  of  the  most  gigantic  of  those  irrigation 
works  for  which  Ceylon  is  famous. 

A short  account,  from  one  of  the  Simbalese  history  books, 
of  his  invasion  of  South  India,  has  been  given  bj'’  me  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Soc.,  vol.  xli.  p.  197  et  seq. : 
and  I hope  to  be  able  to  publish  the  full  account  of  bis  reign 
from  the  Mabavamsa  itself,  of  which  seventeen  chapters,  Kos. 
62-79,  of  altogether  about  5000  slolms,  give  in  great  detail 
this  period  of  Simbalese  history.  There  are  several  coins  of 
Parakrama  Baku  extant;  figs.  3 and  4,  plate  xxxv.,  ‘Thomas’s 
Prinsep,’  are  a farthing  and  half-farthing,  the  inscription 
on  the  reverse  of  which  is  interpreted  Sri  Kama  Nath  by 
Wilson,  but  consists  very  clearly,  as  Prinsep  points  out,  of 
the  words  Sri  Parakrama  Baku.  I have  a coin  very  similar 
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to  No.  3,  but  with  a lion  rampant  very  beautifully  executed 
on  the  right  side  of  the  standing  figure  ; and'  No.  1 of 
the  plate  referred  to,  a gold  coin,  the  inscription  of  which 
Prinsep  deciphers  as  Lamkeswara,  but  assigns  to  the  minister 
Lokaiswara,  a.d.  1060,  belongs  undoubtedly  also  to  Para- 
krama  Bahu  the  Great,  who  in  the  second  inscription  now 
published  calls  himself  Lamkeswara.^ 

It  should  be  added  that  the  modern  name  of  Pulasti- 
pura  is  Topawaewa,  sometimes  shortened  into  Topawa,  i.e. 
Sthupa-vapi  ; Tennent’s  name  Pollanarua,  usually  pro- 
nounced Pollana-rua,  is  simply  a mistake  for  Polon-narua, 
with  the  accent  on  the  short  nd,  a form  perhaps  derived 
from  Pulasti-nagara,  but  only  found  in  the  artificial  language 
of  modern  poetry,  and  never  used  by  the  Simhalese  people 
of  the  district.  Another  inscription  of  the  same  place  and 
date,  showing  the  constitution  of  Parakrama  Baku’s  Council 
of  State,  or  rather  of  the  Court  by  which  he  was  surrounded 
on  State  occasions,  will  be  found  deciphered  in  the  Number 
of  the  ‘Indian  Antiquary’  for  September,  1873. 

The  three  inscriptions  now  inclosed  (copied  by  me  at  Pulas- 
tipura),  were  inscribed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Parakrama  the  Great,  who  died,  according  to  Tumour,  in 
1186  A.D. 

The  First  of  the  Three  Inscriptions  is  a kind  of  pro- 
clamation addressed  by  Parakrama  Baku  to  the  people, 
urging  them  to  choose  a Kshatriya  for  their  king,  and  not  a 
man  belonging  to  any  other  caste.  It  must,  I imagine,  have 
been  put  up  towards  the  end  of  Parakrama’s  reign,  when  he 
had  no  longer  any  hope  of  a son  of  his  own  to  succeed  to 
him ; and  recollecting  that  in  Ceylon  there  were  no  families 
of  any  caste  higher  than  the  Wellalas  or  cultivators,  it  will 
appear  that  Parakrama  is  in  fact  exhorting  the  people  to 
choose  for  their  king,  and  invite  over,  one  of  his  own  re- 
lations from  Kalinga,  on  the  coast  of  India.  The  inscription 
opens  with  a Sanskrit  stanza  in  the  Sardula-vikridita  metre, 

* Two  of  these  coins  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  at  the  British  Museum ; 
where  there  are,  besides,  two  copies  of  the  farthing  of  Raja  Lilavati,  Parakrama 
Bahu's  queen. 
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setting  forth  that  the  choice  of  a Kshatriya  as  king  would 
be  the  only  way  to  insure  peace  and  prosperity  to  the 
nation.  In  point  of  fact,  Parakrama  Baku’s  words  were 
almost  prophetic.  The  succeeding  two  kings,  apparently 
of  Simhalese  birth,  reigned  respectively  twelve  months  and 
five  days,  and  each  met  with  a violent  death.  Kirti  Nis- 
sanka,  from  Kalinga,  then  reigned  for  nine  years,  but  was 
followed  by  kings  mostly  of  Simhalese  birth,  who  reigned 
successively  one  day,  nine  months,  nine  months,  three  years, 
two  years,  six  years,  twelve  months,  seventeen  days,  twelve 
months,  nine  months,  seven  months,  and  three  years.  Of 
these,  at  least  three  were  murdered,  and  two  had  their  eyes 
put  out.  The  ninth  was  a restoration  of  Parakrama  Bahu’s 
widow,  Lilavati  (a  coin  of  whose  reign  is  still  extant), 
and  the  fifth,  who  reigned  two  years,  was  a near  relative 
of  Parakrama  Bahu’s,  being  the  son  of  Sri  Gopa  Raja,  king 
of  Simhapura,  in  Kalinga,  by  his  Queen  Lanka  Maha 
Dewi.  Particularly  interesting  is  the  injunction,  not  to  any 
council  of  state,  but  to  the  people  at  large,  that  when  the 
office  of  King  or  overlord  (Maharaja,  Elu  maharaja)  becomes 
vacant,  “either  he  who  is  heir  apparent  (yuva-raja);  or  if 
there  be  none  such,  one  of  the  princes  (raja-kumara)  ; or 
if  there  are  none  of  them,  one  of  the  queens  (bisowa), 
mmt  he  chosen  to  the  kingdom.”  The  inscription  was  en- 
graved on  a fine  slab  of  stone  12  feet  long  by  2 feet  9 inches 
broad ; it  was  put  up  at  the  principal  gate  of  the  king’s 
palace;  and  having  been  completely  buried,  the  letters  are 
quite  perfect.  Underneath  it  I found  a spear-head,*  which 
makes  it  probable  that  it  fell  into  the  position  where  I found 
it  at  one  of  the  sieges  of  Pulastipura,  and  very  probably 
at  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the  Malabar  Maga,  who  con- 
quered the  island  a.d.  1216,  in  the  reign  of  the  last  king 
in  the  list  above  given.  A facsimile  of  the  inscription  is 
prefixed  to  this  article. 

The  Second  Inscription,  a copy  of  which  is  also  prefixed 
to  this  article,  I found  repeated  four  times  on  four  pillars, 
which  surrounded  apparently  a kind  of  throne  or  dais  opposite 
1 Now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ceylon  Government. 
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the  Rankot,  or  golden-tipped  Dagaba,  forming,  if  one  may 
say  so,  a kind  of  royal  pew,  from  which,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion states,  the  king  was  wont  to  worship  towards  the 
holy  Dagaba.  The  space  within  the  columns  was  probably 
about  8 feet  by  8 ; two  were  fallen  and  broken,  which 
was,  as  far  as  the  inscription  goes,  very  fortunate,  as  it 
could  scarcely  have  been  deciphered  at  all  had  it  not  been 
for  the  parts  which  had  been  covered  and  protected  by  the 
(Ubris  ; as  it  is,  only  one  line  at  the  beginning  and  one 
or  two  words  in  two  places  further  on  are  now  irrecover- 
able. I inclose  facsimiles  of  the  inscriptions  on  pillars  Nos.  1 
and  2,  the  nearest  ones  to  the  Dagaba.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  pillars,  which  are  square  at  top  and  bottom,  are 
octagonal  in  the  centre,  and  the  writing  there  becomes 
narrower. 

The  Third  Inscription  is  on  a seat  almost  cubical  in  shape, 
about  3 feet  high,  3 feet  by  3 at  the  top,  and  a little  larger 
at  the  bottom,  which  was  found  in  the  jungle  some  200  yards 
to  the  east  of  the  Dagaba,  at  a place  where  there  could  not 
possibly  be  any  danger  to  any  one  who,  as  the  inscription 
tells  us  of  Parakrama,  should  watch  from  it  the  building 
of  the  bell-shaped  sacred  pile.  Messrs.  Lawton  and  Co.,  of 
Kandy,  have  taken  a good  photograph  of  this  stone,  a wood- 
cut  from  which  is  annexed  to  this  article,  and  several  very 
beautiful  photographs  of  the  Dagaba,  both  as  a whole  and 
in  detail.  All  the  words  in  the  inscription  are  clear,  and 
are  written  round  the  top  of  the  stone,  so  as  to  form  a 
border  round  a smooth  square  in  the  centre : a plan  which 
has  been  followed  in  at  least  two  other  instances  in  Pulasti- 
pura. 

The  language  of  all  the  Inscriptions,  save  the  two  Samskrit 
stanzas  in  the  first,  is  an  old  form  of  the  Simhalese  dialect, 
discussed  in  the  valuable  paper  read  by  Mr.  Childers  before 
the  Society  at  its  last  meeting.  Most  Simhalese  poetry  is 
written  in  a much  shortened  and  very  difficult  form  of  this 
dialect,  called  Elu ; a form  which  was  probably  never  in 
existence  as  a living  language;  the  word  Elu  is,  however, 
also  used  simply  of  old  Simhalese,  and  in  this  sense  of  the 
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name  a good  many  Elu  words  and  forms  are  found  in  these 
inscriptions,  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  a modern 
Simhalese.  I must  defer  the  consideration  of  the  very 
interesting  palaeographical  and  philological  results  of  these 
discoveries  until  I am  able  to  prepare  for  publication  certain 
other  Ceylon  inscriptions : especially  one  long  one  dating  a 
few  years  after  these,  whose  dialect  should  be  considered 
together  with  the  dialect  of  these ; and  a large  number  of 
short  inscriptions  in  the  old  Rock  PMi  alphabet,  from  which 
that  of  these  inscriptions  is  derived. 


stone  seat  from  wliich  Parakrama  the  Great  watched  the  building  of  the  Kankot  Dagaba 
at  Pulastipura,  circa  a.d,  1175.  See  pp.  7,  15. 
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Transliteration  and  Translation  of  the  Inscription  on 
THE  Granite  Slab  at  the  Door  of  Parakrama 
Bahu  the  Great’s  Palace  at  Pulastipura. 

Lakshmim  varddhayitum  vyatham  saraajdtun  tratum  sva 
vansa-sthitim 

Kaulan  dharmmam  upasitum  yadi  manas  samrakshitum 
c’asritan, 

Kshatrany  eva  kulani  vo  gamayata  svamitvam,  anyan  punar 
Varnnan  neti;  nayan  iman  bhajatablio  Nissankamallo  ’ditan/ 


6. ^  Okawas  raja  parapurebi  Surya  wansaya 

7.  tilakaya  sainana  web,  raja  piliwelin  rajya  la- 

8.  -din,  wotunu  pEclandae,  maba  raja  tan  pat  wu  Nissan- 

9.  -ka  Malla  Kalinga  Prakraraa  Babu  caki’awarttin  waba- 

10.  -use  anat  rajasirin  Sakraya  se  wira  jamaua 


translation. 

[Samskrit.]  If  it  is  your  wish  to  increase  your  prosperity, 
and  allay  your  fear,  to  preserve  tbe  proper  positions  of  your 
families,  to  respect  the  customs  of  your  tribes,  and  to  protect 
subjects,  choose  you  families  of  knights  to  sovereignty,  and 
not  tbe  other  castes : embrace  these  maxims,  (they  are)  spoken 
by  Nissanka  Malla. 

[Elu.]  lie  who  comes  of  the  ro}"al  race  of  Ikshvaku,  like 
a star  on  the  forehead  of  the  famil}^  of  the  Sun,  who  receiving 
the  kingdom  by  royal  succession,  and  putting  on  the  crown, 
obtained  the  office  of  chief  king.  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Nissaiika  Malla  Kalinga  Parakrama  Balm  (the  fearless 
wrestler,  the  strong-armed  one  of  KMingal,  illustrious  as 
Sakraya  the  King  of  Gods,  with  endless  royal  splendour, 

1 After  this  word  is  drawn  a fish,  as  a sign  equivalent  to  our  full  stop:  a similar 
full  stop  is  used  ou  Parakrama's  Lion  seat  at  the  Audience  Hall.  See  facsimile 
in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  Sept.  1873. 

* 'I'he  numbers  sliow  where  each  line  of  the  inscription,  as  given  in  the  fac- 
simile, begins.  They  are  omitted,  as  unnecessary,  in  the  transliteration  of  the 
Samskrit  stanzas. 
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11.  W8D,  tyagra-satya-sauryyadi-guna-ganayen  asMha- 

12.  -rana  wse,  Udagal  mundun  pat  hiru  se  satur  anduru 

13.  durala,  mulu  Lakdiwa  semehi  taba,  lo  wseda  pi- 

14.  -nin  upan  kalpa-vrkshayak  se  waedae  sitae, 

15.  lo-waeda  sasun  waeda  kotae,  dasa  raja  dharmmayen  ra- 

16.  -jya  keremin  Pulasti-pura  naemaeti  Kalinga  raja  pu- 

17.  -rayebi  waeda  wasana  seyen — taman  wahanse  ran 

18.  ridi  kabawunu  mutu  maenik  wastra  ’bbaranadi  dana  wa- 

19.  -shayen  dilindun  gim  niwu,  maha  janayange 

20.  samurddbi  daekae  satutu  wae,“  apage  Kalinga  wamsayatae 

21.  “swabbawa  dbarmmawu  lokopakara  kala  maba-krta-yu- 

22.  “-gayekae  se  apa  me  kotalu  samurddhaya  kal- 

23.  “-pantaya  dakwa  kese  stbira  kotae  gani- 

24.  “-tdoboyi”  maba  karana  prajnayen  pa- 

25.  -riksba  kota  wadarana  seyen — “ lowata  mawu 


and  distinguished  by  tbe  number  of  his  virtues,  generosity, 
truth,  heroism,  and  others  like  them — (He)  dissipated  the 
darkness  of  his  enemies  like  the  Sun  when  he  rises  o’er 
the  mountain  of  the  dawn,  and  made  peace  throughout 
Ceylon,  living  in  the  Kalinga-raja-pura  called  Pulastipura, 
reigning  with  the  ten  kingly  virtues,  and  increasing  religion 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  world  like  a wishing  tree  produced 
by  the  merit  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

His  Majesty  relieved  the  exhaustion  of  the  poor^  by  the 
rainfall  of  his  gifts,  ornaments  and  dress,  and  jewels  and 
pearls,  and  coins  and  silver  and  gold ; and  being  pleased 
when  he  beheld  the  prosperity  of  the  people,  deeply  con- 
sidered in  his  great  mercy  and  wisdom,  thinking,  “How 
“ after  benefiting  the  world  by  the  qualities  inherent  in  our 
“ family  of  KMinga,  can  this  prosperity  like  that  of  the 
“good  old  Golden  Age  be  maintained 'to  the  end  of  this  dis- 
“ pensation,”  and  perceiving  that  the  prosperity  and  the  very 
race  of  the  wicked  were  rooted  out,  who,  not  knowing  the 
greatness  and  virtue  of  kings,  the  gods  of  men,  and  parents 
of  the  world,  offended  against  them,  he  thought,  “ 0 ! that 

^ gim  niwu,  literally  “ who  quenched  the  fire.” 

VOL.  VII. — [new  series.] 
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26.  “piya  wso  naradewatae  wae  siti  raja-daruwange 

27.  “guna  mahima  no-doenae,  unta  aparadha  kala  du- 

28.  “rjjanayange  mae  wargga  ha  sampatwa  ha  ni- 

29.  “rmmula  wana  bawa  daekas,  eseda  kisi  kenekunta 

30.  “winasa  nu  wu  manawedayi”  sita,  ajhanayen 

31.  andha  wu  lokayahata  aesa  denna  se  satata- 

32.  yen  boho  awawMa  anusasana  kotae ; “ ra- 

33.  “-ja-drohanam  pancanantaryyakarmma  se  nokata 

34.  “yutu  deyekaeyi”  dharmma-niti  dakwana  seyen, 

35.  pranatipatadi  duscarita  kalahuda,  wisha  kaewoda, 

36.  tamu  matu  nasiti ; raja  drohanam  kalawun  da  unge 

37.  wargga  da,  un  ha  ekwu  wan  nasayi : eheyin  ra- 

38.  -ja-drohanam  sitin  ut  no  sitiya 

39.  yutteyae,  arajakawae  da  no  wisi. 

40.  yutteym  : eheyin  maharaja  ta- 

41.  -n  pat  wae  sitiyawun  naeti  taeneka 

42.  yuwaraja  wae  sitiyawun  ho,  un  adu 

43.  naeta  hot  raja-kumarawarun  ho, 

44.  un  udu  naeta  hot  hisowarun  ho, 

45.  rajyayata  taekiya  yutteyae.  Budu  sasu- 

46.  nato  himi  Lakdiwata  abaudha  Chola  Ke- 


such  destruction  would  happen  to  no  one ! ” and  always  giving 
much  advice  and  instruction,  which  were  like  two  eyes  to 
the  world  blind  in  its  ignorance,  he  published  just  laws  as 
follows  : “ Treason  is  a thing  which  must  be  avoided  like  the 
five  great  unpardonable  sins : those  who  commit  the  five 
sins,  murder  and  the  rest,  and  those  who  take  poison,  destroy 
only  themselves,  but  the  very  race  of  those  who  commit 
treason,  and  all  who  are  with  them,  is  destroyed.  Treason 
therefore  must  not  even  be  imagined  in  the  heart ; neither  is 
it  right  to  live  without  a king. 

Therefore  when  there  is  no  one  who  has  the  office  of  chief 
king,  either  he  who  is  heir  apparent,  or  if  there  be  none 
such,  then  one  of  the  princes,  or  if  there  are  none  of  them, 
one  of  the  queens,  must  be  chosen  to  the  kingdom. 

Over  our  Island  of  Ceylon,  which  belongs  to  the  teaching 
of  Buddha,  non-buddhistical  princes  from  Chola  or  Kerali  or 
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47.  raladi  rajadaruwo  da  no  tsekiya  yuttaka. 

48.  Un  ha  ek  wse  pereli-kalaha  rajadrohi 

49.  nam  weti.  Kakaya  hahsagatiyata  da  kota- 

50.  luwa  saindhawayanta  da,  gasndahula  naga- 

51.  -rajayanta  da,  kanamsondiriya  suryya-prabha- 

52.  wayata  da,  wapiwa  hastinta  da,  ksenahila 

53.  sinhayanta  da  bhawa  karanna  se,  gowi  kule 

54.  -hi  settan  raja-lilawata  no  paetuwa  maenae- 

55.  wae ; kese  balawat  wuwa  da  gowikulehi 

56.  aetto  rajyayata  bala  no  gata  yuttaha. 

57.  Tama  ha  samagaettan  waenda  puda  raja  sam- 

58.  bhawana  kalahu  da,  ungen  nam  tanaturu  la- 

59.  ddahu  da,  rajadrohi  nam  mae  weti.  Me  ki  wan  h4 

60.  wargga  sampat  rajadaru  kenek  paemunu 

61.  witee  mae  nirmula  karannaha.  Eheyin  Lak 

62.  diwa  manushya-wasa-kala  Wijaya  rajayan 

63.  paramparayen  a,  Lak  diwata  himi  ra- 

64.  -ja  daru  kenekun  soya  genaedawi  na- 

65.  -m,  aesa  raksha-karanna  se  lo  waeda  sasun 


other  countries  must  not  be  chosen : those  who  join  them 
and  make  disturbances  shall  be  called  traitors. 

As  the  crow  should  not  be  compared  to  the  hamsa,  nor  the 
donkey  to  the  Arab,  nor  the  worm  to  the  cobra,  nor  the 
firefly  to  the  sunshine,  nor  the  snipe  to  the  elephant,  nor  the 
jackal  to  the  lion,  so  should  no  men  of  the  Wellala  caste  be 
appointed  to  the  sovereignty.  However  powerful  they  may 
be,  the  men  of  the  Wellala  caste  ought  not  to  force  (their 
way)  to  the  kingdom. 

Those  who  honour  as  a king  servants  like  themselves  with 
salutations  and  presents,  or  receive  offices  and  titles  from 
them,  shall  be  called  traitors  : whenever  a prince  of  wealth 
and  family  joins  with  such  people,  he  destroys  himself. 

Therefore,  if  you  look  for  and  find  a prince  who  has  a 
right  to  Ceylon,  and  is  descended  from  the  race  of  King 
Wijaya,  who  first  peopled  Ceylon,  take  sides  with  such  a 
ruler,  who  will  take  care  of  religion  and  the  prosperity  of 
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66,  rakshayehi  yedi,  swami-paksha  wae,  taman 

67.  wargga  sam-pat  raksha  karanu  maenaewi. 

Dhyaniksho  hamsagatin  kharo  hayavaram  gandupadam 
pannagam 

Khadyoto  mihiram  rargendralalitam  kroshtha  dvipam  vark- 
takah 

Warnno  ’nyo  ’nukaroti  rajacari  tan  naiwadrtam  kevalam 
Hasyassyad  iti  vakti  niti-kusalo  Nissamka-Mallo  nrpah. 

the  world  as  if  they  were  his  two  eyes ; and  so  protect  your 
own  families  and  fortunes.” 

[Samskrit.]  As  the  crow  may  imitate  the  gait  of  the 
haiusa,  and  the  donkey  the  Arab  steed,  (as)  the  worm  may 
imitate  the  cobra,  and  the  firefly  the  sunshine,  (as)  the 
jackal  may  emulate  the  lion,  and  the  snipe  the  elephant : 
so  some  other  caste  the  conduct  of  kings ; yet  it  certainly 
will  not  (thus)  meet  with  respect,  but  only  with  ridicule : 
thus  speaks  the  wise  and  good  Nissanka  Malla,  the  King. 


Inscription  on  the  Four  Pillars  on  the  Upper 
Terrace  of  the  Rankot  Dagaba. 

Siri  Laka  paedaekunu  kotae  sisara,  gam  niyam  gam  patun 
gam  rajadhani  da,  Dewu-nuwara  Kmlani  Dambulu  Anu- 
radhapura  nuwara  aetuluwu  tun  rajayehi  no  ek  prasiddha 
sthana  da,  Jala  durgga  gii’i  durgga  wana  durgga  pahka  durgga 

at-ambulu-pakak  se  nissesha-kotm  bala  wadara.  Ran 

. . . Talapadi  mtuluwu  tun  rajayehi  no  ek  maha  wae  taonae  asesha 
praninta  abhaya  di,  no  marana  niyayen  sammata  kotae,  pi- 

TRANSLATION. 

He  who  went  round  and  over  all  Ceylon,  and  having  seen 
the  villages  and  fortified  and  market  towns  and  cities,  and 
several  celebrated  places  in  the  three  kingdoms,  including 
Anuradhapura,  Dambulla,  Koelani  and  Dondra,  and  the 
strongholds  in  water,  and  on  hills,  and  in  forest  and  marsh, 
and  could  distinguish  them  like  a neli-fruit  in  his  hand ; — he 
who  in  several  difficult  places  in  the  three  kingdoms,  viz. 
Ran Talapadi,  and  others,  gave  security  to  all 
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samburuwa  da  ...  . selieii-kotae-gat-tenata  da,  haema  dawasata 
mse  kaeti  aya  liaera,  purwa  rajayan  dawasae  aneka  wadha  band- 
hana  tadanayen  ha  go  mabishMi  sarwa  sawharunayen  ita 
dushtha  wae  giyawu  lokawasiuta  dandanadi  no  ek  deya  baera, 
mutu  maenik  pabulu  aetuluwu  noek  ratna  da  go  mahisha 
dhana  dhanya  dasi  dasayan  da  di,  wel  gam  pamunu  aetuluwu 
aneka  prakara  wastrabbarana  da,  ran-walan  ridi-walan  di, 
sakala  lokawasin  swastba  kotae,  Lanka  talaya  nisbkantaka 
kotae  semehi  taba,  lanlu  (?)  yuddbasawen  bastyaswa-ratba-pa- 
dadi  caturangini  maba  senanga.  piriwara,  Maba  Damba-di- 
wubi  Pandi  rata  waedae  samana  Pratimallayan  nodaekae.  Cola 
Pandya  aneka  desayen  panduru  gense  wadara,  dik  wijaya  kala, 
Sri  Wira  Kalinga  Lankeswara  A-pratimalla  Nissanka-Malla 
Parakrama  Babu  cakrawartti  swaminwabanse  da  waenda 
wadarana  kudamayi. 


living  things,  and  commanded  that  they  should  not  be  killed ; 
— be  who  for  ever  remitted  the  royal  dues  on  places  reclaimed 

by  clearing,  and  on ; — be  who  saved  from  fines, 

fiogging,  and  other  things  of  that  kind,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  world  become  very  poor  in  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  all 
other  means  of  support,  through  oppression,  imprisonment, 
and  torture,  in  the  time  of  former  kings ; — be  who  gave 
pearls,  and  precious  stones,  and  beads,  and  other  jewelry,  and 
slaves,  and  slave- girls,  and  corn,  and  wealth,  and  buffaloes, 
and  cattle,  and  different  kinds  of  clothes,  and  ornaments, 

besides  fields  and  villages,  and , and  thus  made  all 

men  self-dependent ; — he  who  secured  and  pacified  the  realm 
of  Lanka ; — he  who  longing  for  battle,  and  attended  by  a 
great  army  with  four  divisions  of  elephant-riders,  cavalry, 
charioteers,  and  infantry,  went  to  Pandi  on  the  continent  of 
India,  and  finding  no  equal  nor  opponent,  accepted  presents 
from  Chola  and  several  countries  near  Pandya,  and  was  vic- 
torious on  every  side  ; — (he  who  did  all  this).  His  Excellency 
the  illustrious  overlord  Wira  K^inga  Lankeswara  Aprati- 
Malla  Nissanka-Malla  Parakrama-Bahu,  was  pleased  to  salute 
the  relic  from  this  house. 
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On  the  Stone  Seat  near  Rankot  Dagaba, 

Sri  siri  Sanga-bo  Wiraraja  Nissanka  Malla  Kalinga  cakra- 
warttin  wahanse,  Lakdiwa  niskantakota,  ek  sesat  ko^,  pera 
rajun  nobanda  aya  gena  dustba  kala  Lanka  wasinta  pas 
awuruddakata  aya  baera,  awurudu  pata  pas  tula  bbarayak  di, 
nam  gam  wabal  sarak  pamuuu  parapura  ran  ruwan  wastra- 
bbaranadi  bobo  wastuwa  di,  suwa  pat  karawa,  kat  aya  baema 
kalata  ma  baera,  wal  maha  wae  taenae  praninta  abbaya  di, 
swadesaparadesa-yebi  bobo  catra  namwa,  maba  dam  pawatwa, 
tun  raj  aya  paedaekunu  kota,  siyalu  durgaraba  rata  bim  bala, 
loka  sasanaya  samurddha  kotao,  yuddhasayen  siwuranga  se- 
naga  piriwara  Dambudiwu  waeda  ena  yuddbadin  ilwa,  sena  no 
ladin  Cola-Pandadin  raja-daruwan  webela-gena,  ewu  rana- 
aengili  ba  raja-kanyakawan  ba  panduru  dceka,  jayastbambha 
karawa,  Lak  diwu  waeda,  dasa  rajadbarmmayen  rajjyaya 


TRANSLATION. 

His  Excellency,  the  illustrious  overlord  Sangabo  Wiraraja 
Nissanka  Malla  of  Kalinga ; — who  restored  peace  to  Ceylon, 
and  brought  it  under  one  sceptre  (umbrella) ; — who  remitted 
five  years’  taxes  for  the  people  of  Lanka  afilicted  by  the 
unbounded  taxation  of  former  kings,  and  by  yearly  giving 
five  times  bis  own  weight  ^ in  metals,  and  much  property, 

including  titles,  villages,  slaves,  cattle and  gold, 

and  jewels,  and  clothes,  and  ornaments,  made  them  happy ; 
— who  for  ever  remitted  royal  dues  ; — who  even  in  the  woods 
and  difiicult  places  rendered  living  things  secure ; — who  at 
home  and  abroad  built  many  resthouses  and  gave  great 
largesses ; — who  travelled  through  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
inspected  all  inaccessible  and  despised  districts  and  lands  ; — 
who  increased  religion ; — who  from  the  lust  of  war  went  with 
his  four-fold  army  to  Dambudiwa,  and  demanded  soldiers, 
and  when  he  did  not  receive  the  army  harassed  the  princes 
of  Cola  and  Pandi  and  other  places,  and  having  looked  at 
the  rings  and  virgins  they  sent  as  gifts,  and  put  up  pillars 
of  victory,  returned  to  Lakdiwa,  and  reigned  with  the  ten 

‘ See  my  note  about  this  curious  custom  on  a similar  passage  of  the  long 
Darabulla  Inscription  in  the  forthcoming  Journal  R.A.S.  Ceylon  Branch. 
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keremln,  Ruwan-wseli  Dagaba  karawa  wadarana  kala, 
karmmanta  bala-wadara  waeda-im  mulu  galin  kala  asana- 
yajd. 


kingly  virtues; — (He)  used  to  sit  on  this  throne  made  of  a 
single  stone,  and  was  pleased  to  watch  the  work  when  he  was 
building  the  Ruwan-waeli  Dagaba.^ 


Note. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  Parakrama’s  reign 
must  always  remain  the  Mahavamsa,  but  there  are  many 
incidental  notices  to  be  found  in  the  different  vamsa-pot  or 
history  books  still  extant  in  Ceylon  in  the  Sinibalese  and 
Pali  languages ; and  Dr.  Caldwell  has  informed  me  that 
some  references  to  his  conquest  of  South  India  may  be  ex- 
pected from  inscriptions  and  other  records  in  Tamil.^  The 
fame  of  the  Mahavamsa  has  even  in  Ceylon  so  eclipsed  that 
of  the  other  vaihsa  books  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned  to 
Europeans ; and  Tumour  seems,  from  his  list  at  page  ii.  of 
the  “ Introduction  ” to  his  edition  of  the  Mahavamsa,  to 
have  known  very  few  of  them : it  may  be  useful,  therefore, 
to  give  a further  list. 

The  Pali  text  of  the  Attanagaltjvamsa  has  just  been 
published  by  Mr.  J.  d’Alwis,  who  had  previously  published 
the  translation  with  notes ; and  who  has  also  published  a 

1 The  Dagaba  is  now  called  Rankot,  or  golden-tipped,  a name  certainly  very 
ancient,  as  there  has  been  no  golden  tip  for  several  centuries,  and  tbe  word  appears 
in  old  Simhalese  books : it  is,  however,  evident  from  this  inscription,  that  the 
builder  of  it  named  it  Ruwanwaeli  (golden  sand),  after  the  celebrated  Dagaba  of  the 
same  name  at  Anuradhapura,  whose  building  by  Dushta  Gamini,  b.c.  158,  is 
described  at  such  length  in  the  Mahavafnsa,  cb.  27-31,  pp.  165-193.  I take  this 
opportunity  of  correcting  an  error  (as  it  seems  to  me)  in  Tumour’s  edition  of  the 
Mahavainsa.  The  older  Dagaba  (J..e.  Dhatugarbha ; see  Mahav.  pp.  179,  211,  and 
Childers’  Diet.)  is  called  throughout  the  description  referred  to  simply  Maha- 
thupa,  but  it  is  now  called  Ruwanwseli,  the  name  which  it  probably  bore  in 
Simhalese  even  from  the  first : to  this  the  corresponding  Pali  form  would  be 
Hemavali,  which  actually  occurs  at  Mahav.  p.  97,  line  1 ; Hemamalika,  p.  108, 
line  7,  and  Hemamali,  p.  202,  line  8,  are  therefore  probably  misprints,  or  rather 
mistakes,  for  the  m occurs  also  in  the  English  translation. 

* In  Prof.  Wilson’s  Historical  Sketch  of  Pandya,  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  201,  the  name  of  Parakrama  Bahu  is  the  65th  in  the  list  of 
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description  of  it  in  his  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit, 
Pali,  and  Simhalese  Literary  Works,  vol.  i.,  according  to 
■which,^  it  was  written  about  1180  a.d.,  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Parakrama  the  Great,  by  an  unknown  pupil  of  the 
priest  Anomadassi.  There  is  a Simhalese  version  of  this 
vafasa  written  by  an  unknown  author  in  1382  a.d.^ 

The  Kesadh-4.tuvamsa, 'mentioned  in  the  39th  chapter  of 
the  Mahavamsa,  is  a history  of  a relic  consisting  of  Buddha’s 
hair ; no  copy  of  this  work  has  reached  Europe,  and  I am 
not  aware  whether  it  is  in  Simhalese  or  Pali.  A translation 
of  the  39th  chapter  of  the  Mahavamsa  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  this  Journal ; where  the  question  of 
its  probable  date  will  be  considered. 

The  Thupavamsa,  a history  of  the  principal  Dagabas  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  is  written  in  Simhalese.  Mr.  Alwis 
assigns  it  to  about  a.d.  1324 ; but  gives  no  reason  for  doing 
so.®  It  is  a work  of  high  authority  among  the  Simhalese 
Buddhists,  and  is  reckoned  by  them  among  the  bana-pot  or 
sacred  scriptures,  although  it  does  not,  of  course,  belong  to 
the  ‘ Three  Baskets.’  Three  copies  I have  are  written  on 
202,  231,  and  153  leaves,  20,  19,  and  22  inches  long  re- 
spectively. 

The  Daladavamsa  or  Dhatuvamsa,  a history  of  the  cele- 
brated Tooth  relic,^  is  in  Simhalese,  and  according  to  Mr. 
Alwis,®  appeared  in  1326  a.d.  He  calls  it  “ a very  elaborate 
work,  which  ranks  among  the  classics  of  the  Simhalese,”  and 
mentions  a translation  of  the  original  Simhalese  work  into 
PMi.  Mr.  Alwis,  however,  gives  no  authority  for  this  state- 
ment or  for  the  date  1326,  and  does  not  notice  either  Tumour’s 
remark  ® that  the  Dhatadhatu-vamsa  mentioned  by  Maha- 
nama  in  the  37th  chapter  of  the  Mahavamsa  was  still  extant 

1 Descriptive  Catalo^e,  p.  33. 

^ Ibid.  p.  33  ; but  in  his  Introd.  to  Sidat  Sangarawa,  p.  clxxiv.,  Mr.  Alwis 
assigns  it  to  Durandura,  and  at  p.  34  of  the  Cat.  dates  it  1301  a.d. 

® Sidat  Sangarawa  (Colombo,  1852),  p.  clxxv. 

^ See  Tumour’s  “Account  of  the  Tooth  Relic  of  Ceylon,’’  Journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1837,  vol.  vi.  pp.  2,  856. 

® Introduction  to  Sidat  Sangarawa,  pp.  clxxv.,  clxxxiii.  A new  edition  of 
this  valuable  ‘ Introduction,’  our  only  authority  on  Simhalese  literature,  is  much 
required. 

® Mahavamsa,  p.  241,  note. 
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in  1837 ; or  Forbes’s  identification  of  Daladavamsa  •with, 
that  'work.^  It  is  possible  that  at  least  the  earlier  portion 
of  the  book,  •which  gives  a minute  account  of  the  great 
struggle  bet^ween  the  Buddhists  and  Brahmans  in  India  a.d. 
290-310,  may  be  very  ancient,  and  even  perhaps  not  much 
subsequent  to  the  events  it  describes. 

The  DipAVAMSA  is  a history  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  those  referred  to,  as  already  existing,  by 
Mahanama  (-who  lived  in  the  5th  century  a.d.)  in  the  openiag 
verses  of  the  Mahavamsa.  Mr.  D’Al^wis,  in  the  ‘ Descriptive 
Catalogue,’  pp.  126-168,  has  given  an  abstract  of  this  •work, 
incorporating  from  the  Bengal  Asiatic  Society’s  Journal 
Tumour’s  analysis  of  those  parts  of  it  which  seemed  to  him 
most  interesting.  The  first  eight  cantos  treat  of  the  History 
of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  the  9th  and  10th  of  the  History 
of  Ceylon,  to  the  time  of  Asoka  the  Great ; the  llth-16th 
treat  of  the  reign  of  Devanam  piya  Tissa  ; and  the  17th-21st 
of  the  Kings  of  Ceylon  for  the  next  500  years  (about  b.c.  200- 
A.D.  300),  the  reign  only  of  Dushta  Gamini  being  treated  at 
any  length.  Tumour  thinks  the  Dipavamsa  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Mahavamsa  written  in  the  Uttara'vihara,  the  oldest 
possible  date  of  which  is  301  a.d.,  and  its  probable  date 
somewhat  later.^  It  is  written  on  about  30  leaves. 

The  PuJA'w ALIYA  was  written  in  Simhalese  by  Mairupada, 
the  author  also  of  Yoganawa,  in  the  reign  of  Parakrama  III. 
1267-1301  A.D.  It  gives  a description  of  the  different  offer- 
ings that  have  been  made  to  Buddha ; and  an  extract  from 
it  •will  be  found  at  p.  clxxii.  of  Mr.  Al^wis’s  Introduction  to 
the  Sidat  Sangarawa.  It  is  one  of  the  works  relied  on  by 
Tumour  in  writing  his  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon.^ 
The  Buddhavamsa,  or  history  of  the  Buddhas,  in  Pali 
verse,  is  the  fourteenth  book  of  Khuddaka-nikaya,  the  fifth 
section  of  the  Sutta  Pitaka  or  third  Basket.  It  gives  the 

* Forbes,  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 

* Attanagaluvamsa,  Introd.,  pp.  x.  xxv.  Descr.  Cat.  pp.  118-168.  Turnour, 
.Toumal  Bengal  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  viii.  p.  922.  Weber,  “ Neueste  Forschungen,” 
p.  61.  Westergaard,  “ Ueber  Buddha’s  Todesjahr.,”  p.  98  (of  Prof.  Stenzler’s 
German  edition).  St.  HUaire,  Journal  des  Savans,  Fev.  1866,  p.  102. 

® See  Mahavamsa,  Introduction,  p.  ii. 
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history  of  the  24  Buddhas,  including  SMc5^amuni;  and  is' 
written  on  about  40  leaves.  In  the  Calcutta  Journal,  Aug. 
1838,  pp.  16-44,  Tumour  has  given  extracts  from  the 
Madhuratta  Yilasini,  a very  valuable  Commentary  on 
Buddhavaihsa,  written,  according  to  Grimblot,  not  by 
Buddhaghosa,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kaveri,  in  the 
Bekhan.^ 

The  Bodhi-vamsa  or  history  of  the  Sacred  Botree,  is  in 
Pali ; my  copy  is  written  on  sixty-two  leaves,  each  two  feet 
long,  and  containing  eight  lines  on  a page,  and  a Simhalese 
Sauna  to  it  is  written  on  178  leaves  of  the  same  size.  It 
contains  the  history  of  the  celebrated  Botree  still  existing  in 
AnurMhapura,  whose  identity  with  that  planted  in  288  b.c. 
by  Devanam  piya  Tissa  is  so  well  maintained  by  Sir  E. 
Tennent.2  Both  date  and  author  of  this  woi-k  are  as  yet  un- 
known ; but  it  is  probably,  like  the  Mahavaihsa  and  Dalada- 
vamsa,  of  different  dates  in  different  portions,  the  earliest 
being  very  old. 

Mihintale  Warnnanaw'a  is  a small  book  in  old  Simha- 
lese, giving  a history  of  the  principal  buildings  on  the  sacred 
Chaitya  Hill,  near  Anuradhapura,  whose  three  peaks,  crowned 
by  three  Dagabas,  form  so  striking  an  object  from  the  north 
road.  The  author  and  date  are  not  mentioned. 

The  Rajaratnakara  is  a history  of  Ceylon  written  in 
Simhalese  and  Pali,  and  is  a kind  of  abstract  of  the  Maha-  . 
vaihsa,  from  which  it  quotes  continually.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  composed  by  Abhaya  Raja  of  Walgampahe  Vihara,  and 
as  it  goes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  it  cannot 
be  older  than  that  time.  It  was  used  by  Tumour  for  his 
‘ Epitome,’^  and  being  short,  is  convenient  for  reference ; but 
it  will  be  quite  superseded  as  soon  as  the  older  histories  are 
made  more  accessible  than  they  are  in  manuscript. 

The  Rajawali  “was  compiled  by  different  persons,  at 
various  periods,  and  has  both  furnished  the  materials  to,  and 
borrowed  from,  the  Mahavaihsa.”^  It  is  short,  my  copy 

1 St.  miaire,  Journal  des  Savans,  Janv.  1866,  pp.  55,  56. 

^ In  his  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  pp.  611,632. 

* See  Mahavamsa,  Introduction,  p.  ii.  ^ Ibid,  p.  ii. 
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being  written  on  34  leaves,  whereas  the  Mahavamsa  occupies 
240,  and  is  written  in  Siinhalese.  Translations  of  this  and 
of  the  Rajaratnakara  were  published  by  Mr.  Upham,  London, 
1833  ; but  they  are  so  incorrect  as  to  be  almost  worthless. 

The  Lalatavamsa,  in  Pali,  author  and  date  unknown, 
gives  a history  of  the  frontal-bone  relic  of  Buddha.  It  is 
a very  rare  work,  and  has  not  as  yet  been  found  mentioned, 
like  the  Daladavamsa,  and  Kesadhatu-vamsa,  in  the  Maha- 
vamsa. It  is  written  on  about  40  leaves;  and  the  Biblio- 
theque  Rationale  at  Paris  has  a copy  on  27  leaves  of  the 
c(^mentary  on  it,  called  Lalata-dhatu-vamsa-vannanL 

The  Sasanawatara,  also  called  Nikaya  Sangraha,  is  a 
history  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  written  in  Shuhalese,  in  the 
reign  of  Bhuvaneka  Bahu  IV.,  of  Gampala,  about  a.d.  1347, 
by  Devarakkhita  Jaya-Bahu. 

For  the  history  of  the  time  of  Parakrama  the  Great,  it 
may  also  be  noticed  that  in  his  reign  lived  Dimbutagala 
Medankara,  who  dates  his  Vinavartha-samtjccaya  in  1165 
A.D. ; Moggallana  of  Jetavana  Yihara  at  Pulastipura,  the 
author  of  the  so-called  Moggallana- vy.Ikarana  ; Sariputra, 
Siinhalese  Seriyut,  the  author  of  MAHASARAXTHA-DiPANi, 
CuLLASARATTHADiPANi,  KalapancikI,  and  Other  works  and 
the  other  Moggallana  of  Thuparama  Yihara  in  Anuradha- 
pura,  the  author  of  the  PMi  Amara-kosha,  AbhiuhanappadI- 

PIKA.® 

1 See  Vinayartha-samuccaya,  as  quoted  by  Alwis,  Introduction  to  Sidat  San- 
gardwa,  p.  clxiv.  This  work  is  one  of  those  recently  re-discovered,  vide  Louis  do 
Zoysa,  as  quoted  in  the  Descriptive  Catalogue,  p.  xi. 

* Abidh.  Edit.  Subhuti  (Colombo,  1865),  p.  182. 
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Art.  IX. — Of  the  Khardj  or  Muhammadan  Land  Tax ; its 
Application  to  British  India,  and  Effect  on  the  Tenure  of 
Land.  By  N.  B.  E.  Baillie. 

[Read  on  the  30th  June,  1873.] 

Khardj  or  Khirdj,  for  the  word  is  written  both  ways, 
indifferently,  signifies  literally  “going  or  issuing  out  of.” 
It  occurs,  with  a slight  difference  in  the  spelling,  in  a 
passage  of  the  Koran,  where  two  constructions  have  been 
put  upon  it  by  commentators  — one  that  it  means  ajr  or 
hire,  and  the  other  that  it  means  nafa  or  profit  generally. 
In  the  former  sense,  hhardj  when  applied  to  land  would  he 
rent,  and  the  person  rendering  it  a tenant  for  the  recipient, 
who  would  be  the  proprietor ; in  the  latter  sense,  it  might  he 
a profit  of  any  kind  issuing  out  of  the  land,  and  the  person 
rendering  it  might  himself  be  the  proprietor.  To  this  double 
meaning  of  the  word  may  perhaps  be  traced  a controversy 
respecting  the  proprietary  right  to  land  in  India,  which  has 
subsisted  more  or  less  down  to  the  present  time. 

A tax  of  the  same  nature  as  the  khardj  existed  in  the 
Sowad  of  Irak  in  the  time  of  its  Persian  rulers.  It  was 
originally  levied  by  a division  of  the  produce  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  cultivator.  But  that  mode  of  levying  the 
tax  being  deemed  oppressive  by  Cobad,  he  caused  the  land  to 
he  measured  by  the  zird,  and  imposed  a rate  on  it  of  a kaftz 
in  grain  and  a dirhem  in  money  for  each  jar'ih  or  square 
area  of  60  by  60  zird.  This  arrangement  continued  in  force 
tiU  the  time  of  the  Mussulman  conquest,  when  it  was  adopted 
with  some  modifications  by  Omar.  But  there  is  some  land 
to  which  that  mode  of  assessment  cannot  be  conveniently 
applied,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  regard  to  land 
of  that  description,  that  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
original  mode  of  dividing  the  produce  with  the  cultivator. 
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The  khardj  came  thus  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  divided 
into  two  kinds,  to  which  the  names  of  mukdsumah  and 
waz'ifa  were  given,  probably  because  the  former  signifies 
mutual  division,  and  the  latter  is  a s}Tionym  for  zird,  the 
standard  by  which  the  land  was  measured. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  a marked  distinction  between 
the  two  kinds  of  khardj.  The  mukdsumah  is  defined  to  be 
something  out  of  the  produce,  as  a fifth  or  sixth,  or  the  like ; 
while  the  wazifa  is  described  as  something  in  obligation, 
that  is,  a personal  liability  on  account  of  a definite  portion  of 
land.  The  former  is  dependent  on  the  actual  crop  or  issue 
from  the  land,  not  on  the  kind  of  crop  which  it  is  capable  of 
yielding ; insomuch  that  it  is  not  due  when  the  land,  though 
capable,  is  allowed  to  lie  idle.  While  the  latter  or  wazifa 
is  dependent  on  the  return  that  the  land  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing ; insomuch  that  it  is  due,  whether  the  land  be  tilled  or 
not.  It  is  thus  a permanent  burden  on  the  land,  for  which 
every  proprietor  is  liable,  whether  he  retains  the  land  in  his 
own  possession  or  lets  it  to  others.  Of  the  two  kinds  of 
khardj,  the  wazifa  is  therefore  the  more  onerous,  and,  being 
for  that  reason  deemed  to  be  more  appropriate  to  the  lands 
of  unbelievers  in  the  Mussulman  faith,  it  is  the  wazfa  that 
is  usually  meant  when  khardj  is  mentioned  by  Muhamma- 
dan writers,  unless  the  mukdsumah  is  particularly  specified. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  land  becomes  liable  to 
khardj.  The  first  is  when  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated 
has  been  conquered  by  the  faithful  from  unbeKevers.  The 
examples  of  the  Prophet  and  Omar  have  formed  a precedent 
with  all  the  schools  of  Sunni  lawyers  for  the  treatment  of 
conquered  countries,  though  they  are  not  all  agreed  as  to  the 
proper  construction  to  be  put  on  these  examples.  On  one 
point  there  is  no  difierence  of  opinion,  namely,  that  by  con- 
quest the  whole  property  of  a conquered  people  passes  to  the 
conquerors,  without  any  distinction  between  what  is  mov- 
able and  immovable,  or  between  what  belongs  to  the  State 
and  what  belongs  to  private  individuals.  They  are  also 
agreed  that  the  movable  property  is  plunder,  and  should  be 
divided  among  the  soldiers  of  the  conquering  army.  But 
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. there  is  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  sects  as  to  the 
disposal  of  the  land.  According  to  Shafei,  the  land  also  is 
plunder,  and  ought  to  be  divided  among  the  soldiers ; ac- 
cording to  Malik,  it  becomes  wdkf,  or  an  appropriation  for 
the  general  benefit  of  Mussulmans  ; according  to  Abu 
Himifa,  the  Imam  or  Head  of  the  Mussulman  community 
has  an  option,  and  may  either  divide  the  land  among  the 
soldiers,  or  bestow  it  upon  the  people  of  the  country,  even 
though  they  should  persist  in  rejecting  the  true  religion. 
If  he  adopts  the  former  alternative,  the  land  will  generally 
become  liable  to  ushr  or  tithe ; if  he  adopts  the  latter,  and 
bestows  the  land  upon  the  conquered  people,  the  khardj  must 
necessarily  be  imposed  upon  it. 

The  next  way  in  which  land  becomes  subject  to  khardj  is 
when  waste  land  is  brought  into  cultivation  : waste  land 
being  unappropriated  does  not  pass  by  conquest  to  the  con- 
querors, but  remains  free  to  be  appropriated  by  the  first 
occupant  who  brings  it  into  cultivation  with  the  permission 
of  the  Imam.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion  among 
the  Hanifites,  this  permission  is  indispensable.  But  still  it 
is  not  the  permission  that  constitutes  the  right  of  property  ; 
for  though  a person  should  obtain  permission,  and  commence 
his  operations  by  a partial  clearance  of  the  land,  yet  if  he  dis- 
continue them  before  the  reclamation  is  completed,  there  is  no 
establishment  of  property,  and  any  other  person  is  at  liberty, 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years,  to  enter  upon  the  land 
and  reclaim  it,  provided  that  he  has  the  Imam’s  permission 
to  do  so.  Waste  land,  when  brought  into  cultivation  by  a 
zimmi,  br  infidel  subject  of  a Muhammadan  Power,  is  liable 
to  khardj  under  all  circumstances. 

The  third  and  only  other  way  in  which  land  becomes  liable 
to  khardj  is  when  land  on  which  the  ushr  was  originally 
imposed  is  transferred  to  unbelievers.  It  then  loses  its 
original  character,  according  to  Abu  Hunifa,  and  becomes 
khardji.  Land  subject  to  khardj,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  retains  the  character  once  impressed  upon  it,  and 
remains  khardji  under  all  mutations  of  property. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  aU  cases  where  land  has  become 
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subject  to  the  khardj  by  original  imposition  or  by  conversion 
from  being  uskri,  a right  of  property,  according  to  the 
Hanifites,  has  first  been  established  in  it  in  favour  of  some 
one,  either  by  grant  from  conqiferors,  or  by  reclamation  from 
waste,  before  the  khardj  was  imposed  upon  it.  This  is  said  of 
khardj  generally,  but  I have  already  remarked  that  whenever 
that  impost  is  spoken  of  by  Muhammadan  writers,  they  must 
be  understood  to  mean  the  ivazifa,  unless  the  mukdsumak 
is  particularly  mentioned.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to 
ascertain,  there  is  no  instance  on  record — except  the  doubtful 
case  of  Kheiber,  of  which  contradictory  accounts  are  given 
in  the  Hidayah — of  the  mtikdsumah  khardj  having  ever  been 
formally  imposed  upon  any  land.  Moreover,  the  reason 
which  is  assigned  for  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  the  land 
of  unbelievers,  and  for  the  conversion  of  ushri  to  khardji 
land  when  transferred  to  them,  is  that,  being  due  whether 
the  land  be  tilled  or  not,  it  is  burdensome,  and  therefore  in 
the  nature  of  a punishment  for  their  unbelief.  But  this  is 
true  only  of  the  ivazifa ; and  when  waste  land  is  brought 
into  cultivation,  it  is  expressly  said  that  it  becomes  subject  to 
that  form  of  the  khardj.  What  then  has  been  predicated  of 
the  khardj  generally,  is  thus  restricted  to  the  ivazifa,  and 
afibrds  no  warrant  for  inferring  that,  when  land  is  subject  to 
the  mukdsumah,  a right  of  property  in  it  was  first  established 
before  the  mukdsumah  was  imposed  upon  it ; if,  indeed,  the 
khardj  in  that  form  ever  was  formally  imposed  upon  any 
land.  But  as  no  land  in  countries  conquered  by  Muhamma- 
dans can  be  originally  acquired  otherwise  than  by  grant  from 
the  conquerors  or  reclamation  from  waste,  it  would  seem, 
with  regard  to  the  ivazifa,  that  all  land  which  is  subject  to 
it  must  necessarily  be  the  property  of  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  ivazifa,  which,  being  due  so  long  as  the  land 
is  capable  of  bearing,  must  be  accompanied  by  powers 
equally  permanent  over  the  land  to  meet  the  liability. 
Wazifa  is  thus  a test  of  ownership ; and  wherever  we  find 
that  land  is  subject  to  it,  we  have  only  to  seek  for  the  person 
who  is  liable  for  the  khardj,  and  there  we  have  the  proprietor 
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of  the  soil.  This  cannot  be  said  of  land  that  is  subject  to 
the  mtikdsumah ; and  with  regard  to  such  land  we  have 
neither  precedent  nor  reason  for  the  same  inference,  and 
ought  rather  to  conclude  that  the  conquerors  have  never 
parted  with  the  right  acquired  by  conquest,  and  that  the 
land  is  therefore  still  the  property  of  the  Sovereign  as  the 
representative  of  the  general  Mussulman  community. 

The  khardj  in  both  its  forms  may  be  varied  according  to 
the  capability  of  the  land,  provided  that  it  is  never  to  exceed 
a half  of  the  produce,  or  its  value.  Whether  there  shall  be 
a margin  of  produce  between  the  tax  and  what  is  considered 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  cultivator  and  his  family,  is 
thus  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  ruler  for  the  time;  and 
if  the  full  half  is  taken,  there  is  no  room  for  the  permanent 
interposition  of  any  one  between  him  and  the  cultivator.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  khardj  is  only  a third  of  the  produce, 
or  some  other  proportion  less  than  a half,  and  is  allowed  to 
remain  so  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  the  cultivator 
may  gradually  rise  above  his  condition,  so  as  to  have  others 
of  the  same  class  to  till  the  ground  under  him,  or  some  third 
party  may  be  enabled  gradually  to  insinuate  himself  between 
the  ruler  and  the  cultivator.  But  in  all  these  cases  the  con- 
dition of  the  party,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  is  thus  inter- 
posed, will  be  necessarily  precarious,  deiDending  entirely  on 
the  continued  forbearance  of  the  ruler ; and  if  the  hhardj 
should  at  any  time  be  raised  up  to  its  full  legal  standard,  the 
interloper  may  be  crushed  out  altogether,  and  the  ruler  be 
again  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  actual  culti- 
vator. The  cultivator  may  thus  be  said  to  be  the  only  person 
who  can  have  a permanent  interest  in  the  land,  besides  the 
Sovereign. 

Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  hhardj,  the  Sovereign  is 
entitled  to  receive  it,  and  the  law  has  armed  him  with  suf- 
ficient powers  for  its  recovery.  But  when  received,  it  cannot 
be  legally  applied  to  any  other  purposes  than  those  to  which 
it  has  been  specially  appropriated  by  the  law.  The  persons 
on  whom  it  may  be  expended,  such  as  soldiers,  hazis,  muf-' 
Us,  learned  men,  etc,,  are  called  ahl-i-khardj,  or  people  of 
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kkardj ; and  when  the  owner  of  khardji  land  belongs  to  any 
of  these  classes,  the  ruler  may  apply  to  him  the  kkardj  of  his 
own  land,  that  is,  leave  it  with  him  uncalled  for.  So  also  he 
may  authorize  another  person,  being  duly  qualified,  to  receive 
and  appropriate  for  his  own  benefit  the  kkardj  of  any  par- 
ticular land,  though  it  may  happen  to  be  the  property  of 
others.  This  is  called  an  iktaa,  or  cutting  off,  as  if  it  were  a 
separation  of  something  from  a general  fund  belonging  to 
the  community.  An  iktaa  may  be  for  any  time  not  exceed- 
ing the  life  of  the  grantee  ; but  an  iktaa  to  a person  and  to 
his  successors  and  heirs  after  him  is  void.  When  an  iktaa  is 
for  services  to  be  rendered,  it  is  called  maskrut  or  skarti, 
that  is,  conditional;  but  it  may  be  gratuitous  when  the  person 
in  whose  favour  it  is  made  is  one  of  the  akl  or  people  of 
kkardj,  and  then  it  is  called  bila  skart,  or  without  condition. 
In  both  cases  the  iktaa  requires  an  order  called  a tankka  on 
the  person  by  whom  the  kkardj  is  due,  to  pay  it  to  the 
grantee.  When  the  iktaa  is  of  a specific  sum  out  of  the 
revenue,  a mere  tankka  may  suflB.ce ; but  when  it  extends  to 
the  whole  revenue  of  a district,  then  the  grantee  is  supposed 
to  be  vested  with  the  powers  of  the  Sovereign  for  its  re- 
covery, and  not  only  so,  but  also  with  his  general  jurisdic- 
tions and  other  rights  during  the  continuance  of  the  grant. 

Kkardj  is  the  proper  subject  of  iktaa;  but  as  waste  land 
cannot  be  brought  into  cultivation  without  the  permission  of 
the  Sovereign,  the  term  has  also  been  applied  to  such  per- 
mission. Waste  land  when  reclaimed  is  liable  to  luazifa,  as 
already  mentioned;  but  until  the  loazija  has  been  formally 
imposed  upon  it,  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  kkardj.  This  exemption,  however,  cannot  be 
legally  extended  beyond  the  life  of  the  grantee,  even  when 
he  is  one  of  the  akl  or  people  of  kkardj.  No  land  can 
therefore  be  legally  lakkardj,  or  permanently  exempt  from 
the  paj^ment  of  revenue. 

Having  said  all  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  of  the 
kkardj  generally,  I proceed  to  inquire  when  and  how  it  was 
* applied  to  any  of  the  Provinces  that  now  constitute  the 
British  Empire  in  India. 

VOL.  VII. — [new  series.] 
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There  is  no  record  of  the  manner  in  which  the  land  was 
disposed  of  at  the  time  of  the  Mussulman  conquest.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  any  attempt  was  made  formally  to  impose 
the  khardj  on  any  part  of  the  land  until  the  time  of  Ala- 
ud-din,  whose  reign  commenced  about  the  year  a.d.  1296. 

It  is  told  of  that  Sovereign  in  the  Tarikh  of  Feroze  Shah, 
and  by  Ferishtah,  that  he  resolved  that  all  cultivation, 
whether  on  a small  or  large  scale,  should  be  carried  on  by 
measurement  at  a certain  rate  for  every  biswah,  and  ordered 
a tax  equal  to  half  the  gross  amount  of  the  produce  to  be 
levied  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  to  be  regularly  trans-  , 
mitted  to  the  Royal  Exchequer.  Measurement  is  the  basis 
of  a waz'ifa,  and  the  operations  of  Ala-ud-din  look  very 
like  an  attempt  to  impose  the  khardj  in  that  form  upon  the 
land.  But  his  system  was  never  completed,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Shere  Shah  and  Selim  Shah  that  any  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  it.  These  rulers  are  said  in  the  Ayin 
Akbery  to  be  the  first  who  abolished  the  custom  of  dividing 
the  crops,  which  must  therefore  have  existed  for  some  time 
previous,  and  probably  before  the  operations  of  Ala-ud-din. 
The  changes  introduced  by  them  were  afterwards  more  fully 
developed  in  the  system  of  Akbar,  of  which  I now  proceed  to 
give  some  account  so  far  as  relates  to  the  imposition  of  the 
khardj. 

He  first  established  a uniform  standard  of  length,  corre- 
sponding to  the  Arabian  zird,  which  he  called  the  llahi 
gaz,  and,  having  adopted  the  jarib,  to  which  he  also  gave 
the  name  of  b'lghah,  as  the  measure  of  surface,  he  made  it  to 
consist  of  3600  square  gaz.  He  then  divided  the  land,  ac- 
cording to  its  different  capabilities,  into  four  kinds,  namely, 
Pulej,  or  land  cultivated  for  every  harvest ; Perowty,  or 
land  kept  out  of  cultivation  for  a short  time  to  recover  its 
strength ; and->Checher  and  Bunjer,  or  lands  which  had  lain 
fallow  from  three  to  five  years  or  upwards,  on  account  of  ex- 
cessive rain  or  inundation.  It  was  only  on  the  first  kind 
or  Pulej  land  that  a permanent  tax  like  the  ivazifa  could 
be  immediately  imposed,  and  Pulej  was  accordingly  taken 
as  the  standard  for  fixing  the  revenue.  Perowty  when  cul- 
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tivated  was  to  pay  the  same  revenue  as  Pulej.  The  other 
two  kinds  were  to  pay  more  moderate  rates  for  some  time, 
but  were  also  ultimately  to  become  liable  to  the  same  revenue 
as  Pulej.  The  produce  of  a h'lghah  of  Pulej  land  of 
average  quality  was  then  ascertained  for  many  diflPerent 
kinds  of  crops,  and  a third  of  that  average  was  taken  as 
the  revenue  to  be  paid  for  each  different  kind.  The  revenue 
being  thus  determined  in  kind,  was  made  convertible  into 
money  at  an  average  of  the  prices  for  nineteen  years ; and  it 
was  left  optional  to  the  husbandman  to  pay  in  money  or  in 
kind,  as  he  might  find  more  convenient. 

In  this  way  the  revenue  of  a highah  of  land  would  vary 
from  time  to  time  according  to  the  kind  of  produce ; and  a 
plan  seems  to  have  been  early  adopted,  if  it  was  not  coeval 
with  the  first  assessment,  of  fixing  the  revenue  at  a lump 
sum  for  each  highah.  This  was  at  first  termed  the  tumar 
jammah,  but  came  afterwards  to  be  called  the  asul  or  original, 
to  distinguish  it  from  several  additions  subsequently  made 
to  it. 

If  we  now  compare  the  system  of  Akhar  with  what  has 
been  said  of  the  wazifa  khardj,  we  will  find  that  of  the 
four  different  kinds  into  which  the  land  was  divided,  it  was 
only  the  Perowty  that  could  not  be  brought  under  the  con- 
ditions of  that  kind  of  impost.  It  is  true  that  it  was  not 
immediately  applied  to  Checher  and  Bunjer,  but  that  was  on 
account  of  the  accidents  of  excessive  rain  and  inundation  to 
which  they  had  been  exposed ; and,  full  allowance  having 
been  made  on  that  account,  they  were  thenceforth  to  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  as  Pulej,  and  would  thus  become 
permanently  liable  to  khardj,  which  was  the  characteristic  of 
the  wazifa.  Perowty  when  cultivated  was  brought  under 
the  same  liability ; and  we  may  therefore  safely  infer  that 
the  impost  levied  by  Akhar  on  the  land  was  in  reality  the 
wazfa  khardj  of  the  Muhammadan  law.  We  have,  there- 
fore, only  to  inquire  who  were  the  persons  that  became  liable 
for  its  payment,  in  order  to  find  out  who  became  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  it  was  left  to  the  option 
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of  the  husbandman  to  pay  the  revenue  in  money  or  in  kind, 
as  he  might  find  convenient.  This  points  to  him  as  the 
person  immediately  liable  for  the  khardj ; and  his  liability  is 
confirmed  by  the  special  instructions  given  to  the  amil 
(jazzar  or  collector  of  the  revenue.  In  these  he  was  directed 
to  consider  himself  {he  immediate  friend  of  the  husbandman, 
to  assist  him  with  loans  of  money,  to  transact  his  business 
with  each  husbandman  separately,  and  in  particular  to  agree 
with  him  “to  bring  his  rents  himself  at  stated  periods,  that 
there  may  be  no  plea  for  employing  intermediate  mercenaries.” 
From  all  this  it'  seems  sufficiently  clear  that  the  revenue, 
whatever  it  was,  was  j^ayable  by  the  ryots  or  cultivators 
direct  to  the  State,  and  that  they  only  were  held  to  be  liable 
for  it.  Hence  we  are  in  a manner  constrained  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ivazifa  khardj  to  infer  that  it  was  to  them  that 
the  right  of  property  in  the  land  was  transferred  from  the 
conquerors,  and  that  consequently  they  became  its  pro- 
prietors. 

It  was  probably  the  intention  of  Akbar  to  have  extended 
his  system  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  his  dominions,  but 
that  was  never  done' ; for  in  most  of  the  Soubahs  or  provinces 
into  which  they  were  divided,  large  tracts  of  land  were  left 
unmeasured.  On  these  the  public  revenue  seems  to  have 
been  levied  in  a manner  corresponding  to  the  mukdsumah 
khardj,  that  is,  by  a division  of  the  produce  ; but  there  is  no 
further  evidence  that  the  khardj  in  that  form  was  ever  im- 
posed upon  the  land.  Even  though  there  were  such  evidence, 
we  should  have  no  right  to  infer  a preliminary  grant  in  that 
case,  and  may  therefore  conclude,  with  regard  to  the  un- 
measured lands,  for  want  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
they  would  still  remain  the  property  of  the  conquerors,  or 
the  Sovereign  as  their  representative. 

I have  no  means  of  tracing  the  tenure  of  land  through 
the  reigns  of  Jehangir  and  Shahjehan ; but  we  have  an 
important  document  of  the  time  of  Aurungzebe,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  tenure  and  position  of  the  ryots  or  culti- 
vators was  pretty  much  the  same  at  that  time  as  it  had  been 
left  by  Akbar.  This  document,  which  was  a firman  in- 
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tended  for  the  guidance  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue,  follows  very  closely  the  instructions 
of  Akhar  to  his  amil  gazzars.  It  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  go  minutely  through  its  contents.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  in  the  firman  we  have  the  distinction  strongly 
marked  between  the  two  kinds  of  khardj,  leaving  no  doubt 
that  the  rate  imposed  by  Akhar  was  a true  tvazifa;  though 
in  the  firman  it  is  called  moivazzaf ; for  that  is  only  a dif- 
ferent inflexion  from  the  same  root,  and  has  the  same  meaning. 
Moreover,  what  was  only  an  inference  from  the  imposition 
of  the  wazifa  in  Akhar ’s  settlement,  has  now  become  a 
reality,  for  at  every  step  the  ryots  or  husbandmen  are 
treated  as  the  proprietors  of  the  land  where  the  khardj  is 
moivazzaf. 

The  assessment  of  Akhar  was  limited  to  a third  of  the 
produce  of  the  land,  and  primd  facie  the  ryot  might  retain 
the  whole  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  for  his  own  benefit. 
There  might,  however,  have  been  some  other  party  entitled 
by  custom,  or  by  virtue  of  some  right  recognized  by  the  ryot, 
to  a portion  of  it ; and  the  difference  between  a third  and  a 
half  of  the  produce,  i which  the  law  considered  generally  suf- 
ficient for  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivator  and  his  family, 
or  one-sixth  of  the  whole,  might  thus  have  been  left  for  the 
benefit  of  such  other  party,  though  in  strictness  he  might 
have  no  legal  right  to  it  after  the  ryot  had  become  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land. 

In  the  Ayin  Akherj’’  mention  is  made  of  a class  pf 
persons  called  zamindars,  as  forming  an  important  part  of 
the  military  force  of  the  empire.  In  Bengal  they  are  par- 
ticularly described  as  furnishing  large  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  besides  cannon,  boats  and  elephants ; and  speak- 
ing generally  of  the  army  of  the  empire,  the  zamindary 
troops  are  said  to  be  upwards  of  four  millions.  The  word 
zamindar  is  a compound  of  two  Persian  words,  zamin  (land) 
and  dar  (holder),  and  means  literally  a holder  of  land.  The 
name,  therefore,  could  hardly  have  been  given  to  any  class 
of  persons  who  had  no  recognized  connexion  with  the  land  ; 
which  would  imply  some  degree  of  power  over  it  or  its  occu- 
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pants,  in  tiie  persons  who  were  obliged  to  provide  for  so  large 
a force. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Timur  we  meet  with  frequent  notices 
of  powerful  chiefs  sometimes  submitting  to  that  conqueror, 
on  his  invasion  of  India,  and  as  often  in  rebellion  against 
him.  In  the  Persian  translation  of  that  work  these  persons 
are  called  zamindars,  and  if  we  may  assume  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  same  class  to  whom  the  name  is  applied  in  the 
Ayin  Akbery,  it  would  seem  that  there  were  at  that  time 
two  classes  of  zamindars,  one  superior  and  the  other  inferior. 
Indeed,  one  is  particularly  mentioned  as  having  a country 
and  subjects  with  dependent  zamindars  under  him.  This 
state  of  things  may  be  differently  accounted  for.  By  some 
it  has  been  supposed  that  the  two  classes  of  zamindars  were 
the  successors  of  superior  and  inferior  officers  that  had  ex- 
isted under  the  Hindu  kings.  By  others  it  may  be  thought 
that  the  superior  zamindars  were  the  successors  of  ancient 
Rajahs  or  rulers  of  parts  of  the  country,  while  the  inferior 
were  originally  subordinate  chiefs,  or,  perhaps,  proprietors  of 
the  land.  Whatever  the  ancestors  of  these  different  classes 
may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  both  the  superior  and 
inferior  must  have  been  left,  at  the  original  conquest  of  the 
country,  in  possession  of  some  of  the  powers  which  they 
originally  had  in  their  particular  districts,  so  far  as  was  con- 
sistent with  a general  subjection  to  the  conquerors. 

For  a considerable  time  after  the  first  invasion  of  the 
country,  the  conquerors  seem  to  have  cared  for  little  beyond 
the  revenue.  The  easiest  and  simplest  way  for  obtaining 
that  was  to  leave  the  civil  government  of  the  country  with 
the  native  chiefs,  supreme  or  dependent,  and  to  impose 
upon  them  fixed  payments  in  the  nature  of  tribute.  Such  a 
state  of  things  may  be  supposed  to  have  continued  until  the 
government  of  the  conquerors  was  sufficiently  established  to 
enable  them  to  impose  their  own  system  of  revenue,  that  is, 
the  khardj,  upon  the  land.  Whenever  that  took  place,  it 
would  have  created  a revolution  in  the  condition  of  the 
zamindars.  Indeed,  to  depress,  if  not  entirely  to  extinguish 
them,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  principal  motives  which 
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led  Ala-ud-din  to  impose,  as  already  mentioned,  a tax 
equal  to  half  the  annual  produce  of  the  lands  throughout 
the  kingdom.  At  that  time  estimates  of  the  produce  were 
required  from  the  zamindars,  and  superintendents  were  ap- 
pointed over  the  collectors  “ to  take  care  that  the  zamindars 
should  demand  no  more  from  the  cultivators  than  the  esti- 
mates the  zamindars  themselves  had  made.” 

The  various  regulations  of  Ala-ud-din  came  to  naught 
at  his  death ; and  the  extreme  pressure  on  the  cultivators 
being  thus  removed,  a margin  of  produce  would  again  be 
left  for  the  zamindar,  who  might  then  rise  to  the  condition 
in  which  he  was  afterwards  found  at  the  invasion  of  Timur. 
It  is  further  probable  that  he  remained  in  that  state  down 
to  the  time  of  Selim  Shah  and  Akbar,  which  will  account 
for  his  being  able  to  contribute  so  largely  as  he  then  did  to 
the  military  force  of  the  empire. 

In  this  view  the  condition  of  the  ryot  may  be  supposed 
generally  to  remain  pretty  much  the  same  under  all  circum- 
stances, while  that  of  the  zamindar  would  sink  with  every 
fresh  demand  on  the  produce  of  the  land ; the  ryot  becoming 
less  and  less  able  to  pay  anything  above  what  he  was  obliged 
to  render  to  the  State.  Amid  the  anarchy  that  followed 
soon  after  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  a number  of  de  facto 
governments  were  established  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  pressure  on  the  land  may  thus  be  supposed  to  have  varied 
with  the  exigencies  and  character  of  the  rulers  in  particular 
localities.  At  some  places  in  the  north-western  provinces 
the  pressure  became  so  great  that  scarcely  any  of  the  produce 
seems  to  have  been  left  with  the  cultivators  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  themselves  and  their 
families ; and  the  zamindars  were  reduced  to  a condition 
very  little  above  that  of  the  ordinary  ryots.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  demand  from  the  land  was  less  in 
Bengal  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  we  know  that  the  tumar 
jammah  had  been  already  increased  in  a.d.  1658  under  Shah 
Sujah,  at  the  commencement  of  Aurungzebe’s  reign ; and 
that  it  was  again  raised  in  1722  under  Nawab  Jaflder  Khan, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Mahmud  Shah. 
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About  that  time  a universal  dispossession  of  the  zamindars 
took  place,  and  the  province  was  divided  into  official  zamin- 
daries,  some  of  which  were  of  great  extent,  comprising  under 
them  smaller  zamindaries,  that  were  called  taluks  or  de- 
pendencies. The  new  zamindaries  were  constituted  by 
sannads ; from  the  terms  of  which  it  is  evident  that  some 
change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  the  zamin- 
dars to  the  Government  since  the  time  of  Akhar’s  Settlement. 
Originally,  or  at  least  in  the  time  of  Ala-ud-din,  they 
seem  to  have  held  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
Government  and  the  cultivators.  In  Akbar’s  Settlement 
they  were  entirely  ignored,  and  appear  to  have  been  quite 
cut  off  from  any  connexion  with  the  Government  revenue. 
So  long,  however,  as  they  were  obliged  to  maintain  a large 
contingent  of  troops  for  the  service  of  the  Empire,  they  must 
be  supposed  to  have  retained  some  interest  in  the  produce  of 
the  land ; for  how  else  could  they  have  found  the  means  for 
their  support?  How  long  their  obligation  in  this  respect 
continued  it  is  difficult  to  say ; but  their  contingents,  it  may 
be  supposed,  would  be  gradually  reduced  with  every  addition 
to  the  land  revenue,  which  would  leave  less  and  less  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  available  for  the  zamindars  ; and  at  the 
time  of  Jaffier  Khan’s  operations  they  seem  to  have  been  no 
longer  charged  with  military  duties,  but  to  have  become 
little  more  than  amils  or  agents  for  the  collection  of  the 
public  revenue.  This  is  apparent  from  the  terms  of  the 
sannads  already  alluded  to ; for  in  the  details  of  their 
duties  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  are  to  “ deliver  into 
the  Treasury,  at  proper  times,  the  due  rent  of  the  Sircar,” 
that  is,  the  Government,  and  take  a discharge,  according  to 
custom,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Deductions  were  allowed 
for  certain  known  charges,  including  what  was  called  a 
nankdr,  or  bread  allowance,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
zamindar  and  his  family,  commonly  estimated  at  about  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  collections.  The  sannad  was  usually  granted 
for  a consideration  called  a peshcash,  and  the  zamindary 
being  an  office,  a fresh  appointment  was  required  on  the 
death  of  the  party  to  whom  the  sannad  was  granted.  The 
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son  or  heir  of  the  last  zamindar  was  usually  appointed 
to  succeed  him ; so  that  in  the  course  of  time  the  ofl&ce 
seems  to  have  acquired  a 5'^^as^-hereditary  character ; but  it 
was  still  necessary  that  a fresh  appointment  should  be  made 
on  the  death  of  the  last  occupant,  and  that  a new  sannad 
should  be  issued,  which  was  not  granted  except  on  payment 
of  the  peshcash.  By  the  terms  of  the  sannad  the  zamindar 
was  required  to  provide  an  increased  cultivation  of  the  land. 
But  this  implied  a power  to  measure  it  and  make  grants  of 
waste ; and  it  may  also  be  supposed  that  as  amil  or  collector 
of  the  revenue,  he  would  be  invested  with  authority  to  fix 
from  time  to  time  the  rates  at  which  it  was  to  be  held  by  the 
ryots  or  cultivators.  Such  an  authority  seems  to  have  been 
exercised  by  the  zamindars  in  the  form  of  writings  called 
pottahs,  which  were  sometimes  limited  in  respect  of  time,  but 
in  other  cases  were  left  indefinite. 

Subsequently  to  the  last  increase  of  the  turnar  jammah 
by  Jafiier  Khan,  various  additions  were  made  to  it  in.  the 
form  of  what  were  called  abicab,  which,  as  the  name  implies, 
were  doors  or  occasions  for  further  exactions.  These,  though 
immediately  levied  on  the  zamindars,  were  easily  transferred 
by  them  to  the  ryot,  who  thus  remained  ultimately  liable  for 
the  whole  revenue,  as  he  had  been  under  the  Settlement  by 
Akbar. 

At  this  time  the  word  mukdsumah  had  dropped  out  of  use, 
or  was  lost  in  the  Hindu  term  hattae,  which  also  meant  a 
division  of  produce ; and  as  that  form  of  the  khardj  does  not 
seem  to  have  prevailed  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Bengal, 
the  ryots  came  to  be  distinguished  only  according  as  the 
lands  which  they  cultivated  did  or  did  not  belong  to  the 
Aullage  in  which  they  resided.  The  former  were  called  kJiiid- 
kasht,  the  latter  pae-kasM — names  which  are  still  in  common 
use,  though  more  properly  applicable  to  the  land  than  to  the 
cultivators.  Khud-kasht  is  a compound  of  the  Persian 
words  khud  (self)  and  kasht,  a contraction  of  kashta  (sown), 
and  means  literally  self-sown,  which  is  somewhat  ambiguous. 
But  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression  is  well  brought  out 
in  the  following  translation  by  Mr.  Gladwin  of  an  edict  by 
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Jehangir:  “The  officers  of  the  Khalsa  are  positively  pro- 
hibited from  the  practice  of  forcibly  taking  the  ryot’s  lands 
and  cultivating  them  for  their  own  benefit;”  these  last  words 
being  in  the  original  hJmd-kmht  sazand,  or  make  them  khud- 
kasht.  So  that  a khud~kasht  ryot  must  be  some  one  who 
cultivates  for  his  own  benefit.  Pae-kasht  is  of  uncertain 
etymology  ; but,  as  it  is  opposed  to  khud-kasht,  it  would 
seem  to  indicate,  when  applied  to  a ryot,  one  who  does  not 
cultivate  for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  another,  as,  for 
example,  on  hire.  Corresponding  to  this,  we  are  told  that 
at  the  time  of  the  perpetual  settlement  of  the  revenue  in 
Bengal,  the  khud-kasht  ryots  were  “considered  to  be  in 
some  sense  hereditary  tenants,”  while  the  pae-kasht  were 
“ considered  as  tenants  at  will,  and  to  have  only  a temporary 
interest  in  the  soil.”  We  are  also  informed  that  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a class  of  ryots  who  were  compelled  to  “ stand 
to  all  losses  and  to  pay  for  the  land,  whether  cultivated  or 
not.”  Only  two  classes  are  mentioned,  and  as  that  could 
not  be  said  of  the  pae-kasht,  it  must  have  been  the  khud- 
kasht  ryots  who  were  held  to  be  liable  under  all  circumstances. 
But  that  was  the  very  characteristic  of  the  holder  of  land 
subject  to  the  wazifa  khardj.  The  khud-kasht  ryot  is  thus 
shown  to  be  his  representative,  and  ought  therefore,  on  the 
principles  of  Muhammadan  law,  to  be  considered  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  land,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  his  liability 
was  only  a sub-liability  to  some  other  person,  who  was  im- 
mediately responsible  to  the  State  for  the  revenue,  whether 
the  land  was  cultivated  or  not.  Now  the  only  person  w'ho 
stood  between  the  State  and  the  cultivator  was  the  zamindar, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  khud-kasht  ryot  was  his 
hereditary  tenant,  and  responsible  to  him  for  rent,  out  of 
which  he  was  liable  to  the  Government  for  the  khardj.  But 
in  answer  to  this  supposition  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  there  could  be  no  hereditary  tenancy  under  the 
Muhammadan  law,  as  leases  expired  with  the  death  of  the 
tenant,  and  second,  that  it  is  evident  from  the  terms  of  the 
zamindar’s  sannad,  that  his  liability  for  revenue  extended 
onlj’'  to  what  he  actuallj^  received  fx’om  the  ryot,  and  that  he 
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was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  revenue  of  the  land  if  it 
remained  uncultivated.  His  tenure  therefore  wanted  the 
characteristic  of  the  wazifa  as  a test  of  ownership  in  the 
land ; and  the  other  powers  which  he  possessed  over  the 
ryot  have  been  traced  back  to  his  official  capacity  as  amil  or 
agent  of  the  Government. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a few  words  regarding  the  power 
which  the  khud-kasht  ryot  may  be  supposed  to  have  pos- 
sessed over  the  land.  If  I have  succeeded  in  identifying 
him  with  the  holder  of  tcazifa  land,  he  had  not  only  a right 
to  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  to  enable  him  to  meet 
his  permanent  liability  for  the  khardj,  but,  as  owner  of  the 
land,  he  must  also  have  had  the  right  to  sell  it.  Indeed,  it 
is  expressly  stated  in  the  Hidayab,  that  “the  lands  of  the 
territory  of  Irak  are  the  property  of  their  inhabitants,  who 
may  lawfully  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  them.”  Though 
this  was  said  only  of  Irak,  the  reason  assigned  by  the  author 
for  the  remark  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  conquered 
countries  that  were  left  in  the  hands  of  their  inhabitants, 
and  on  which  the  khardj  was  imposed.  Accordingly,  the 
holders  of  khardj'i  land  are  uniformly  treated  by  writers  of 
the  school  of  Abu  Hunifa  as  having  power  to  sell  or  mort- 
gage it.  But  M.  Worms  has  insisted  in  his  Recherches  syr 
la  propriete  territoriale  dans  les  Pays  Musulmans,  p.'  118,^ 
that  Irak  was  an  exception  to  all  other  countries  on  which 
the  khardj  was  imposed,  and  that  with  regard  to  these  it  is 
necessary  to  conclude  that  they  ceased  to  be  the  property 
of  their  inhabitants.  Por  this  opinion  the  only  Hanifite 
authority  which  he  has  quoted  as  being  express  on  the  point 
is  the  following  extract  from  Mr.  Hamilton’s  translation  of 
the  Hidayah  : “ In  this  case  ” (namely,  when  the  lands  of  a 
conquered  country  are  left  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants) 
“ the  inhabitants  are  merely  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  on 
behalf  of  the  Mussulmans,  as  performing  all  the  labour  in 
the  various  modes  of  tillage  on  their  account  without  their 
being  subjected  to  any  of  the  trouble  or  expense  attending 
it.”  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  corresponding  to 

’ First  published  in  the  Journal  Asiatique,  but  afterwards  in  a separate  volume. 
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the  word  “ merely,”  the  Arabic  word  so  translated  being  /cu, 
which  signifies  only  “ as  ” or  “ like.” 

It  is  well  known  that  a perpetual  settlement  of  the  land  * 
revenue  was  made  by  the  Bengal  Government  in  the  year 
1793.  This  has  been  the  occasion  of  a very  considerable 
change  in  the  tenure  of  land,  and  the  relative  condition  of 
the  zamindars  and  ryots.  But  it  would  require  too  much 
room  to  pursue  the  subject  further  in  this  place.  It  is, 
moreover,  treated  at  some  length  in  the  Introductory  Essay 
to  a Second  Edition  of  my  Selections  from  the  Futawa 
Alumgiri,  entitled  The  Land  Tax  of  India  according  to 
the  Muhammadan  Law,  with  full  references  to  authorities 
on  all  statements  of  any  importance  in  this  paper. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Jouenal  of  the  Eoyal  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir, — Major  H.  Raverty  having  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
passage  in  an  article  of  mine  in  your  Journal,  quoted 
below  ^ (and  by  another  passage  in  my  Marco  Polo,  Vol. 
I.  p.  156),  by  mutual  agreement  the  question  was  referred 
to  the  arbitration  of  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  and  Mr.  Arthur  Grote: 

“Are  or  are  not  these  passages  incorrect  and  unjust  as  as- 
serted by  Major  Raverty  ? ” 

The  arbiters  have  given  their  award,^  which  amounts  to 
this : 

“The  passages  are  neither  incorrect  nor  unjust;  but  they 
are  calculated  to  lea\'e  an  unfavourable  impression  on  the 
reader’s  mind.  The  frame  work  of  both  papers  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  from  the  same  source  ; but  a comparison  of 
the  Vocabularies  shows  that  their  respective  authors  worked 
independently  of  each  other.  The  arbiters  are  satisfied  that 
Major  Paverty  was  quite  icnaware  of  the  previous  publication, 
and  that  his  position  is  therefore  completely  justified.” 

H.  Yule. 


1 “ It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that,  according  to  the 
notes  of  Eajah  Khin  of  Khbul,  translated  by  Major  Leech  in  vol.  siv.  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (pp.  815-817),  Upper  K&shkar  is  also 

called  Shighnan I must  leave  the  matter  on  this  solitary  authority. 

The  same  is  indeed  said  in  Major  Ravex'ty’s  '•Account  of  Tipper  Kdshkdr’  in  the 
33rd  vol.  of  the  same  Journal,  p.  131.  But  I cannot  regard  this  as  a corrobora- 
tion, for  a comparison  of  the  two  papers  shows  that  they  have  been  derived  from 
the  same  original  notes,  though  no  indication  of  this  is  suggested  in  the  latter 
paper.” — New  Series,  vol.  vi.  p.  113. 

Colonel  Yule  originally  sent  a letter  containing  nearly  the  whole  award  of 
the  arbitrators,  a document  which  the  Council  found  greatly  too  long  for  in- 
sertion.— Ed. 
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Art.  X. — Sigiri,  the  Lion  Bock,  near  Pulastipura,  Ceylon; 

and  the  Thirty-ninth  Chapter  of  the  Mahdvamsa.  By  T. 

W.  Rhys  Davids,  late  of  the  Ceylou  Civil  Service. 

Sigiri  Rock. 

In  Lat.  7°  59'  X.,  Long.  81°  E.,  about  fourteen  miles  N.E. 
of  Dambulla,  and  about  seventeen  miles  nearly  due  W. 
of  Parakrama  Baku’s  capital,  Pulastipura,  is  the  singular 
natural  stronghold  referred  to  in  the  Thirty-ninth  Chapter 
of  the  Mahavariisa,  and  first  re-discovered  by  Major  Forbes, 
of  the  Ceylon  Civil  Service,  in  the  year  1831.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  (Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  15)  says  of  it : “Sigiri  is  the  only 
example  in  Ceylon  of  those  solitary  acclivities,  which  form  so 
remarkable  a feature  in  the  table-land  of  the  Dekkan,  start- 
ing abruptly  from  the  plain  with  scarped  and  perpendicular 
sides ; and  converted  by  the  Indians  into  strongholds,  ac- 
cessible only  by  precipitous  pathways,  or  steps  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock.”  And,  again  (vol.  ii.  p.  579):  “This  gigantic 
cylindrical  rock  starts  upward  to  a height  prodigious  in  com- 
parison with  its  section  at  any  point,  the  area  of  its  upper 
surface  being  little  more  than  an  acre  in  extent.  Its 
scarped  walls  are  nearly  perpendicular,  and  in  some  places 
they  overhang  their  base.  The  formation  of  this  singular 
cliff  can  only  be  ascribed  to  its  upheaval  by  a subterranean 
force,  so  circumscribed  in  action  that  its  effects  were  confined 
within  a very  few  yards,  yet  so  irresistible  as  to  have  shot 
VOL.  YU. — [new  series.]  13 
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aloft  this  prodigious  pencU  of  stone  to  the  height  of  nearly 
400  feet.”  The  height  of  the  rock  above  the  sea  is  pro- 
bably more  than  this — a point  which  soon  will  be  (if  it  is  not 
already)  settled  by  the  Surveyors  engaged  in  the  Trigono- 
metrical Survey  of  that  part  of  Ceylon.^  I am  also  informed 
that  the  occurrence  of  so  circumscribed  and  yet  so  irresistible 
a subterranean  force  is  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible,  and 
that  the  present  position  of  Sigiri,  like  that  of  the  many 
similar  strongholds  in  the  table-lands  of  South  India,  may 
be  more  easily  explained  by  a general  subsidence  of  the 
soil  around  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  geological 
history  of  Ceylon  altogether  has  received  so  little  attention ; 
but  it  seems  certain  that  Sigiri  owes  its  origin  to  the  same 
force  to  which  is  due  the  great  elevation  which  stretches 
for  more  than  150  miles  in  a N.E.  direction  from  below 
Adam’s  Peak  to  Trinkomali,  and  forms  the  principal  gneiss 
and  granite  mountain  ranges  of  Ceylon,  which,  since  their 
first  appearance  above  the  waters,  have  certainly  undergone 
no  second  immersion.^  If  this  be  so,  then  the  crag  of  Sigiri, 
which  lies  almost  in  the  centre  line  of  that  upheaval,  must 
be  among  those  parts  of  the  now  habitable  globe  which  first 
emerged  from  the  deep,  and.  have  been  longest  accessible  to 
man. 

Accessible,  however,  is  scarcely  the  word  to  apply,  at  least 
to  the  top  of  it.  Even  with  the  help  of  the  remains  of 
Kas3^apa’s  pathwajq  Major  Forbes’s  friends  were  only  able  to 
reach  the  lower  terrace,  and  the  Major  himself,  who  did  not 
get  so  far  as  they  did,  acknowledges  “ that  he  felt  so  giddy  ” 
as  to  be  unable  to  keep  up  with  them,  “and  was  sincerely  glad 

* Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  speaking  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society,  on  the  loth  of  June  last,  on  the  Kashgar  Expedition  of  Mr.  Forsyth, 
said ; “ The  fact  of  the  greatest  interest  in  connexion  with  the  correspondence 
was  the  announcement  that  the  system  of  trigonometrical  triangulation  carried  on 
from  India  had  overlapped  the  Eussian  triangulation  from  the  North,  so  that  we 
now  have  a series  of  triangulations  from  Archangel  to  Cape  Comorin.”  The 
triangulation  has  now  been  completed,  I believe,  to  Dondra  Head. 

2 Tennent,  Ceylon,  i.  16.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice,  in  connexion  with 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent’s  theory,  that  Ceylon  was  never  united  to  India  by  hmd, 
that  Mr.  Legge,  of  the  E.A.,  now  stationed  at  Galle,  whose  able  researches  into 
Ceylon  Ornithology  have  met  with  so  much  success,  informs  me  that  tliere  are  on 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  great  mountain  range  at  least  thirty  species  of  birds 
peculiar  to  Ceylon. 
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to  see  them  descend  in  safety”^ — not  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
be  it  remembered,  but  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  path- 
way. Tennent  also  writes  in  1848  : “No  adventurous 
climber  has  tested  the  truth  of  the  popular  belief”  in  a 
cistern  on  the  top  of  the  height.  Since  then,  however,  one 
or  two  Englishmen,  by  a ditferent  route  from  that  followed  by 
Forbes,  and  with  the  help  of  natives  with  jungle-rope  ladders 
and  other  appliances,  have  managed  to  reach  the  top. 

Half-way  up  this  almost  inaccessible  crag,  in  a hollow  pro- 
tected by  overhanging  rock,  I have  seen  through  a telescope 
figures  painted  in  fresco  ; and  the  clearness  of  their  outline 
and  the  freshness  of  their  colour  make  it  almost  incredible 
that  they  should  be  the  work  of  Simhalese  artists  one 
thousand  four  hundred  years  ago.  But,  as  will  be  seen  from  . 
the  evidence  adduced  below,  they  are  without  doubt  as  old  as 
that ; for  they  were  evidently  drawn  at  the  time  when  the 
terrace  was  built  by  Kasyapa  the  Parricide,  after  whose  death 
the  scene  of  his  crime  was  abandoned,  and  has  ever  since 
been  regarded  with  superstitious  dread.  The  paintings  are  of 
much  the  same  character  as  the  frescoes  found  on  the  ceilings 
and  walls  of  most  of  the  Buddhist  temples  in  Ceylon ; but  the 
figures  seemed  to  me  more  lifelike  and  artistic.  They  are 
far  above  the  terraces,  the  ruins  of  which  wind  round  and 
up  the  precipice ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  from  their 
being  found  in  so  inaccessible  a spot,  that  they  are  merely  the 
last  remnants  of  a large  number  of  similar  paintings  which 
covered  the  bare  and  perpendicular  rock  immediately  above 
the  terrace.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  only  frescoes  should 
have  been  painted  where  they  can  be  so  hardly  and  so  little 
seen,  but  they  are  found  in  almost  the  only  part  of  the  preci- 
pice protected  equally  from  sun  and  rain  ; so  that  the  de- 
struction of  any  others  that  may  have  existed  was  inevitable.^ 

From  the  foot  of  the  precipice  the  ground  slopes  away 
gradually  on  one  side,  and  more  rapidly  on  the  others,  to  the 
level  of  the  plain,  across  which  has  been  thrown  a dam 

' Eleven  Tears  in  Ceylon,  by  Major  Forbes,  78tb  Highlanders,  vol.  ii.  p.  10. 
This  valuable  work,  now  very  rare,  was  published  in  1841. 

^ For  a short  account  of  the  present  method  of  painting  in  Buddhist  temples 
in  Ceylon,  see  Note  A.  in  the  Appendix. 
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forming  an  artificial  lake,  still  large,  in  spite  of  the  neglected 
state  of  the  bund,  and  which  must  formerly  have  reached  far 
round  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  filled  the  moat  which  Major 
Forbes  discovered^ 

From  Haburene,  six  miles  off,  Sigiri,  says  Major  Forbes,® 
“ bears  a striking  resemblance  to  a crested  helmet  resting  on 
a cushion,”  the  cushion  being  the  rising  ground  from  which 
the  overhanging  precipice  rises. 

It  was  on  the  ridge  of  this  ‘ cushion  ’ that  Kasyapa  the 
Parricide  built  his  palace.  Down  to  the  lake  the  rapidly 
falling  ground  is  formed,  by  massive  and  lofty  stone  retain- 
ing walls,®  into  platforms,  on  which  stood  the  less  important 
buildings  of  the  royal  refuge  ; while  up  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice ran  that  wonderful  terrace,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  engineering  remains  of  the  ancient  world. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  with  the  help  of  drawings  and 
photographs,  to  convey  to  one  who  has  not  seen  it  an  exact 
idea  of  this  terrace ; but  the  photographs  before  you  will 
give  a general  idea  of  the  rock  and  the  remains  upon 
it.^  The  path  itself  was  of  stone,  but  supported  on  a 
solid  brick  wall,  four  or  five  feet  broad,  carried  along  the 
face  of  the  cliff.  The  cliff  being  nearly  perpendicular,  this 
wall  has  to  descend  far  below  the  path  before  it  finds  a 
resting-place  on  the  edge  of  the  rock.  As  the  path  was 
gradually  carried  forward  and  upward,  a line  seems  to  have 
been  dropped  from  it  to  the  rock  beneath ; and  where  the  line 
first  touched  the  cliff,  however  far  below  that  might  be,  a 
flat  place  was  scooped  out  large  enough  to  support  a single 
brick ; this  was  done  along  the  breadth  of  the  path,  which 
averaged  about  four  feet  and  a half,  and  then  the  solid  wall 

1 loc.  cit.  p.  11.  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 

3 Nos.  91,  92,  93,  and  94  of  the  Collection  of  Ceylon  Photographs  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  Downing  Street. 

^ In  the  collection  of  photographs  referred  to  in  the  last  note  there  are 
thirteen  photographs  of  Sigiri  rock  and  the  ruins  upon  it.  Nos.  86  and  89  give 
respectively  S.E.  and  S.W.  views  of  the  rock,  with  the  lake  in  the  foreground. 
Nos  87,  88,  and  90  are  views  of  the  rock  showing  the  remains  of  the  celebrated 
climbing  terrace.  Nos.  95  and  96  are  views  of  what  was  probably  Kasyapa’s 
audience  hall.  Nos  97  and  98  are  of  a stone  bath  and  a cave;  and  the  rest  are 
mentioned  in  the  last  note.  The  collection  was  kindly  lent  to  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society  on  the  day  on  which  this  paper  was  read  before  it. 
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was  built  up  to  the  requisite  height.  Some  of  the  outer 
rows  of  bricks  were  carried  high  enough  to  form  a wall 
breast-high  on  the  outer  side  of  the  path,  and  occasionally 
this  breastwork  may  have  been  carried  right  over  head,  so 
as  to  form  a covered  way.  The  top  of  this  solid  wall  was 
flagged  with  stone,  and  furnished,  wherever  necessary,  with 
stone  steps.^  Above  in  the  rock  a Katarama  or  ledge  was  cut, 
to  cause  the  water  to  drop  ofi"  instead  of  trickling  down  the 
clifi“  side,  and  all  along  the  path  both  the  face  of  the  preci- 
pice and  the  breastwork  were  covered  with  fine  hard  white 
chunam  plaster.  The  flatness  of  the  lofty  supporting  wall 
was  relieved  by  projections,  at  the  places  where  the  path 
turned  in  or  out,  according  to  the  irregular  shape  of  the 
face  of  the  rock ; and  it  was  certainly  at  the  top,  and  pro- 
bably throughout,  covered  with  this  beautiful  plaster  (which 
it  is  quite  beyond  the  skill  of  the  modern  Simhalese  to 
imitate),  and  painted  in  ornamental  patterns. 

As  this  narrow,  but  solid,  structure  rose,  clinging  to  the 
face  of  the  rock,  it  had  to  pass  a corner  where  for  many 
weeks  of  the  year  the  winds  of  the  monsoon  blow  nearly  half 
a gale,  and  the  rains  are  dashed  with  great  force  against  the 
rock ; from  here  to  the  summit  the  structure  has  completely 
vanished,  but  the  valley  for  many  hundred  feet  below  is  strewn 
with  its  remains,  and  the  little  oblong  places  cut  in  the  rock 
show  where  the  base  of  the  high  wall  was  once  sustained. 

It  was  close  to  the  entrance  of  this  terrace  that  for  eighteen 
years  Kasyapa  the  Parricide  lived,  as  the  Mahavamsa  quaintly 
puts  it,  “ in  fear  of  Moggallana  and  of  death.”  Around  his 
home  the  huge  granite  boulders  were  hollowed  and  carved 
into  bathing  tanks  and  audience  halls,  and  far  above,  on  the 
top  of  the  cliff,  a water-tank  was  formed,  from  which  the 
water,  even  in  dry  seasons,  is  often  seen  trickling  down  the 
overhanging  rock ; so  that  the  native  traditions' concerning 
the  existence  of  a cistern  there  are  proved  to  be  correct. 

Along  this  gallery,  which  only  the  mad  fear  of  an  Oriental 
despot  would  have  dreamt  of  constructing,  Kasyapa  hoped 

* The  breastwork  and  steps  are  clearly  visible  in  Photograph  No.  88. 

^ Forbes’s  Eleven  Years,  vol.  ii.  p.  10  ; Tennent’s  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  580. 
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in  the  long  foreseen  hour  of  danger  to  fly ; but  it  was  as  use- 
less to  him  as  an  escape  from  Moggallana  as  it  would  have 
been  as  an  escape  from  Death  himself. 


The  story  of  Kasyapa’s  crime  is  contained  in  the  38th 
chapter  of  the  Mahavaihsa,  which  is  the  last  published  by 
Tumour,  and  the  story  of  his  reign  is  contained  in  the  till 
now  unpublished  39th  chapter — the  text  and  a translation  of 
which  are  annexed.  Tumour  states  in  the  introduction  to  his 
edition  of  Mahavaihsa  (p.  xxxi)  that  Mahanama,  the  uncle 
of  Kasyapa’s  father  Dhatusena,  compiled  the  first  thirty- 
seven  chapters  only;  but  in  his  “Epitome”  he  says,  “It  is 
still  doubtful  whether  Mahanama  was  not  also  the  author  of 
the  subsequent  portion  to  his  own  times.”  If  he  were,  we 
have  a contemporaneous  authority  for  the  history  of  this 
period,  and  internal  evidence  is  strongly  in  favour  of  his 
authorship,  at  least  of  the  38th  chapter,  in  which  his  last 
interview  with  Dhatusena  is  so  touchingly  described.  It  is 
apparent,  also,  from  v.  42  of  the  chapter  now  published, 
that  Mahanama  survived  the  eighteen  years’  usurjiation  by 
Kasyapa,  and  from  the  order  in  which  the  honour  paid  to  him 
is  mentioned,  it  is  probable  that  he  lived  far  down  into  the 
reign  of  Moggallana.^  But  internal  evidence  is  at  best  an 
unsafe  guide,  and  the  Tika  or  commentary,  the  acknowledged 
work  of  Mahanama,  closes  at  the  end  of  the  37th  chapter. 
We  cannot  therefore,  as  yet,  accept  Forbes’s  opinion  that 
the  history  as  we  have  it  was  “ written  immediately  after 
these  events,”®  but  must  consider  the  chapter  now  published 
as  part  of  that  portion  of  the  Mahavaihsa  compiled  from  the 
royal  chronicles  by  Dharma-kirti  in  the  reign  of  Damba- 
deniya  Parakrama,  about  1267  a.d.  The  fact  that  the  last 
verse  of  the  now  published  chapter  is  in  the  Sardula-vikri- 
dita  metre  cannot  help  us  in  deciding  its  age.  It  is  true 

' The  names  are  not  quite  the  same,  but  a comparison  of  the  verse  referred  to 
■with  v.  12,  p.  254,  and  vv.  4,  5,  p.  120,  of  Tumour’s  Mahavaihsa  will  show,  I 
think,  that  the  same  person  is  referred  to.  There  may  be  a mistake  in  the  length 
of  the  reigns  of  Dhatusena  and  his  two  sons,  which  is  given  as  18  years  in  each 
instance,  but  even  without  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  for  Mahanama  to  have 
lived  more  than  36  years  after  the  coronation  of  his  nephew  Dhatusena. 

^ vol.  ii.  p.  3.  Sir  E.  Tennent  is  also  of  Forbes’s  opinion,  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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that  those  metres  in  which  the  number  of  syllables  and  the 
quantity  of  each  are  regulated  by  strict  rule,  must  be  more 
modern  than  the  freer  and  looser  metres,  which  allow  much 
choice  to  the  poet ; but  though  comparatively  speaking 
modern,  these  hard  and  fast  metres,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
are  known  to  be  much  older  than  the  time  of  Mahanama, 
and  are  found  in  the  earhest  of  the  Sanskrit  plays.*^ 

Future  investigation  will  succeed  in  deciding  with  cer- 
tainty the  date  at  which  these  two  chapters  were  written  ; 
but  whatever  their  date  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  general  correctness  of  the  narrative,  which  tells  us,  as 
readers  of  the  Mahavamsa  will  recollect,  that  in  434  a.d.  the 
Dravidians  took  the  opportunity  of  a disputed  succession  to 
make  an  inroad  into  Ceylon,  and  for  twenty-four  years  held 
the  capital,  then  Anuradhapura,  in  their  hands.  As  usual, 
the  Simhalese  could  not  long  bear  the  yoke ; and  when 
they  roused  themselves,  they  were  led  to  victory  by  a priest, 
Dhatusena,  who  claimed  descent  from  a member  of  the  royal 
family  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  Subha,  a usurper  of  the 
throne  nearly  400  years  before. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  fill  up  this  gap.  Subha  had 
driven  out  the  descendants  of  Kaluna  (Pali  Khallata-Naga), 
and  had  been  himself  dethroned  and  killed,  a.d.  62,  by 
Wasabha,  who  claimed  descent  from  Lajji-tissa  B.c.  172 
(Simhalese  Lsemini-tissa),  the  brother  of  Khallata-Naga. 
From  A.D.  62  to  the  Tamil  invasion  in  a.d.  434,  the  line  of 
Wasabha  (with  possibly  one  exception)  had  occupied  the 
throne.  Dhatusena  claimed  descent  from  Khallata-Naga, 
who  reigned  b.c.  112,  and  whose  descendants,  since  they  were 
driven  out  by  Subha,  a.d.  56,  had  never  occiqned  the  throne.^ 


^ See  Note  F.  in  the  Appendix. 

* Crawford,  in  his  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  (vol.  ii.  p.  359),  referring 
to  similar  claims  in  Javanese  history,  says:  “Oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  acting  on  the  singular  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  people,  gives 
rise  in  Java  to  those  rebels  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  Eraman,  a word 
which  literally  means  ‘ a pretender  to  royalty,’  ‘ an  impostor.’  Whenever  the 
country  is  in  a state  of  anarchy,  one  or  more  of  these  persons  is  sure  to  appear.” 
There  are  several  similar  instances  in  Ceylon  history,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  that  of  Parakrama  the  Great,  who,  in  default  of  any  nearer  royal  ancestor, 
claimed  descent  from  Wijaya,  the  Conqueror,  himself — a claim  which  seems  to 
have  been  as  readily  admitted  in  his  own  time  as  it  is  in  ouis. 
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No  one,  however,  came  forward  to  dispute  the  claim  of 
the  successful  leader  of  the  patriot  insurgents,  and  Dhatu- 
sena  reigned  in  peace  for  eighteen  years,  encouraging 
literature  and  Buddhism,  promoting  public  works,  especially 
of  irrigation,  and  repairing^  the  Kala-vapi  (Siiiihalese  Kala- 
w3Bwa),  the  largest  and  finest  of  those  artificial  lakes  of 
which  the  Ceylonese  ■were  so  justly  proud.  The  dams,  one  of 
which  was  at  right  angles  to  the  other,  must  have  been  to- 
gether eight  or  ten  miles  long,  and  the  lake  itself  thirty  or 
forty  miles  round.  It  is  said  to  have  reached  to  the  foot  of 
the  great  Dambulla  Bock,  and  its  waters  were  conducted  by 
Parakrama  the  Great’s  Jayaganga  canal  to  the  city  of  Anu- 
rMhapura,  forty  miles  away.  Even  now  the  stone  spillwater 
near  the  huge  breach  in  its  ruined  dam  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  remains  in  the  district  of  Nuwara-kala-wiya,®  and 
the  huge  breach  itself  forms  the  source  of  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Ceylon. 

The  repairer  or  maker  of  this  gigantic  tank  had  two  sons, 
Kasyapa  and  Moggallana,  the  children  of  different  mothers, 
and  their  natural  jealousy  was  fomented  b}’’  their  cousin,  who 
had  married  their  sister,  and  had  also  been  appointed  Com- 
mander-in-chief (Senapati).®  The  story  shows  that  Buddhism 
had  not  softened  his  manners  or  tamed  his  natural  ferocity ; 
for  he  caused  the  princess,  his  wife,  to  be  so  severely  flogged, 
that  her  garments  trickled  with  blood ; and  this  happened,  as 
the  Mahavaihsa  naively  says,  vinadosena,  without  any  fault 
on  her  side,  when  she  did  not  deserve  it.  The  eld  despot  was 
furiously  enraged  at  this,  and  had  the  Prince’s  mother,  his 
own  sister,  burnt  naked  and  alive  ! 

On  this  a civil  war  ensued.  The  Commander-in-chief 
stirred  up  Kasyapa  to  raise  the  chatra  against  his  father, 

* According  to  the  Mahavaihsa,  p.  251:  hut  according  to  the  Rajaratnakara, 
p 81  of  the»MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  he  made  this  as 
well  as  many  other  tanks. 

^ The  derivation  of  this  word  is  curious.  Nuwara-w®wa=nagara-vapi  is  the 
fine  tank  near  to  the  “city”  of  Anuradhapura  ; Kala-wmwa = Kala-vapi ; wiya, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  district,  is  for  the  third  great  tank  in  it,  the 
Pahadewila-wmwa,  now  ealled  Padavil-kulam,  that  part  of  the  district  having 
become  Tamil  (Tennent’s  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  506).  Either  my  informant,  how- 
ever, or  the  tradition  itself,  seems  mistaken  on  this  last  point. 

^ Tumour’s  Mahavamsa,  p.  259. 
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who  was  pei’haps  favouring  Moggallana,  as  the  order  in 
which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Mahavaihsa  leads  to  the 
belief  that  Moggallana  was  the  younger  son.  The  rebels  won 
an  easy  victory ; and  the  ease  with  which  they  won  it  shows 
how  weak  the  old  King’s  power  had  become.  Such  arbitrary 
acts  of  despotic  cruelty  as  the  one  mentioned  above,  and  the 
one  referred  to  below  in  Note  B.  in  the  Appendix,  had  per- 
haps become  too  much  even  for  Oriental  resignation  to  bear.^ 

Moggallana  escaped  to  Jamhudvipa,  which  in  Ceylon  books 
merely  means  the  Continent  of  India ; but  the  old  King  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  was  imprisoned  at  Anu- 
radhapura.  He  would  not,  however,  inform  the  victors 
where  the  royal  treasures,  which  they  believed  him  to  pos- 
sess, were  hid,  until  at  last,  frightened  by  their  importunity, 
he  said,  “ If  you  will  take  me  to  the  KMa-vapi  lake,  I shall 
be  able  to  point  them  out.”  They  sent  him,  therefore,  to  the 
lake,  on  the  shores  of  which  his  friend  the  sage,  probably 
Mahanama,  was  living.  There,  says  the  Chronicle,  from  the 
way  in  which  these  two  talked,  sitting  one  by  the  other,  and 
quenching  the  fire  of  each  other’s  afflictions,  they  seemed  to 
be  those  who  had  won  the  kingdom.  So  after  the  sage  had 
fed  and  consoled  him  in  various  ways,  showing  him  the  real 
character  of  the  world,  and  strengthening  him  in  resolution, 
the  King  went  for  the  last  time  to  the  lake,  and  bathing  de- 
lightfully in  it,  and  drinking  its  water,  said  to  his  guards, 
“These  alone  are  the  riches  I possess.”® 

Kasyapa  was  greatly  enraged  when  he  heard  this,  and,  to 
the  delight  of  those  whose  treason  gave  them  no  hope  of 
pardon,  gave  orders  for  the  death  of  his  father ; and  then 
actually  went  down  in  his  royal  robes,  and  walked  up  and 
down  in  his  condemned  father’s  sight,  to  mock  him  in  his 
fall.  Dhatusena,  says  the  Chronicle,  thought,  “ This  sinful 

‘ Professor  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  vol.  iv.  p.  292,  calls  Dhatusena  “a  monarch  dis- 
tin^ished  for  his  piety  and  gentleness  ” — a description  which  seems  rather  at 
variance  with  the  facts  of  the  narrative. 

^ Professor  Lassen,  in  his  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  iv.  p.  291,  states 
the  King's  answer  to  have  been  that  he  had  no  other  treasures  besides  “ bathing  in 
that  tank.”  This  rendering  destroys  the  very  point  of  the  reply.  The  King  un- 
doubtedly meant  that  he  had  nothing  left  beyond  the  consciousness  of  the  great 
public  benefit  he  had  conferred  on  the  people  by  his  gigantic  irrigation  works. 
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one  wants  to  torment  my  mind  as  well  as  my  body ; he  wants 
to  lead  me  to  hell ; what  is  the  use  of  being  angry  with 
him?”  and  simply  said  kindly,  “Lord  of  lords,  I have  the 
same  affection  for  you  as  I have  for  Moggaliana.” 

The  guards  then  stripped  the  old  King,  chained  him  with 
iron  chains,  and  built  him  up  alive  into  a wall,  leaving  only 
for  his  face  an  opening  towards  the  East,  which  they  then 
plastered  over  with  clay. 


The  rest  of  the  narrative  follows  in  the  words  of  the 
chronicler,  to  which  I have  added  a translation.  The  text 
is  formed  by  the  collation  of  a MS.  in  my  possession,  which 
was  bought  in  Kandy,  and  is  denoted  by  K,  with  one  in  the 
library  of  Dadalla  Wihara,  near  Gralle,  Ceylon,  which  is 
denoted  by  D.  Prof.  Childers  has  also  kindly  compared  for 
me  some  passages  in  an  India  Office  MS.  complete  to  the 
end  of  Parakrama  the  Great’s  reign.  Though  the  text  is 
still  imperfect,  and  in  one  or  two  places  so  much  so  as  to  be 
unintelligible,  yet  in  the  present  state  of  PMi  literature  it 
will  probably  be  considered  better  than  none ; and  those 
most  competent  to  give  an  opinion  have  advised  the  publi- 
cation of  the  text  as  it  stands.  The  words  printed  in  italics 
are  conjectural.  In  the  English  version  I have  tried  to 
retain  the  naive  epic  style  of  the  old  chronicler  by  trans- 
lating as  literally  as  possible. 
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The  Reigns  of  Kasyapa  the  Parricide  and  of  Moggal- 
LANA  THE  First,  from  the  Mahavamsa,  Thirty-ninth 
Chapter. 

1.  Tato  Kassapa-narao  so  papako  nara-paliko 

Assa-gopan  ca  Sudan  ca  pesayitwana  bkatukaii 

2.  Marapetum  assakkonto  bkito  Slha-girim  gato 

Durarobam  manussebi  sodbapetva  samantato 

3.  Pakarena  parikkbippa  sibakarena  karayi 

Tattba  nisseni-gebani  teua  ^u»-namako  abu 

4.  Saibbaritva  dbanam  tattba  nidabitva  sugopitarii 

Attano  nibitanam  so  rakkbam  datva  tabim  tabiiii 

5.  Katva  raja-gbaram  tattba  dassaneyyam  manoramani 

Dutiyalakamandaiii  va  Kuvero  va  tabiih  vasi 

6.  Migdra-namo  karesi  senapati  sanamakaib 

Parivenam  tatba  gebam  abbisekajinassa  ca 


TRANSLATION. 

1.  Tbeu  that  wicked  king  called  Kasyapa,  having  sent  a 
borse-keeper  and  a cook  to  kill  bis  brother,  and  being  unable 
to  do  so,  became  afraid,  and  went  to  the  Lion  Rock  (Sigiri)  ; 
and  having  thoroughly  cleared  the  place  difficult  for  men  to 
climb,  and  surrounded  it  by  a rampart,  built  there  a climbing 
gallery  ornamented  with  lions,  whence  it  acquired  its  name. 
4.  Having  collected  bis  wealth,  be  buried  it  there  carefully, 
and  put  guard  over  the  treasures  be  himself  bad  buried  in 
different  places,  and  built  a palace  there  beautiful  to  look  at 
and  pleasant  to  the  mind,  like  a second  Alakamanda,  where 
be  lived  like  Kuvera. 

6.  The  general  called  Migara  built  there  a monastery  of 
the  same  name,  and  a coronation  ball,  where  be  asked  that 
the  coronation  should  take  place  with  more  splendour  than 


VARIOUS  READINGS  AND  NOTES. 

I.  D.  palako.  2.  D.  duraroha,  K.  tva.  3 D.  karena,  K.  tattha,  K.  nisseti, 
K.  tain  namako,  D.  tanamako.  4.  E.  D.  haritva,  K.  tattha,  tihi  tanaih,  D. 
tihitanam.  5.  K.  dassaneyyam, -mandan  ca.  6.  E.  D.  Migaronama. 
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7.  Tassabhisekam  yacitva  sila  sambuddhato  ’dbikam 

Aladdha  samino  rajje  janissami  ti  santhati 

8.  Hutva  vippati-sari  so  attana  kata-kammana 

Muccissami  kathaimu  ti  punnaih  kasi  anappakam 

9.  Mahavattbuni  karesi  dwaresu  nagarassa  so 

Ambuyyanaii  ca  karesi  dipe  yojana-yojane 

10.  Issara-samanaramam  karetva  Buddhavatthuno 

Adhikam  bboga-game  ca  kinitva  tassa  dapiya 

11.  Bodbi-uppalavanna  ca  tass’  asu  dubita  duve 

Wibarass  assa  karesi  namam  tfisan  ca  attano 

12.  Dente  tasmim  na  iccbimsu  saraana  tberavMino 

Pitugbatassa  kamman  ti  loka-garayba-bhiruno 

13.  Datukamo  sa  tesam  va  Sambuddha-patimaya  ’da 

Bbikkhavo  adbivasesum  bhogo  no  satthuno  iti 

14.  Tatba  niyanti  uyyane  samipe  pabbatassa  so 

Karapesi  vibaraih  so  tesam  name  tato  abu 


tbe  Silasambuddba,  but  being  refused,  kept  quiet,  thinking, 
“ I shall  know  about  it  when  tbe  rightful  heir  comes  to  the 
kingdom.” 

8.  Having  repented,  he  (the King)  did  no  little  charity, think- 
ing, “ How  shall  I get  free  from  the  deeds  I have  done  ? ” He 
spent  much  wealth  on  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  made  a mango 
garden  every  eight  miles  throughout  the  land ; and  having 
built  the  Issara-samana  monastery  as  a place  sacred  to  Buddha, 
he  bought  still  more  fruitful  land  and  gave  to  it.  11.  He  had 
two  daughters,  “The  wise  one”  and  “The  lotus-coloured,” 
and  he  gave  their  names  and  his  own  to  this  Wihara.  When 
he  gave  it,  the  faithful  priests  would  not  have  it,  fearing  the 
blame  of  the  world  that  it  was  the  work  of  a parricide.  But 
he  still  intending  to  give  it  them,  bestowed  it  on  the  image 
of  Buddha  ; then  the  priests  received  it,  saying,  “ It  (has  be- 
come) the  property  of  our  Master.”  14.  In  the  same  manner, 
in  a garden  near  the  rock,  he  made  a monastery,  and  it  was 


7.  D.  santhiti.  8.  K.  D.  katham.  9.  D.  dvaresi,  uyyanen.  10.  D.  Issaro, 
dapiyam.  11.  K.  D.  asuih,  K.  D.  tasam.  12.  K.  pavuyha,  D.  garuyha.  13.  K. 
atthivasesu.  14.  D.  ahum. 
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15.  Ada  dhammarucinan  tan  sampannam  catupaccayarii 

"Wibaram  c’eva  uyyanam  disa-bhagamhi  uttare 

16.  Bhattam  sannira-pakkam  so  bbunjitwa  dinnam 

Sappi-yuttam  manunnehi  supehi  abbisankbaraih 

17.  Manunnam  idam  Ayyanam  dassam  evan  ti  tadisaih 

Bhattam  padasi  bhikkhunaih  sabbesafi  ca  sacivaram 

18.  TIposatnam  adbitthasi  appamannan  ca  bhavayi 

Samadayi  dhiitahge  ca  likhapeyi  ca  potthake 

19.  Patimadanasaladim  karapesi  anappakaiii 

Bhito  so  paralokamha  Moggallana  ca  Tattayi 

20.  Tato  attharase  vasse  Mog’O'allano  mahahavo 

Adesena  niganthanani  dvadasaggasa/myard 

21.  Jambudipa  idh’agamma  dese  Ambattha-kolake 

Kuthari-name  bandhittba  vihare  balasancayaiii 

22.  Raja  sutva  gahetva  tarn  bhunjessamiti  nikkbami 

Nemittehi  na  sakkati  mdantehi  mahabalo 

called  by  their  name.  He  gave  that  wihara,  abounding  with 
the  four  necessary  gifts,  and  a garden  in  the  northern  pro- 
vince, to  the  Dhammarucis. 

16.  He  having  tasted  a dish  given  to  him  and  prepared  by 
a woman  with  king-cocoa-nut  milk  and  ghee,  and  seasoned 
Avitk  excellent  curry,  thought,  “ This  would  be  good  for 
priests,  I will  give  them  some,”  and  gave  (accordingly)  a 
meal  like  that  and  a suit  of  robes  to  all  the  priests.  18.  He 
observed  the  eight  rules,  and  meditated  much  and  vowed 
vows,  and  had  books  written,  and  made  many  images,  and 
dining  halls  for  priests  and  such  like  things.  Yet  he  lived 
on  in  fear  of  the  other  world  and  of  Moggallana. 

20.  Then,  in  the  eighteenth  year,  Moggallana,  that  great 
warrior,  by  the  advice  of  the  naked  mendicants,* *  came  here 
from  Jambudvipa  with  twelve  chiefs  as  friends,  and  collected 
liis  army  at  Kuthari  AYihara  (the  Axe-temple),  in  the  district 
Ambatthakolaka.  The  King  hearing  this,  saying,  “I  will 
catch  and  eat  him,”  started  forth  with  a large  army,  although 
the  fortune-tellers  said,  “ You  cannot  do  it.” 

16.  K.  ittiya,  D.  sappiih.  17.  K.  manunfiara,  K.  D.  ujyanara,  dassam.  18.  D. 
likMpesi.  19.  K.  D.  vattati.  20.  D.  bhato  for  have,  E.  sahava,  D.  sabhayava. 
21.  D.  bandittba.  22.  K.  sutvana,  K.  D.  vadante  pi. 

* On  the  Nigranthas,  see  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  ii.  pp.  692,  892. 
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23.  Moggallano  pi  sannaddhabalo  surasahayava 

Gacchanto  ’sura-sangatnani  devo  viya  Sujampati 

24.  Annam  annam  upagamma  bhirmavela  va  sagara 

Arabbimsu  mabayuddbaib  balakaya  ubbo  pi  te 

25.  Kassapo  purato  disva  mabantani  kaddamasayam 

Gantum  annena  maggena  parivattesi  dantinam 

26.  Disva  tan  samiko  no  ’yan  palayati  bhaiie  iti 

Balakaya  pabbijjitva  dittbam  pittban  ti  gbosayum 

27.  Moggallana-bala  raja  cbetva  nikaranena  so 

Sisam  ukkbipiy’  akasam  cburikam  kosiyam  kbipi 

28.  Katva  langanakiccam  so  tassa  kamme  pasidiya 

Sabbam  sadbanam  adaya  agaccbi  nagaram  varam 

29.  Bbikkbu  sutva  pavattiiii  tain  sunivattba  suparuta 

Sammajjitva  vibaran  ca  attbainsu  patipattiya 

30.  Mabaraegbavanam  patva  Dewaraja  va  Nandanam 

Mabasenarii  nivattetva  battbi  pakarato  babi 


23.  And  Moggallana,  too,  marcbed  out  with  bis  armed 
force  and  bero  friends,  like  the  god  Sakra  going  to  the  battle- 
field of  the  Titans.  The  two  armies  met  one  the  other, 
like  oceans  when  their  waves  are  broken ; and  began  the 
mighty  battle.  Kasyapa,  then,  seeing  right  in  front  a marshy 
hole,  turned  aside  bis  elephant,  to  go  another  way.  Seeing 
him,  his  army'  gave  way,  saying,  “ Our  master  is  flying.” 
But  the  soldiers  of  Moggallana  cried  out,  saying,  “We  see 
bis  back,”  and  that  king,  cutting  off  (Kasyapa’s)  head  with 
bis  sword,  threw  it  into  the  air,  and  put  back  bis  sword  into 
its  sheath. 

28.  Then,  performing  the  funeral  rites,  and  confirming  the 
acts  of  the  late  king,  and  taking  all  the  baggage,  he  entered  the 
wonderful  city.  The  priests  hearing  this  news,  well  clothed 
and  well  robed,  swept  the  wihara,  and  stood  in  order.  30.  He 
entered  the  Mahameghavana  like  the  King  of  the  Gods  enter- 
ing his  garden  Nandana,  and  stopping  his  mighty  army  out- 


23.  D.  sura.  24.  K.  and  D.  put  v.  26  beforevy.  24  and  25,  and  D.  repeats  it 
before  v.  27.  24.  K.  D.  afifiamanna,  K.  bhinnavela,  D.  bhinna  vela,  cf.  Datba- 

vamsa  iii.  5.  26.  K.  D.  bbaiie,  K.  pittha.  27.  K.  jetva,  D.  akdsa,  sosiyani. 

28.  D.  labbaraiccam,  K.  D.  agafiji.  29.  D.  samraajitva,  K.  pappatthiyatiya. 
30.  K.  vanain  vanam  patva,  D.  vanam  va  patva,  K.  Nandavanam,  na  vattetva. 
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•31.  Upasankamma  vanditva  sarigke  tasmim  pasidiya 

Chattena  sangham  pujesi  sangho  tass  eva  tarn  ada 

32.  Tan  thanaib.  Chattavaddhiti  vohariiiisu’  tahiiii  kataih 

Parivenam  pi  tam  namam  akosi.  Puram  agato 

33.  Yikare  dve  pi  gantvana  saiighaiii  tatthabhivandij^a 

Papunitva  maba-rajjain  lokam  dbammena  palayi 

34.  Kuddho  nibari  Datbam  so  gbatakaib  pituno  mama 

Anuvattimsu  munda  ti  tena  Pakkbasa-nama-va 

35.  Atireka-sabassam  so  amaccanam  vinasayi 

Kanna-nasadi  cbedesi  pabbajesi  tatba  babu 

36.  Tato  sutvana  saddbammam  upasanto  sumanaso 

MabManaih  pavattesi  megbo  viva  mabitale 

37.  Pbussa  punnamiyam  danam  anuvassam  pavattayi 

Tato  pattbaya  tam  danam  dipe  ajjapi  vattati 


side  tbe  elephant  wall,  and  approaching  and  saluting  them, 
be  was  well  pleased  with  tbe  priesthood  there,  and  offered  bis 
kingdom  to  tbe  priests,  and  tbe  priests  gave  it  back  to  him. 
They  began  to  call  that  place  “Tbe  gift  of  the  kingdom,” 
and  tbe  wibara  which  bad  been  made  there  acquired  tbe  same 
name. 

33.  He  went  to  the  citadel,  and  having  entered  both  tbe 
wibaras,  and  bowed  low  to  tbe  priesthood,  be  took  to  himself 
tbe  supreme  sovereignty,  in  righteousness  protecting  the 
world.  Being  angry  with  the  priests,  sajung,  “ They  as- 
sisted at  tbe  death  of  my  father,  these  baldbeads  ! ” be  took 
away  tbe  Tooth,  and  thence  acquired  tbe  name  of  ‘Devil.’ 
35.  He  slew  more  than  1000  ministers,  cut  off  the  noses  and 
ears  of  others,  and  many  he  banished  from  tbe  land.  After 
that  be  listened  to  tbe  Law,  became  quiet  and  of  a good 
heart,  and  gave  great  treasure,  as  a rain -cloud  to  tbe  broad 
earth.  He  gave  gifts  every  year  on  tbe  full  moon  day  of 
January,  and  the  custom  continues  in  tbe  island  up  to  this 
day. 


31.  K.  D.  nam.  32.  K.  thana  D.  voharanisu,  K.  pariTenSma.  33.  K.  ce,  K. 
D.  loka.  34.  K.manda,  D.  macca.  3-5.  K.  D.  amaccana,  D.  kanua.  36.  K. 
upayanto,  meso.  37.  D.  punnamiyam,  K.  tadanam,  D.  vattanti. 
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38.  So  pi  saratthika-laja-dayalco  piturajino 

Anetva  pituiii-sandesa  Moggallanassa  dassayi 

39.  Tan  disva  paridevitva  pituno  pemam  attani 

Vannetva  tassa  padasi  drava-nayakataih  vibliu 

40.  Senapati  Migaro  hi  nivedetva  yatha  vidliiih 

Abhisekajinassaka  abbisekaih  yatha  ruciih 

41.  Siha-cale  Dalha-namarii  Dathakondannakam  pi  ca 

Vihare  Dhamma-rucinaih  Sagalinan  ca  dapayi 

42.  Pabbatan  tu  viharam  so  katva  therassa  dapayi 

Mahanama-sanamassa  Dighasana-viharake 

43.  Pajiui-namakam  c’eva  katva  bhikkhun-upassayaih 

Ada  Sagalikanaih  so  bhikkhuninaih  mahaniati 

44.  Lambakannaka-gotto  pi  Dathappabuti-namako 

Kassapassa  uppatthane  koci  nibbinna-manaso 

45.  So  pi  Kassapato  bhito  natakena  sahattana 

Moggallanena  gantvana  Jambudipa-talam  ito 

38.  Then  the  charioteer  (see  Mali.  p.  260),  who  had  given 
the  juicy  fried  rice  to  his  father,  brought  his  father’s  letter, 
and  gave  it  to  Moggallana.  Having  seen  this,  he  wept, 
remembering  his  father’s  love  to  himself,  and  gave  the  man 
the  dignity  of  Chief  gate-keeper.  The  governor,  Migaro, 
having  told  him  (all)  as  it  had  happened  (before),  performed 
the  coronation  (anointing)  even  as  he  had  wished. 

41.  The  King  built  on  Sigiri  rock  the  wiharas  called 
Dalha  and  Dathakondanna,  and  gave  them  to  the  Dham- 
maruci  and  Sagali  orders : and  having  made  a rock  wihara, 
he  gave  it  to  the  thera,  to  Mahanama  of  the  Dighasana- 
wihara  (see  foot-note,  p.  196).  Also  he,  the  large-hearted, 
made  a residence,  called  Raj  ini,  for  nuns,  and  gave  it  to 
the  priestesses  of  the  Sagali  order. 

43.  But  a certain  man  named  “ Dathappabhuti,”  of  the 
family  of  the  “ Hanging-ear’d-ones,”  who  had  been  dis- 
satisfied in  the  service  of  Kasyapa,  and  was  afraid  of  him, 
had  gone  with  his  relation  Moggallana  to  Jambudvipa,  and 

38.  K.  Dsaiathiko.  39.  D.  vannetva.  40.  K.  D.  Migarehi.  41.  K.  Dalhaiii, 
D.  Dalhaiii,  K.  Eondannaka,  K.  vihaia,  D.  vihaiaiii,  K.  dhanimarucinam,  D. 
dhamniarucina.  44.  D.  Lambakaiinaka.  Prof.  Lassen  thinks  these  must  be  the 
Waeddas.  46.  K.  and  D.  put  this  verse  after  v.  46. 
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46.  Gantva  Mereliya-vaggam  vasan  tatth.’  eva  kappayi 

Aliosi  putto  tass’  eko  Silakalo  ti  vissuto 

47.  Bodhimanda-viharamlii  pabbajjaih  samupagato 

Karonto  sangba-kiccani  sadaro  so  supesalo 

48.  Ambaih  safigbassa  padasi  sangbo  tasmim  pasidiya 

Aha  ’mba-samanero  ti  tena  tan-namako  abu 

49.  So  Kesa-dhatu-vamsamhi  vuttena  vidhina  tato 

Kesa-dhatuih  labbitvana  tassa  rajje  idb’anayi 

50.  Tassa  katvana  sakkaraib  gabetva  Kesadbatuyo 

Mahaggbe  nidahitvana  karande  pbalikubbhave 

51.  Dipamkaranagarassa  patimaya  gbare  vare 

Vaddbetva  paribarena  maba-pujam  pavattayi 

52.  Matulam  bbariyari  ca  ’ssa  katva  sovannayam  tabiib 

Tbapesi  patimayo  ca  assa  bimbafi  ca  carukam 

53.  Kesa-dhatu-karandan  ca  cbattam  ratana-mandapaib 

Savakagga-yugam  vijanin  ca  sa  karayi 

going  to  Mereliyavagga,  bad  settled  there.  He  bad  a son 
named  Silakala,  wbo  took  tbe  robes  in  tbe  Bodbi-manda 
wibara,  and  there  led  a priest’s  life,  loved  of  all,  and  virtuous. 
48.  He  gave  a mango  to  tbe  priesthood,  and  tbej^,  well  pleased 
therewith,  cried  out,  “a  Mango-pupil.”  So  be  was  called  by 
that  name  in  future.  He  having  acquired  tbe  Hair-relic  in 
tbe  manner  related  in  tbe  book  “ Tbe  History  of  tbe  Hair- 
relics,”  brought  it  hither  in  tbe  reign  of  this  king. 

50.  (Tbe  King)  entertained  him  hospitably,  and  received 
tbe  Hair-relics,  and  placed  them  in  a crystal  shrine  of  great 
price,  and  carried  them  in  procession  to  tbe  noble  image- 
house  of  Dipamkaranagara,  and  gave  a great  donation ; 
making  golden  images  of  bis  wife  and  father-in-law,  be 
placed  them  there,  and  a beautiful  statue  of  himself. 
53.  And  he  made  a casket  for  tbe  Hair-relic,  and  a canopy 
and  a jewelled  shrine  and  (figures  of)  tbe  two  chief  apostles, 

,46.  K.  gantvana  meraliyam,  D.  maggam.  I would  prefer,  after  all,  to  follow 
the  MSS.  m the  order  of  these  verses : kappayi  would  then  be  the  finite  verb  to 
Dathap.,  and  so  pi  wonld  refer  to  Silakala.  The  son  of  this  Silakala  became 
king  of  Ceylon  534-547  a.d.  48.  K.  amha,  K.  D.  ahamba  namato.  49.  D. 
dhatuih,  K.  D.  rajja.  Comp.  J.B.A.S.  187‘X  p.  201.  50.  K.  D.  Mahagghaih, 
palikumbhave.  Comp.  Mahav.  p.  241, 1.  11.  51.  K.  patiraaghare.  For  vad- 

dhetva,  comp.  Hath.  iii.  58.  52.  K.  D.  hhariyam,  K.  va  assa  bimbarii  va. 
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54.  Pariharan  ca  tassMa  raja  adhikam  attano 

Silakalo  asiggakam  katva  rakkhaya  yojayi 

55.  Asiggaha-silakMo  iti  ten’asi  vissuto 

Bhaganifi  c’assa  pMasi  saddhim  bhogena  bbumipo 

56.  Yutto  ’yam  atisamkhepo  vitfcharo  pana  sabbaso 

Kesa-dhatuka-vansamha  gabetabbo  vibhavina 

57.  Bandhitva  sagararakkham  dipan  cakasi  nibbhayam 

Dhamma-kammena  sodhesi  sadhammaih  Jinasasanaih 

58.  Senapati-sanam’  aka  padhana-gbaram  uttare 

Katva  ’ttbarasame  vasse  so  punfiani  khayaiii  gato 

59.  Evam  Kassapa-«  atibali  punnakkhaye  saihkbate 

Jetum  no  visabittha  macGupagamam  so  yeva  daso  viya 

60.  Tasma  maccu5a7r/w  nihacca  sukbita  hessanti  medhavino 

Nibbanam  param  accutam  sivapadaih  pattabbam 
attannuna 

Ito  sujanappasadasamvegattbaya  kate  Mahavamse 
Baja-dvaya-dipano  nama  ekunacattalisamo  pariccbedo. 

and  of  the  sacred  fan  :  *  * and  he  gave  it  a greater  retinue 
than  that  of  the  King  himself,  and  made  Silakala  the  sword- 
bearer,  and  placed  him  in  charge  (ovef  it)  : so  he  was  called 
the  Sword-bearer  Silakala:  and  the  King  gave  him  his  sister 
(to  wife)  and  much  wealth.  This  is  said  very  shortly,  but 
the  whole  is  well  described  in  the  History  of  the  Hair-relic, 
which  the  wise  should  read. 

57.  He  saved  the  island  from  the  fear  (of  inundation  and 
encroachment)  by  building  a dyke  against  the  sea.  In 
righteousness  he  purified  the  doctrine  and  ethics  of  Budd- 
hism ; and  having  built  towards  the  north  a palace  for  his 
chiefs,  called  Senapati-ghara,  and  done  (other)  good  deeds,  he 
came  to  his  end  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

59,  60.  Thus  that  powerful  one,  Kasyapa,  when  his  merits 
failed,  was  not  able  to  resist  the  approach  of  death,  but 

54.  K.  raja,  D.  silakalaman.  65.  K.  D.  bhaganiih,  saddhim.  56.  K.  D. 
pasabbaso,  K.  viharina.  67.  K.  nibbaya,  D.  saddhath,  K.  sabbammam.  58.  K. 
D.  sanamanika  uttaro,  kayam.  59.  K.  D.  Kassapo  noti  baliiii,  maccum  upagatani. 
60.  K.  D.  maccumpana  sukliito,  nibbanani.  Last  line — D.  catalisatimo. 

* Compare  citra-vijaiii,  p.  168  of  Fausboll’s  Dhammapada : Tumour  says 
(Mah.  p.  164)  that  an  ivory  fan  was  the  sign  of  cbief-priestbood  (like  our  crozier), 
but  I have  often  seen  ordinary  priests  use  it. 
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became  its  slave.  Therefore  the  wise  will  be  happy  only 
when  they  have  overcome  the  power  of  death  ; and  he  who 
has  attained  to  knowledge  of  himself  will  reach  Nirvana, 
the  excellent,  eternal,  place  of  bliss. 

So  is  finished  the  39th  chapter — called  the  history  of  two 
kings— of  the  Mahavamsa,  which  is  made  for  the  delight  and 
agitation  of  righteous  men. 


APPENDIX. 

Note  A. 

Fresco  Painting  in  Ceylon. 

With  regard  to  the  frescoes  referred  to  at  page  193, 
it  would  be  perhaps  useful  to  add  here  a note  made  on 
tJnapahura  Wihara,  which  I visited  in  December,  1868. 
This  Wihara  is  one  mile  and  three-quarters  from  Yatawatte 
Rest  House,  and  ten  miles  from  Matale,  in  the  Central  Pro- 
vince of  Ceylon  : it  was  built  by  Bhuvaneka  Baku  the  Sixth 
(a.d.  1464-1471),  repaired  by  Wira  Parakrama  (a.d.  1706- 
1739,  whose  name  I have  also  found  on  the  DambuUa  rock), 
and  restored  by  the  villagers  in  1837  and  1865.  About  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  it  is  the  most  venerable  tree  I have 
seen  in  Ceylon,  a Na-tree  {Mesiia  ferrea,  Clough)  about  thirty 
feet  round,  three  feet  from  the  base  ; under  whose  spreading 
branches  a gang-sahhdica  (grama-sabha)  or  village  council  ^ 
has  been  held,  according  to  tradition,  all  through  the  endless 
commotions  and  revolutions  of  the  dynasties  of  Ceylon  since 
the  time  of  Walagam  Bahu  (104  b.c.).  The  old  ruppa  or 
semicircle  of  stone  seats  is  still  remaining,  and  certainly  has 
the  appearance  of  age,  for  the  stones  are  worn  away  by  re- 
peated sitting.  I went  to  the  Wihara  to  copy  some  old  in- 
scriptions on  the  granite  boulders  surrounding  it,  and  finding 
a man  engaged  in  repainting  the  image  and  the  walls,  I 
inquired  from  him  how  the  frescoing  was  done. 

^ “This  ancient  institution,”  says  Sir  E.  Tennent,  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  595, 
“identical  in  its  objects  with  punchayets  of  Hindustan,  the  gerousia  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Elders  in  the  Gate  among  the  Jews  and  Romans, 
still  exists  in  Ceylon.”  See  Maine’s  ‘Village  Communities,’  passim. 
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He  informed  me  that  the  painter  first  spreads  makul,  a 
kind  of  very  hard  white  plaster,  over  the  wall  or  image,  and 
then,  with  a brush  made  of  aettuttiri  or  itana  grass  {Aristida 
setacea,  Clough),  lays  on  the  paint  mixed  with  a gum  (latu) 
made  from  the  diwul  tree  (Feronia  elephantum,  Clough).  No 
previous  drawing  is  made,  at  least,  not  on  the  image  or  wall ; 
and  if  the  painter  makes  a mistake,  he  covers  it  over  with 
the  plaster  (makul),  and  begins  again.  The  colours  used 
were  as  follows  : — 

White  is  the  plaster,  made  of  a kind  of  very  fine  pipe-clay 
(cf.  Ummagga  Jataka,  p.  115,  line  15).  The  painter 
I saw  had  brought  his  makul  from  Maturata,  fifty 
miles  away.  Comp.  Mah.  p.  259. 

Yellow  (Siihhalese  kaha)  is  the  gum  of  the  gokatu-tree, 
gamboge  {Stalagmitis  camhogioides,  Clough).  The 
yellow  is  also  called  in  the  Southern  Province,  Sariyal 
(cf.  Ummagga  Jataka,  p.  115,  line  30)  and  Haritala. 

Blue  (Simhalese  nil)  was  English  Prussian  blue  bought  in 
the  bazar. 

Red  (Simhalese  sadilinga=:  vermilion)  was  also  bought  in 
the  bazar.  Drawing  with  Hihguli,  vermilion,  is 
mentioned,  Mah.  p.  162,  cf.  Alvis,  Kacc.  76,  and 
Tennent,  i.  455. 

Light  Blue  (Simhalese  siwi)  is  blue  mixed  with  makul. 

Black  (Simhalese  kalu)  is  made  from  resin  (dummala),  the 
gum  obtained  from  Hal  or  Dum  trees  [Shorea  rohusta, 
Clough,  cf.  sMa ; Clough  explains  dummala  also  by 
sandarac).  Black  is  also  made  by  baking  the  gum 
(kohollae)  of  the  jack-tree  [Artocarpus  integrifolia), 
till  it  dries  into  cakes. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  painter  used  no  green  ; and  I 
tried  in  vain  to  detect  green  on  the  Sigiri  frescoes : and  there 
is  no  separate  word  for  green  in  the  Simhalese  language.  The 
painter  did  not  mix  his  colours,  but  kept  them  in  separate 
vessels,  and  the  general  effect  of  the  use  of  such  simple 
colours  was  not  unpleasing.  His  art  is  fast  dying  out. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  obtain  correct  copies  of 
some  of  the  best  of  these  frescoes,  especially  from  remote 
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temples,  where  the  priests  or  their  helpers  are  still  adherents 
of  the  old  ante-English  style  of  painting ; and  where  the 
frescoes  have  neither  been  destroyed  by  time  nor  defaced  by 
restoration.  By  far  the  most  authentic  and  most  ancient 
must  he  those  few  remains  protected  by  the  over-hanging 
crags  of  Sigiri,  the  work  of  a time  when  painting  particu- 
larly flourished  in  Ceylon ; ^ and  correct  drawings  and  de- 
scriptions of  them  would  be  invaluable  for  the  history  of 
art,  especially  if,  as  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  maintains,^  the 
Simhalese  were  the  first  inventors  of  painting  in  oil. 


Note  B. 

On  Samddhi. 

After  relating  the  terrible  fate  of  Dhatusena,  the  pious 
Chronicler  asks,  “What  wise  man,  after  knowing  this, 
will  covet  royalty,  or  wealth,  or  life?”  and  explains  that 
the  King’s  tragical  death  was  the  result  or  fruit  (vipaka)  of  a 
previous  act  of  his  in  burjdng  under  the  new  dam  of  the 
Kala-vapi  lake  an  ascetic  who  could  not  be  roused  from  his 
state  of  samddhi  or  trance.  I had  always  looked  upon  this 
part  of  the  story  as  a piece  of  credulous  superstition,  until 
I read  an  article  on  the  Physiology  of  Belief  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  for  last  December,  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the 
distinguished  Registrar  of  the  London  University.  The 
attainment  of  samadhi  is  looked  upon  by  Dr.  Carpenter  as 
not  only  possible,  but  as  having  actually  taken  place  in  cer- 
tain instances  given.  No  one,  whether  convinced  or  not  by 
the  arguments  adduced,  can  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  great 
value  of  the  light  thus  thrown  by  so  high  a physiological 
authority  on  some  of  the  most  difficult  points  of  Buddhist 
asceticism  and  philosophy. 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Carpenter  shows  that  it  is  not  only 

1 Fa  Hien  mentions  the  beauty  and  correctness  of  the  Ceylon  paintings  of  this 
period,  Foe  Koue  Ki,  chap,  sxxviii. ; and  Dhatusena  sent  a picture  of  Buddha 
to  the  then  Emperor  of  China.  Tennent,  vol.  i.  p.  475.  King  Jyeshta  Tishya, 
A.D.  340,  was  a painter,  Mah.  p.  242,  according  to  the  translation  by  Tumour ; 
but  the  word  eitruni  in  the  Pali  may  there  mean  various,  and  not  paintings. 

^ Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 
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not  impossible,  but  is  so  much  in  accordance  with  known 
facts  as  to  be  quite  credible,  that  an  ascetic  should  have 
worked  himself  into  a state  of  samadhi  or  trance,  in  which  the 
cries  of  workmen  would  fall  unheeded  on  his  ear,  and  from 
which  no  mere  words  or  blows  would  suffice  to  waken  him  : 
and  we  know  too  many  instances  of  the  gross  injustice  into 
which  the  possession  of  great  power  has  betrayed  civilized 
and  even  Christian  rulers  to  refuse  credence  to  the  statement 
of  a generally  reliable  authority,  that  a successful  and  power- 
ful despot,  engaged  in  one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  useful 
engineering  works  which  the  mind  of  man  had  conceived, 
on  being  told  that  a hermit,  seated  in  the  line  of  opera- 
tions, refused  to  move  away,  ordered  him  to  be  buried  alive 
under  the  earthwork  of  the  dam. 

We  should  not,  however,  be  justified  in  concluding  from 
this  story,  or  from  the  general  picture  of  kingly  violence 
which  the  undoubted  facts  of  Kasyapa’s  history  reveal,  that 
Buddhism  had  little  practical  power  in  Ceylon.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  a State  religion,  introduced  from  above,  through  the 
Court,  and  not  through  the  people ; that  the  real  religion  of 
the  masses,  the  source  from  which  they  seek  help  in  times  of 
trouble  or  of  sickness,  is — and  probably  always  was — not 
Buddhism,  but  the  old  (?  Dravidian)  Detil-U'orship,  aided  b}^ 
witchcraft  and  astrology.^  Yet  the  influence  of  the  crust  of 
Buddhist  philosophy  which  overlay  the  old  beliefs,  and  was 
especially  powerful  over  the  more  educated  and  refined  minds, 
is  clearly  perceptible  throughout  the  history  of  Ceylon ; and 
if  it  did  not  succeed  in  making  its  own  mildness  and  charity 
quite  supreme  in  the  hearts  of  the  Simhalese  kings  and 
people ; of  the  priests,  at  least,  it  is  true,  that  we  have  to 
deplore  throughout  their  weakness,  not  their  strength  ; and 
we  look  in  vain  for  the  priestly  bigotry  and  oppression  which 
produced  elsewhere  systems  of  caste  or  Albigensian  wars.^ 

^ Compare  Forbes,  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  194. 

^ See  the  instance  of  the  priests  of  the  three  sects  interceding  with  Para- 
krama  the  Great  to  make  peace  with  the  people  of  Eamanya,  given  in  my 
translation  of  Narendracaritavalokanapradipikawa  in  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Eengal,  vol.  xli.  p.  199,  and  the  passages  quoted  in  the  note.  Forbes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  gives  three  instances  of  religious  persecution;  hut  in  these  cases 
kings,  not  priests,  are  the  persecutors. 
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Note  C. 

Denmtion  of  the  name  Sigiri. 

Notwithstanding  the  kind  intention  of  the  author  of  this 
chapter  to  explain  the  derivation  of  the  name  Sigiri,  it  is  not 
yet  by  any  means  clear  why  this  curious  hill  should  have 
been  called  the  Lion  Rock.  In  the  passage  (v.  3) — 

Pakarena  parikkhippa  sihakarena  karayi 
Tattha  nisseni-gehani,  tena  tan-namako  ahu — 

sihakarena  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  it  ought  to  be  taken  as 
an  adjective  qualifying  pakarena:  but  tena  most  probably 
refers  to  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb  karayi,  and  if  so  the 
tena  would  be  a non  seqnitur,  unless  sihakarena  were  taken  as 
an  adverb  qualifying  karayi.  The  tena  might  just  possibly 
refer  to  the  ‘surrounding’  as  well  as  to  the  ‘making.’  But  in 
the  many  instances  in  which  such  an  expression  occurs  in 
the  Mahavamsa — compare  vv.  14,  34,  48  in  this  chapter — 
the  tena  or  tato  refers  always  to  the  action  denoted  by  the 
last  verb.  But  whether  it  was  the  ‘ rampart  ’ or  the  ‘ ladder- 
houses  ’ which  were  ‘after  the  fashion  of  a lion,’  the  difficulty 
of  explaining  the  meaning  of  such  a qualification  remains 
equally  great.  Major  Forbes  cuts  the  knot  by  saying, 
“ Sikhari  signifies  a mountain  stronghold  or  hill  fort ; but  so 
simple  a derivation  and  so  appropriate  a designation  is  re- 
jected, and  the  learned  natives  derive  its  name  from  siha  or 
simha  (a  lion),  and  giri  (a  rock),  and  assert  that  it  was  so 
called  from  the  number  of  lions  sculptured  on  different 
parts  of  the  fortress.  Their  derivations,  always  fanciful  and 
often  absurd,  are  not  supported  in  this  instance  by  any 
remains  which  we  discovered : it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
places  of  consequence  in  which  I have  not  found  lions 
sculptured  in  various  altitudes.  This  explanation  seems 
more  decided  than  decisive ; and  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
somewhat  more  closely  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  the  text. 

' Forbes,  Eleven  Years  in  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  note.  Prof.  Lassen  adopts  the 
native  interpretation  here  rejected. 
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Xisseni-gehani  may  correspond  to  the  German  Treppen- 
haus,  ‘stair-case,’^  and  means,  as  I think  it  does,  the  climbing 
terrace  itself ; or  it  may  be  a dvandva  compound,  and  mean 
‘stairs  and  houses’;  or  it  may  mean  ‘houses  with  steps’  leading 
up  to  them.  Neither  of  these,  one  would  think,  could  be  in 
the  shape  of  a lion  : but  Abhidhanappadipika  gives  addhayoga 
as  the  name  of  a house  built  in  the  form  of  a supanna,  or 
mythological  bird and  the  Dathavaihsa,  canto  ii.  v.  79  of 
the  edition  just  published  by  Sir  Coomara  Swamy,  gives  siha- 
panjara  as  the  name  of  a part  of  the  king’s  palace,  not  the 
cage  in  w'hich  he  kept  his  lions,  but  an  elevated  window,  so 
called,  probably,  from  the  form  of  its  architectural  ornamen- 
tation.® The  Mayuraprasada,  whose  beautiful  columns  are 
still  standing  near  the  principal  street  of  the  little  station  at 
Anuradhapura,  was  so  called  because  the  brilliancy  of  its 
painting  and  metal  work  re-called  the  colours  of  the  Peacock.^ 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  following  the  version  of  this  passage 
in  an  unpublished  manuscript  of  Mr.  Tumour’s,  translates  it 
as  follows  : — “ Having  repaired  to  Sigiri,  a place  difficult  of 
access  to  men,  and  clearing  it  all  round,  he  surrounded  it 
with  a rampart.  He  built  there  (uprights),  and  these  he 
ornamented  icith  figures  of  lions,  Siha,  wEence  it  obtained  the 
name  of  Sihagiri,  the  Lion’s  Rock.”® 

This  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  give  the  only  possible  meaning 
which  can  be  attached  to  Sihdkdrcna,  and  is  confirmed  by  a 


1 ‘Whatever  the  derivation  of  our  word  ‘stair-case’  may  he,  the  latter  portion  is 
certainly  not  the  Italian  casa,  and  has  therefore  no  analogy  to  the  Pali  expression 
in  the  text. 

^ Abh.  Edit.  Suhhuti,  v.  209. 

^ This  meaning  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of  the  word  in  the  Mahavaihsa,  p.  163, 
line  9,  and  is  given  in  the  Abhidhanappadipika,  v.  216. 

* This  temple  was  originally  built  25  cubits  high  by  Buddha-dasa  a.d.  340, 
the  author  of  Sarartha-sahgraha,  a Sanskrit  work  on  medicine,  which  Tumour 
says  (Mah.  p.  245)  is  still  extant.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.,  iv.  208,  wrongly  calls  this 
work  Saratasangraha.  At  vol.  ii.  p.  519,  he  fixes  the  date  of  Susruta,  the  earliest 
Sanskrit  work  on  Medicine,  at  “ several  centuries  before  Muhamed.”  If  really 
extant,  Buddha-dasa’s  work  would  be  most  important  for  the  history  of  Medicine 
in  the  East.  Dhatusena,  Kfisyapa’s  father,  reconstructed  the  temple  with  a height 
of  21  cubits.  Mah.  pp.  247,  257. 

* Prof.  Lassen’s  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  iv.  p.  292.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent’s  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  589.  Upham’s  Sacred  and  Historical  Books,  vol.  i. 
chap,  xx.xix.  p.  341.  In  his  note  Prof.  Lassen  says  that  Upham  divides  the 
Mahavaihsa  in  a manner  different  from  Tumour’s  division ; hut  this  is  a mistake. 
Upham  is  quite  right  in  calling  this  chap.  No.  xxxix. 
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passage  quoted  by  Tennent  from  a writer  in  an  extinct 
periodical  I have  not  been  able  to  procure,  viz.  Young  Ceylon, 
in  the  Number  for  April,  1851,  p.  77.  The  writer  of  that 
article  says,  that  having  succeeded  in  penetrating  the  great 
gallery,  he  found  it  “ covered  with  a thick  coat  of  chunam, 
as  white  and  as  bright  as  if  it  were  only  a month  old,  with 
fresco  'paintings,  chiefly  of  lions,  whence  its  name  Singhagiri 
or  Sigiri.”  As  to  the  words  in  italics  I must,  however,  add, 
that  I did  not  notice  any  painted  lions  in  the  frescoes  which 
I saw. 


Note  D. 

Inscriptions  on  Sigiri  Hill. 

I was  only  able  to  find  three  inscriptions  on  or  near  Sigiri 
Hill.  They  are  over  the  entrance  to  an  ancient  rock  cave,  in 
which  is  a gigantic  reclining  figure  of  Buddha  in  plaster,  and 
one  or  two  smaller  images.  There  is  said  to  be  a similar 
cave  with  an  older  image  in  stone  further  up  the  same  hill, 
which  is  not  the  actual  rock  on  which  the  climbing  terrace 
was  built,  but  an  adjoining  hill  called  Piduragala.  The 
transliteration  of  the  upper  one  is  clearly — 

Kolgamasawa  puta  majima  Yasajitaya  Tisa  deviya  lene 
sagasa. 

The  language  is  an  ancient  form  of  Elu,  and  the  words  mean 

The  sons  of  Kolgmasdwa,  viz.  Yasajita  and  Tisadeva  {have 
hewn  out)  this  rock  cave  for  the  priesthood. 

The  forms  of  the  letters  and  meanings  of  the  last  two 
words  will  be  found  discussed  in  my  article  in  the  “ Indian 
Antiquary”  for  May,  1872,  on  a similar  inscription  over 
the  Dambulla  cave. 

The  second  inscription  in  the  same  alphabet  is  unin- 
telligible. Both  these  are,  judging  from  the  forms  of  the 
letters,  much  older  than  Kasyapa’s  time ; but  the  third 
inscription,  which  is  also  unintelligible,  is  in  a later  alpha- 
bet. 
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Note  E. 

The  Stgiri  Stone-book  at  Pulastipura. 

The  similarity  between  the  names  Sigiri  = Siha-giri  = 
Simha-giri,  and  N«r^/V«^  = Cetiya-giri  = Caitya-giri,  has  given 
rise  to  a curious  mis-statement  in  Sir  Emerson  Tennent’s  work 
on  Ceylon.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  589),  speaking  of  the  so-called 
Stone-book  near  the  Sat-mal-prasada  at  Pulastipura,^  that  it 
bears  an  inscription  stating  it  to  have  been  brought  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  eighty  miles.  As  the  stone  is  of  granite, 
and  measures  at  least  twenty-six  feet  by  four  by  two,  so  that 
it  weighs  at  least  16  tons,  and  as  there  is  much  of  the  same 
stone  close  at  hand,  this  seems  strange.  The  authority  he 
gives  is,  however,  a passage  from  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  itself,  which  he  quotes,  in  inverted  commas,  from 
Armour’s  Translation  in  the  Appendix  to  Tumour’s  Epitome 
(p.  94),  as  follows  : — 

“ This  engraved  stone  is  the  one  which  the  strong  men  of 
King  Nissanga  brought  from  the  mountain  of  Mihintale  at 
Anurajapuraf 

Now  even  Mihintale  is  certainly  not  80 — it  is  less  than  50 — 
miles  from  Pulastipura ; and,  further,  on  referring  to  the 
Epitome  as  given  by  Forbes  (vol.  ii.  p.  350),  Armour’s 
translation  will  be  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 

“ This  engraved  stone  is  the  one  which  the  chief  minister 
Unawoomandawan  caused  the  strong  men  of  Nissankha  to 
bring  from  the  mountain  Soegiriya  at  Anooradhapura,  in  the 
time  of  the  King  Sri  Kalinga  Chakrawarti.” 

But  on  referring  to  the  stone  itself,  I have  found  that  the 
words  ‘at  Anooradhapura’  are  not  there  at  all,  and  that  the 
only  authority  for  the  words  I have  italicised  is  the  simple 
word  ‘ Stgiriyen,’  from  Sigiri,  meaning,  of  course,  the  Sigiri 
of  this  paper,  which  is  less  than  20  miles  from  Pulastipura. 

AVhen  Armour,  who  never  saw  the  stone,  was  translating 

• The  ce  in  Elu  and  Siihbalese  is  pronounced  when  short  like  the  English  a in 
hat,  and  when  long  like  the  French  e before  r,  as  in  mere. 

2 The  engraving  of  which  is  also  to  be  found  in  Fergusson’s  History  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  in  Col.  Yule's  remarks  on  the  Senbyu  Pagoda,  Jomnal  E.A.S.,  1870, 
p.  412. 
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the  transcript  of  the  inscription  which  had  been  made  for 
Tumour,  he  probably  asked  his  pandit  for  an  explanation  of 
the  word.  To  the  Kandian  priests  S^giri,  the  sacred  name  of 
the  Dagaha-peaked  hill  at  Mihintale,  was  familiar  enough ; 
whilst  Sigiri,  of  only  historical  interest,  was  almost  or  alto- 
gether unknown.  That  they  should  have  taken  the  one 
for  the  other  is  not  therefore  strange  ; but  it  is  instruc- 
tive to  notice  that  Armour  adds  the  words  ‘ in  AnoorMha- 
pura,’  without  informing  his  readers  that  they  are  wanting 
in  the  original ; and  that  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  in  quoting 
his  translation,  further  explains  away  the  passage  till  all  trace 
of  the  original  is  lost.^ 

That  a block  of  stone  of  this  size  and  weight  should,  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  have  been  quarried  and  then 
carried  across  country  for  20  miles  by  the  servants  of  a 
Sinhalese  king,  is  a very  remarkable  fact.  A careful  history 
of  Parakrama’s  reign  would  probably  show  that  at  that 
time  the  Sinhalese  had  reached  as  high  a state  of  civilization 
and  culture  as  the  English  had  then  attained  to.  Stone 
blocks  of  this  size  have  never,  I believe,  been  quarried  in 
England,  but  masses  of  iron  of  this  weight  are  now  not 
unfrequently  moved. 


Note  F. 

Metres  in  the  Mahdvainsa  and  Dipavamsa. 

Each  Chapter  in  the  Mahavamsa  ends  in  a distich,  in 
which  the  lessons  of  the  events  related  in  the  chapter  are 
summed  up  from  the  Buddhistic  point  of  view,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Moral  at  the  end  of  a Fable.  These  morals 

^ It  may  be  noticed  that  the  stone  gives  the  King’s  name  as  Kalinga  Nissahka ; 
Armour  separates  the  two  names,  and  spells  the  latter  Nissankha  ; Tennent  then 
drops  the  former,  and  spells  the  latter  Nissanga.  Now  there  was  a king  Kirti 
Nissanga  (a.d.  1187-1192),  so  that  here  we  have  a precisely  similar  mistake  to 
that  which  is  found  in  the  native  hooks,  that  Kirti  Nissanga  made  the  great  hall 
in  the  Dambulla  rock,  whereas  the  inscription  itself — my  copy,  test,  and  translation 
of  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Ceylon  Asiatic  Society  for  publication — clearly 
gives  the  name  Nissanka,  without  the  epithet  Kirti,  but  adding  the  well-known 
title  Kalinga  Parakrama  Bahu.  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  makes  the  same  mistake 
in  his  description  of  the  Dalada  Maligawa,  voL  ii.  p.  590. 
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are  printed  in  Tumour’s  Mahavamsa  as  prose,  but  they 
really  are  in  tbe  following  metres : — 


Trisbtubh  at  tbe  end  of  Chapters 
Varnsa-stbavila  „ ,, 

Prabarsbini  ,,  „ 

Prabbavati  „ „ 

Vasanta-tilaka  ,,  ,, 

Malini  ,,  „ 

Anapaests  „ „ 

Mandakranta  ,,  „ 

Sardula-vikridita  „ „ 

Sragdhara  „ „ 

Aupacchandasika  „ „ 

Pusbpitagra  ,,  ,, 

Atijagati  „ „ 

Jagati  „ „ 

Akriti  „ „ 


9,  35,  38 
8,  12,  22 
6,  15,  27,  32 
2 

3,  7,  10,  13,  26,  28,  29,  31 

4,  21,  34 
24 

37 

20,  30,  32,  3& 

1,  25 

17,  33 

18,  28,  36 

5,  11 
14 
16 


The  passage  at  the  end  of  Chapter  19  is  too  corrupt  for 
its  metre  to  be  stated  with  certainty.  These  more  modern 
metres,  in  which  the  length  of  every  syllable  is  fixed,  do 
not  occur  in  the  Dhammapada  and  the  Dipavamsa.  In  the 
former,  out  of  423  verses,  304  are  Slokas,  30  are  Vaitaliya, 
29  are  Trishtubh,  four  only  are  Jagati  (or  Vaihsa-sthavila, 
with  the  length  of  the  first  syllable  uncertain),  and  the 
remainder  are  mixed.  In  my  MS.  of  the  Dipavamsa,  vv.  4, 
5,  7,  62-79,  87-91,  420-434  are  Jagati,  v.  672  is  Trishtubh, 
vv.  52  and  53  are  Jagati  and  Trishtubh  mixed,  and  the  rest 
are  Slokas,  the  whole  number  of  verses  being  1302. 

Mr.  Childers  has  given  a short  account  of  Saiigharakkita’s 
book  on  PMi  metres,  the  Vuttodaya,  in  a note  to  his  edition 
of  the  Khuddaka  Patha,  J.R.A.S.  1869. 


Note  G. 

The  Death  of  Ka^yapa. 

In  Tumour’s  Epitome  of  the  History  of  Ceylon,  and  in 
Upham’s  version  of  the  Ceylon  Historical  Books,  it  is  stated 
that  Kasyapa  committed  suicide  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
this  statement  has  been  repeated  in  most  of  the  books  on 
Ceylon.^  Sir  Emerson  Tennent,  however,  relying  on  some 

^ Upham,  Mabavamsa,  vol.  i.  p.  341 ; Eajaratnakara,  ii.  p.  76;  Eajawaliya,  ii 
p.  241.  Knighton,  History  of  Ceylon,  p.  104.  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  3,  291. 
Professor  Lassen,  wbo  does  not  seem  to  have  anywhere  made  use  of  Tennent’s 
work,  repeats  this  erroneous  statement  in  the  Indiscbe  Altertbumskunde,  vol.  iv. 
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unpublished  notes  by  Mr.  Tumour,  has  pointed  out  that  the 
words  of  the  text  not  only  do  not  confirm  this,  but  say  that 
he  fell  by  his  brother’s  hand.^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  but  the  wrong  impression 
may  nevertheless  have  been  derived  from  the  wording  of 
vv.  25-27,  which  is  somewhat  obscure. 


Note  H. 

Ddtham  {verse  34). 

No  instance  is  given  in  Mr.  Childers’s  PMi  Dictionary  of 
the  use  of  the  word  DdtJia  standing  alone,  as  it  does  in 
verse  34,  for  the  tooth,  par  excellence,  the  supposed  left  canine 
tooth  of  Buddha,  brought  in  310  a.d.  from  Orissa  to  Ceylon. 
For  the  description  of  that  event,  see  Mahavaihsa,  chap.  37, 
and  for  the  early  history  of  the  tooth,  see  Sir  Coomara 
Swamy’s  valuable  little  work,  “The  Dathavamsa.”  For  the 
story  of  its  destruction  by  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  see 
Tennent’s  Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  chap.  5,  p.  199,  and  the  translation 
of  Diego  de  Couto’s  account  given  in  the  Appendix  to  that 
chapter.  For  my  reasons  from  differing  from  Sir  E.  Tennent 
in  his  belief  that  the  tooth  was  really  destroyed,  see  my 
article  in  the  Academy  for  September  26,  1874. 

Dharmakirti,  the  author  of  D^havamsa,  says  that  Kirti 
Sri  Meghavarnna  (a.d.  301-329)  had  a rubric  written  for 
the  observances  to  be  performed  before  the  tooth  caritta- 
lekham  abhilekayi,^  Dathavamsa,  canto  v.  line  68.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  whether  such  a work  is  still  in  use  at 
the  Dalada  Maligawa  in  Kandy 

p.  292.  One  may  point  out  small  errors  in  that  storehouse  of  Oriental  learning, 
without  stopping  each  time  to  express  one’s  appreciation  of  a work  whose  value 
has  long  been  universally  admitted. 

‘ Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  392. 

2 Sir  Coomara  Swamy  translates  this  “ caused  a record  to  he  written  of  what 
he  had  done." 

3 Prof.  I.assen  twice  states  that  the  tooth  was  kept  in  a tope,  Indische  Alter- 
thumskunde,  vol.  iv.  pp.  657,  706  ; hut  this,  from  the  nature  of  a tope  or  dagaba 
(sthupa  = dhatu  garhbha  in  Ceylon  usage),  is  impossible.  The  .Dagabas  were 
never  opened,  except  in  one  extraordinary  instance;  and  the  tooth  which  was 
constantly  shown  was  always  kept  in  a Dalada  Maligawa.  That  at  Anuradha- 
pura  is  close  to  the  Thuparama;  that  at  Pulastipura— a most  exquisite  little 
building— was  close  to  the  King’s  palace,  as  was  that  at  Kandy. 
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Datha  was  also  used  as  a proper  name.  The  Datha  men- 
tioned in  the  Mahavamsa,  p.  254,  was  very  appropriately 
both  son  and  father  of  a Dhatusena,  his  son  being  the  king 
of  that  name  who  reigned  from  459-477  a.d.  Datha  was 
therefore  brother  to  Mahanama,  the  author  of  the  Maha- 
variisa.  A chief  named  Dathappabhuti  is  mentioned  in  the 
chapter  now  published,  v.  44. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page  196,  line  12.  And  see  especially  Turnour’s  note  to  Mahay.,  p.  xci. 

Page  200,  line  8.  In  Siam  in  the  seventh  century  the  usual  mode  of  executing 
traitors  was  to  build  them  up  into  the  walls  of  the  capital.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt. 
iv.  406.  ^ 

Page  201,  V.  5.  The  form  Alakamanda  is  probably  correct  in  Pali,  as  it  is  given 

by  Moggallana  in  the  Abhidhanappadipika  v.  32,  “Alak alakamanda  ’ssa  purl.”  If 
so,  it  must  surely  be  a dialectic  variety  of  Alakananda,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  the 
name  of  the  E.  branch  of  the  sources  of  the  river  Ganges,  on  which  Alaka, 
Kuvera’s  city,  was  situate ; but  see  Childers  s.v.  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  iv.  322,  i.  47, 
uses  the  form  Alakananda,  not  given  in  B.R.’s  Diet.  Verse  2,  read  asakkonto. 

Page  202,  line  22,  for,  he  spent  much  wealth  on,  read,  he  built  palaces  at. 
Verse  8,  read  vippatisari.  V.  10,  Kinitva;  both  MSS.  have  n.  V.  11,  Viharassa. 

Page  203,  vv.  15,  16,  read  vihararii,  bhufijitva.  One  would  expect  sampannam, 
abhisankhatam.  In  the  note,  for  Nigranthas,  read  Nirgranthas ; and  for  pp.  692, 
892,  read  p.  467.  Compare  Alwis,  Att.  cviii.  cxviii.  and  Burn.  Intr.  568.  Lassen 
{loc.  cit.)  calls  them  Nirgrantas.  Verse  18,  read  Uposatham.  Verse  22,  bhufijissa- 
miti : the  Sinhalese  at  the  present  day  constantly  use  expressions  similar  to  this. 
It  is  mere  swearing,  the  idea  being  derived  from  the  ritual  of  devil-worship. 

Page  204,  V.  23,  a,  i-efl'rfsura;  v.  26, ’yam,  bhane;  v.  27,  kosiyaih;  v.  28,  forK.’s 
reading  laugana,  I would  suggest  alahana,  and  read  therefore  Katvalahanakiccam : 
comp,  my  article  on  Sinhalese  Burial  Kites  in  the  Ceylon  Friend  for  September, 
1870;  Dbp.  205,  206;  Eausboll’s  note  to  Das.  Jat.  p.  21,  22;  v.  29.  bhikkhu, 
patipatiya.  For  v.  26,  compare  Mahav.  p.  261, 1.  6.  Verse  30,  vanam,  line  20,  read, 

‘ like  oceans  which  have  burst  their  banks,’  the  figure  present  to  the  writer’s  mind 
having  probably  been  that  of  the  rush  of  waters  on  the  bursting  of  one  of  the 
artificial  lakes,  so  numerous  in  Ceylon;  but  he  uses  the  grander  word  sagara,  and 
is  consequently  obliged  to  put  ‘shore’  for  ‘dam.’  Perhaps  one  ought  to  read  in  the 
text  bhiuna  vele  va  sagara;  compare  our  word  ‘breakers.’  Note  23,  a,  read  K.D. 
sura- 

Page  205,  v.  31,  pujesi ; v.  32,  read  voharirhsu,  parivenara;  one  would  expect 
tannamam ; v.  37,  Phussa-,  dipe ; v.  34,  Eakkhasanamava ; line  26,  read,  they 
followed  my  father’s  murderer. 

Page  206,  v.  38,  read,  sarathiko,  pitu  sandesam,  Moggallanassa;  v.  39,dvara.  The 
highest  native  officials  in  Ceylon  are  still  the  Mudaliyars  of  the  Governor’s  Gate. 
V.  41,  Sihacale.  For  the  Dhammarucis  and  Sagalis  see  Mahav.  p.  21.  For  the 
former  see  Lassen  Ind,  Alt.  iv.  289,  where  it  is  stated  that  Dhatusena  expelled  this 
sect  from  Mihintale;  so  also  Tumour  (Mahav.  p.  259),  but  the  Pali  seems  to  say 
he  gave  them  a wihara  there,  which  would  better  agree  with  their  being  favoured 
by  Moggallana.  Comp.  Burn.  Intr.  pp.l32,  161.  In  v.  42,  r«a:(7,  therassa ; v.  43, 
bhikkhun-  (twice) ; v.  44,  ppabhuti  ; v.  45,  Moggallanena ; sahattano  (both 
MSS.  have  na) ; dipa.  Line  18,  dele  juicy.  V.  40,  nivedetva. 


Art.  XI. — The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  I. 
The  Origines  of  the  Mongols.  By  H.  H.  Ho  worth. 


[Read  on  January  19,  1874.] 

The  researches  of  Schott^  have  thrown  considerable  light 
on  what  was  previously  a very  obscure  question,  namely, 
the  Origines  of  the  Mongols — a question  I propose  to  re- 
examine, with  his  assistance  and  that  of  other  recent  authors. 
There  are  three  methods  of  approaching  such  a question. 
We  may  analyze  the  Mongolian  tongue,  and  thus  discover 
the  elements  which  went  to  make  up  the  race ; we  may 
collect  the  references  to  the  race  that  we  find  in  con- 
temporary authors ; or  we  may  examine  the  traditions 
current  among  the  people  themselves  as  to  their  origin. 
The  first  of  these  methods  I shall  not  at  present  deal  with, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  complicated  by  many  extraneous  elements, 
the  Mongols  having  borrowed  from  Chinese,  Thibetans,  and 
Turks  both  materials  for  their  civilization  and  also  for  their 
language. 

I will  first  examine  the  earliest  Chinese  accounts  of  the 
Mongols.  Dr.  Schott  agrees  with  Schmidt’s^  derivation  of 
the  name  Mongol  from  the  word  Mong,  which  in  Mongolian 
means  brave,  daring,  or  bold.  He  discusses  the  identity  of  the 
terms  “Mongol”  and  “Moho,”  which  a tempting  similarity 
has  led  most  previous  inquirers  to  make.  He  shows  that 
the  words  “ Mongol  ” and  “ Moho  ” are  quite  different  when 
written  in  Chinese  characters,  that  the  sound  ong  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  word  “Mongol.”  The  Japanese,  who 
probably  cannot  pronounce  the  two  letters  ng,  have  cor- 
rupted the  Chinese  “ Mongku  ” into  “ Muko  ” or  “ Moko.” 
Lastly,  we  have  the  name  Mongu,  used  by  Chinese  writers 
contemporaneously  with  and  in  addition  to  the  name  Moho. 

^ Aelteste  NachricTiten  von  Mongolen  und  Tartaren.  Berlin,  1846. 

^ Ssanang  Setzen’s  History  of  tSe  East  Mongols,  translated  by  Schmidt,  1829. 
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These  facts  satisfy  me,  and  will,  I think,  satisfy  any  at- 
tentive reader  of  Dr.  Schott’s  paper,  that  it  is  a mistake  to 
confuse  the  Moho  with  the  Mongols.  As  Moho  is  the 
collective  name  of  the  Tungusic  tribes  of  Manchuria,  and 
as  the  Mongols  have  a very  large  Tungusic  element  in  their 
composition,  it  may  well  be  that  the  Mongols  are  partially 
descended  from  the  Moho ; but  they  have  other  elements 
besides,  and  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  one  term  connotes 
the  other. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Mongols  eo  nomine  occurs 
in  the  official  history  of  the  Tang  dynasty  (618-907),  which 
was  probably  written  after  the  latter  date.^  In  it  we  find 
them  under  the  title  Shi-wei,  Mongu  being  a specific  tribal, 
and  Shi-wei  the  generic  race-name. 

The  Shi-wei,  we  are  told,  lived  to  the  north  of  the  Kitan, 
and  to  the  north-west  of  the  He-shui  Moho, — that  is,  as  we 
shall  show  presently,  in  the  present  country  of  the  Eastern 
Khalkas  and  of  the  Daurians.  They  were  divided  into 
many  tribes,  whose  chiefs  bore  the  title  Mu-ho-tu,  and  were 
dependent  on  the  Thu-kiu  {i.e.  the  Turks),  who  bordered 
them  on  the  west.  They  chiefly  lived  by  tending  cattle  and 
by  hunting.  They  were  an  insubordinate  race,  and  much  dis- 
united ; their  power  was  consequently  but  small.  They  were 
agriculturists,  and  used  wooden  ploughs.  Their  harvests 
however  were  poor,  both  the  climate  and  the  soil  being  harsh 
and  unfavourable.  They  used  a kind  of  waggons  drawn  by 
oxen,  to  live  in.  Their  land  contained  little  metal,  and  their 
iron  they  purchased  from  the  Koreans.  Their  princes  were 
hereditary ; and  when  a ruling  family  died  out,  they  chose 
the  wisest  and  bravest  as  their  leader.  They  kept  oxen  and 
horses,  but  no  sheep.  They  had,  however,  a large  breed 
of  swine,  whose  flesh  they  ate,  and  whose  hides  they  used 
for  clothing.  Their  nearest  tribe  was  3000  li,  the  furthest 
6000  li  north-east  of  Lieutching.^ 

The  most  western  tribe  of  the  Shi  wei  lived  to  the  south- 

1 Schott,  op.  cit.  p.  7. 

* The  ancient  name  of  an  old  fortified  town  on  the  site  of  the  present  Tchho 
ien  hien  in  the  distinct  of  Tshing  Te  fu,  i.e.  in  the  country  of  the  Mongol  tribe 
known  as  Eastern  Tumets  (Schott,  op.  cit.  p.  19,  note  2). 
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west  of  the  Kiulun  lake,^  and  was  called  U su  ku.  Its  terri- 
tory bordered  on  that  of  the  Hoei  ho  {i.e.  the  Uighurs). 
To  the  east  of  this  sea  lived  the  li  sai  mu,^  and  more  to 
the  east,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchuo,  also  called  Jen-tshi,® 
the  Sai-hu-tshi,  a very  powerful  stock.  Further  east  lived 
the  tribes  Hokiai,  Illohu,  and  Noli.  The  two  latter  very 
probably  so  named  from  living  on  the  Yalo,  and  No  or 
Nonni  rivers,  and  the  Hokiai  on  the  Tchola,  a tributary  of 
the  Nonni  south  of  the  Yalo. 

Directly  north  of  the  tribe  Ling  si  was  the  tribe  No 
petshi,  and  north  of  it,  beside  a great  mountain,  and  on  the 
river  Shikien,  which  flows  from  the  Kiulun  lake,  lived  the 
Ta  Shi  wei  {i.e.  the  Great  Shi  wei).  South  of  this  river 
dwelt  the  tribe  MongH,,  and  north  of  it  the  Lotan.  We 
thus  gather  that  at  the  time  when  the  Tang  Shu  was 
compiled,  the  various  tribes  which  made  up  the  Shi  wei 
race,  of  which  the  Mongu  was  one,  lived  along  the  course 
of  the  Kerulon  and  its  tributaries,  on  the  Upper  Nonni  and 
its  western  feeders,  and  on  the  Argun, — that  is,  occupied  the 
present  country  of  the  Eastern  Khalkas,  and  a part  of 
Russian  Dauria ; and  I have  thus  no  hesitation  in  making 
this  area  the  homeland  of  the  Mongols  when  they  first 
appear  in  history,  nor  in  identifying  as  Schott  has  identified 
the  Mongol  race  with  the  Shi  wei.  The  only  modern 
traveller  who  has  crossed  this  country,  and  whose  narrative 
is  accessible  to  me,  is  Isbrand  Ides,  the  first  Russian  envoy 
to  China.  Speaking  of  the  country  between  Nerchinskoy 
and  Argunskoy,  he  says  : “ In  several  scattered  places  in  the 
valleys  I observed  hundreds  of  old  and  partly  fallen  castles, 
built  with  rock-stones,  which,  as  the  Tungusians  told  me, 
were  built  by  several  warriors  long  since,  when  the  Mongo- 
lians and  Western  Tatars  made  joint  incursions  into  this 
kingdom  of  Nieucheu,  which  monarchy  comprehended  the 
whole  land  upwards,  from  Nerzinskoy  or  Nieucheu  (at 
present  called  Nieucheu  by  the  Chinese),  and  from  the  river 

' The  well-known  Kiulun  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Eastern  Khalkas,  into 
which  the  river  Kerulon  flows. 

* Wollf  says,  “In  sai  ran.” 

^ See  the  map  of  Eastern  Asia  in  Eitter. 

VOL.  vii. — [new  sekles.] 
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Amur  down  to  the  Albanian  mountains  and  Leao  ting,  and 
it  is  not  long  since  that  waggon  wheels  bound  with  iron, 
and  large  millstones  were  found  in  this  country,  from  whence 
I conjecture  that  the  Nieucheuers,  which  border  on  the 
said  province  of  Leao  ting,  formerly  followed  their  trade 
and  manual  employments  in  this  Russian  Dauria,  since  they 
made  use  of  these  waggon  wheels  bound  with  iron,  which 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  found  among  the  Mongolians.^” 
This  narrative  shows  that  this  part  of  the  country  is  strewn 
with  the  debris  of  an  old  civilization,  and  when  we  consider 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Mongols  in  the  time  of  Jingis 
Khan,  we  must  predicate  for  them  a comparative  degree  of 
culture  of  some  standing.  They  were  very  different  people 
to  the  wretched  Tungusian  and  Koriak  nomades  of  Siberia, 
and  were  apparently  not  much  inferior  in  general  culture 
to  the  Buriats  of  lake  Baikal  as  we  find  them  now.  It  is 
something  to  have  stripped  the  greater  part  of  the  desert  of 
Gobi,  which  is  now  such  a characteristic  Mongol  area,  of  its 
Mongol  inhabitants.  There  can  be  small  doubt  that  at  the 
time  we  are  speaking  of  it  was  occupied  almost  entirely  by 
Turks.  It  still  remains  for  us  to  dissect  and  analyze  the 
details  of  the  account  already  cited.  Du  Plano  Carpino  tells 
us  : “ The  country  of  the  Tatars  bears  the  name  of  Mongol, 
and  is  inhabited  by  four  different  peoples  : the  Jeka  Mongols, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Great  Mongols  ; the  Sou  Mongols,  or  the 
Fluviatile  Mongols,  who  call  themselves  Tatars  from  the 
name  of  the  river  that  flows  through  their  territory  ; th6 
Merkit  and  the  Mecrit.  All  these  peoples  have  the  same 
personal  characteristics  and  the  same  language,  though 
belonging  to  different  provinces,  and  ruled  by  divers 
princes.”^  This  is  the  earliest  western  account  that  we 
possess  of  the  Mongols,  and  it  is  wonderfully  accurate. 
The  Jeka  Mongols  or  Great  Mongols,  we  are  expressly 
told  by  our  traveller,  were  those  over  whom  Jingis  Khan 
especially  ruled.  They  first,  we  are  again  told,  subdued 
the  Tatars.  The  Chinese  characters  for  Tatar  may  be 

’ Isbrand  Ides  Travels,  p.  47. 

2 Carpino,  quoted  in  He  Hell’s  Travels,  p.  265. 
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read  either  Ta  ta  or  Ta  tche.  This  is  the  opinion  of 
Yisdelou,  De  Guignes,  and  all  other  authors  known  to  me 
except  Remusat.  The  double  reading  answers  to  that  in 
the  names  Tuetchi  and  Tueti.^  This  double  form  of  the 
name  supports  a conjecture  of  M.  Schmidt  (whose  conjectures 
one  cannot  always  approve),  which  seems  very  well  founded, 
namely,  that  the  forms  Tatar  and  Taidshut,  which  are  used 
by  Western  writers,  are  sjmonyms  for  the  same  race,  and 
this  view  has  been  accepted  by  Wolff.  In  the  works  of 
Gaubil,  Mailla,  and  Hyacinthe,  the  latter  form  is  used  in  a 
confused  manner,  sometimes  as  the  name  of  a leader  and 
sometimes  as  that  of  a tribe.  The  strife  between  the 
Mongols  and  Tatars  in  the  time  of  Kabul  Khan,  as  described 
by  D’Ohsson,  is  to  be  identified  with  great  probability  with 
that  described  by  Ssanang  Setzen  between  the  Beda  (i.e.  the 
Mongols)  and  the  Taidshigod.^  I consider  the  position  of 
Schmidt  and  Wolff  in  this  matter  to  be  unassailable.  Here 
then  we  seem  at  last  to  be  on  the  track  of  the  correct 
etymology  of  Tatar.  Of  the  two  forms  that  we  meet  with 
in  Chinese,  Ta-tche  I believe  to  be  the  more  correct  one. 
This  is  the  Chinese  form  of  the  Mongol  Taidshigod,  and 
Taidshigod  is  word  for  word  Ta-Shi-wei,  i.e.  Great  Shi 
wei.  I believe  this  identification  to  be  new.  In  the 
following  account  I shall  use  Taidjut  throughout  in  prefer- 
ence to  Tatar,  to  prevent  the  ambiguity  in  the  terms  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed.  We  must  now  say  a few  words 
about  the  other  tribes ; and  I would  here  remark  that  the 
topography  of  the  early  Chinese  accounts  of  Mongolia  has 
been  misunderstood  both  by  Schott  and  Wolff,  They  very 
properly  make  the  Argim  the  head  stream  of  the  Amur,  but 
they  overlook  the  fact  that  there  was  a sister  stream  almost 
as  important,  namely,  the  Onon  or  Schilka,  the  two  being 
separated  by  the  KhingKhan  range.  The  source  of  the  latter 
stream  is  confused  by  the  Chinese  with  that  of  the  Argun, 
both  being  made  to  spring  from  the  Kiulun  lake,  whereas 
the  Argun  alone  does  so,  the  Onon  rising  in  the  Kentei 

* Tivian  St.  Martin  on  the  Epthalites  or  White  Huns,  p.  26. 

^ Ssanang  Setzen,  pp.  377  and  382. 
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Khan  mountains.  We  are  told  very  properly  that  the  TJsuku 
was  the  most  western  tribe  of  the  Shi-wei,  and  that  it  lived 
to  the  south-west  of  the  Kiulun  lake,  and  bordered  on  the 
country  of  the  Hoeiho  or  Uighurs.  That  is,  I believe  it 
• lived  on  the  Upper  Kerulon,  then  followed  the  li  san  mui, 
then  we  come  to  the  lake  Kiulun,  and  east  of  the  lake, 
on  the  Kalka,  were  the  Sai  hu  tshi  {i.e.  the  well-known 
Mongol  tribe  of  the  Suldshigod  or  Suldus).^  To  the  east  of 
these  lived  the  Hokiai  (the  Hadakins  or  Katakins  ?),  Ulohu 
(?  Arnlad®),  and  Noli  (^.e.  the  dwellers  on  the  No  or  Nonni). 
We  have  here  a continuous  list  of  tribes  extending  from  the 
Upper  Kerulon  to  the  eastern  KhingKhan  mountains. 

Schott,  who  has  been  followed  by  Wollf,  has  identified  the 
Shi  Kian  of  the  above  account  with  the  Argun,  and  has 
thus  caused  some  confusion.  The  Shi  Kian  is  in  fact  the 
river  still  called  Shilka,  whose  upper  part  is  known  as  the 
Onon.  It  was  on  the  Shilka,  then,  beside  a great  mountain, 
i.e.  the  western  KhingKhan,  that  the  Ta-Shi-wei  lived.  It 
was  south  of  this  river,  i.e.  of  its  upper  portion,  that  the 
Monggu  lived.  This  entirely  accords  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Mongols,  which  make  the  Upper  Onon  and  the  cluster 
of  mountains  from  which  it  springs  their  cradle  land. 
North  of  the  river,  i.e.  of  the  Onon,  lived  the  Lo-tan. 
Liiiff-si  in  Chinese  means  west  of  the  Pass  or  mountain 

O 

road,  and  the  Ling-si  tribe,  I believe,  was  the  tribe  which 
lived  about  the  Pass  that  crosses  the  KhingKhan  range  on 
the  main  route  from  Nerchinsk  to  Argunskoy. 

At  this  period  the  Mongols  were  probably  limited  on  the 
west  by  the  great  chain  of  the  Yablonoi  Chrebet,  which 
formed  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  water-shed  of  Lake 
Baikal  on  this  side  ; the  country  about  Lake  Baikal  then 
being  occupied  by  the  Kirghises  and  other  allied  Turkish 
tribes,  and  by  the  Merkits. 

On  the  east  they  were  probably  bounded  by  the  eastern 
KhingKhan  chain,  which  separated  them  from  the  Tungusic 
tribes  of  Manchuria. 

' Wolff  has  identified  the  Sai  hu  tshi  with  the  Taidjuts,  but  vide  ante. 

* r in  Chinese  is  transliterated  by  1. 
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The  next  work  in  date  to  the  official  history  of  the 
Tang  which  mentions  the  Mongols  is  the  Topographical 
Survey  called  the  Hoan  ju-ki,  which  was  written  in  the  year 
976-984.^  In  the  interval  between  the  two  works  being 
written,  there  was  apparently  some  movement  of  the  Mongol 
race,  for  the  Sai  hu  tshi  {i.e.  the  Suldus)  are  placed  to  the 
south  instead  of  the  north  of  the  river  Tchuo  (the  Argun)  ; 
the  tribe  Ulohu,  which  is  also  styled  TJlo,  and  Ulo  hoen,  is 
placed  to  the  east  of  the  Hokiai  as  before  ; and  we  are  further 
told  that  it  lived  north  of  the  mountains  Mo  kai  tu,®  which 
Wolff  identifies  with  the  mountain  Yalo,  a peak  of  the  Khing 
Khan  chain.^  This  account  adds  that  “the  Ulohu  paid 
tribute  from  the  fourth  year  of  Tai  ping  of  the  dynasty  Juan 
wei,  i.e.  443  a.d.,  until  the  ninth  year  of  Tien  pao  of  the 
T’ang  dynasty,  i.e.  720  a.d.*  Two  hundred  li  north-east  of 
the  Ulo,  on  the  river  No,  or  Nonni,  lived  the  remnants  of 
the  ancient  U-uan.^  They  paid  tribute  under  the  first  two 
emperors  of  the  T’ang  dynasty.  North  of  them,  and  on  the 
north  side  of  a great  mountain,  dwelt  the  Ta  tche®  Shi  wei 
on  the  banks  of  a river  which  flows  out  of  the  Kiulun  into 
the  north-east  of  the  land  of  the  Thu  kiu.  This  river  in  its 
eastern  course  watered  the  lands  of  the  Si  and  the  Ta  Shi  wei, 
i.e.  Western  and  Great  Shi  wei.  It  then  separated  the  Mongu 
Shi  wei  living  to  the  south  of  it  from  the  Lo  tan  Shi  wei 
living  north  of  it.  Further  east  it  took  in  the  rivers  No 
and  Hu  han,  and  separating  the  northern  from  the  southern 
He  schui,  it  fell  into  the  sea.”  I shall  not  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  minute  details  of  this  topography  with  modern 
maps.  I shall  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  this 
account  the  Mongu  are  expressly  made  Shi  wei,  being  called 
Mongu  Shi  wei.  The  Ta  Shi  wei  of  the  previous  account  is 
now  enlarged  into  Ta  tche-shi-wei,  another  proof  that  we  are 

1 Schott,  op.  eit.  p.  10. 

® Mo  ghai  tuin  Mongol  means  inhabited  by  snakes.  Schott,  oj?.  cit.  p.  20,  note  2. 

^ See  Ritter’s  map,  already  cited. 

* Not  750,  as  Schott  says.  See  "Wolff,  op.  cit.  p.  19. 

® A tribe  allied  to  the  Sian  pi,  and  whom  I believe  to  represent  the  Huns 
of  history. 

® Ta  che  or  Ta  kin  means  great  waggon,  just  as  Kao  che,  a Turkish  tribal 
name,  means  horse  waggon.  See  Schott,  op.  cit.  p.  21,  note  1. 
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right  in  identifying  the  former  with  the  Taidjuts  or  Ta 
tche.  The  next  mention  of  the  Mongols  is  in  a history  of 
the  Liao  dynasty,  written  by  a southern  Chinese,  called 
Je  lung-li,  who  lived  at  Kia  hing  fu,  in  the  province  of 
Che  kiang,  and  which  he  presented  to  the  Sung  emperor  in 
the  year  1180.  Having  spoken  of  the  Moho,  the  author 
goes  on  to  speak  of  their  neighbours,  the  Thie-li-hi-shi- 
kien.  This  name  Schott  splits  in  two.  Thie  li  is  a race 
name  that  occurs  frequently  in  the  annals  {vide  Schott,  op. 
cit.  p.  14,  note).  Hi-shi-kien  he  conjectures  with  great  pro- 
bability to  be  a corrupt  Chinese  rendering  of  the  Mongol 
tribal  name  Keshikten,  a tribe  which  still  survives,  and 
retains  its  old  name,  being  almost  alone  in  this,  most  of  the 
old  tribal  names  having  disappeared  in  the  many  vicissitudes 
that  Mongol  fortunes  have  undergone  since  the  time  of 
■Jingis  Khan.  The  conjecture  of  Schott  is  strengthened  by 
our  being  told  in  the  history  of  the  Liao  just  quoted,  that 
this  tribe  differed  considerably  from  the  Moho,  who,  as  we 
know,  were  Tunguses  in  language  and  customs.  The  same 
work  tells  us  the  Thie  li  hi  shi  kien  lived  4000  li  to  the 
N.N.E.  (?  N.N.W.)  of  Shang  king  {i.e.  Liu  hoang  fu  in  the 
district  of  Barin).  It  may  be  they  gave  its  name  to  the 
province  of  Tsitsicar.  Directly  north  of  the  Thie  li  hi  shi 
kien,  at  a distance  of  4000  li,  lived  the  people  called  Mong- 
kuli.  They  lived  entirely  by  hunting  and  cattle-breeding. 
Without  any  fixed  pastures,  they  nomadized  every  year  in 
search  of  water  and  grass.  Their  food  consisted  of  flesh  and 
sour  milk  (i.e.  kumiss).  They  never  did  the  Kitans  any 
harm,  and  bartered  with  them  the  hides  of  their  cattle, 
sheep,  camels,  and  horses.  Here  we  find  the  Mongols 
emerging  from  the  obscurity  of  a subordinate  tribe,  and 
becoming  much  more  important.  Their  name  in  this  account 
no  doubt  connotes  much  more  than  it  did  before,  and  several 
of  the  other  tribes  are  included  under  it.  We  are  next 
told  that  further  west  than  the  Mong  kuli,  and  5000  li  from 
Shang  king,  lived  the  people  Ju  kiu,  no  doubt  the  Usuku 
of  the  Tang  official  history,  who  resembled  the  Mong  kuli  in 
everything.  “ In  the  32nd  year  of  the  Emperor  Chin  tsung, 
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i.e.  in  1014,  the  Ju  kiii  made  a raid  upon  the  Kitans,  but 
they  were  so  beaten  by  the  Imperial  army,  that  they  had 
since  only  come  to  the  frontier  to  trade.  They  dealt  in  the 
same  articles  as  the  Mong  kuli.”  Further  to  the  north- 
west were  the  Pi  ku  li,  and  further  to  the  north-west  again 
the  Ta-ta  ( ? the  Tatars  of  the  Inchan  mountains)  ; next 
to  them  were  the  Turks,  and  lastly  the  kingdom  of  Tangut. 
This  direction  shows  that  for  north-icest  we  ought  to  read 
south-ivest  in  two  places  in  the  previous  paragraph. 

Our  next  authority  is  the  history  of  the  Kin  dynasty, 
styled  Ta-kin-kwo-chi,  also  written  by  a Southern  Chinese. 
It  bears  no  date,  but  was  written  considerably  later  than  the 
former  work,  inasmuch  as  it  relates  the  downfall  of  the  Kin 
empire.  According  to  this  authority  the  Mong  ku  lived  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Kiutchi  (Dr.  Schott  remarks  that  this 
is  clearly  a lapsus  penicilli  for  north-west).  Dnder  the  Tang 
dynasty  it  says,  they  ate  no  cooked  meats  ; they  could  see 
in  the  darkest  nights,  and  they  made,  out  of  the  hide  of  a 
certain  fish,  armour  that  would  turn  arrows. 

We  have  now  collected  such  material  as  the  Chinese 
writers  afibrd  us  about  the  original  homeland  of  the  Mongols, 
and  we  are  in  a good  position  for  criticizing  the  native 
traditions  on  the  same  subject.  They  are  contained  in  two 
classes  of  authorities.  One  tradition  is  found  in  Ssanang 
Setzen’s  history  of  the  Eastern  Mongols,  the  only  Mongol 
historical  work  that  has  been  made  accessible  to  students. 
Ssanang  Setzen  was  a chieftain  of  the  well-known  Mongol 
tribe  of  the  Ortus,  who  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
his  history  was  edited  and  translated  by  Schmidt  in  1829. 
The  Chinese  authors  translated  by  De  Mailla  had  recourse, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  same  authorities  as  those  used  by 
Ssanang  Setzen ; at  aU  events,  their  narratives  agree  very 
closely. 

Another  tradition  is  that  contained  in  the  pages  of  Raschid- 
ud-din,  the  court  historiographer  of  Gazan  Khan,  the  great 
Ilkhan  of  Persia,  whose  responsible  position  gave  him  great 
opportunities  of  consulting  the  best  authorities  ; and  he  tells 
us  that  he  did  so  consult  some  old  Mongols,  and  also  the 
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books  contained  in  the  Imperial  Registry.  His  account  was 
followed  by  Abul  Ghazi  Khan,  the  chief  of  Khuarezm,  who 
wrote  a history  of  the  Tatars  about  the  same  time  that 
Ssanang  Setzen  was  composing  his  work.  This  tradition 
differs  considerably  from  the  other. 

I may  remark  that  in  both  cases  the  genealogy,  which  in 
the  earlier  links,  as  in  many  such  genealogies  in  Europe,  is 
made  eponymous,  refers  to  the  Imperial  house  only,  and  not 
to  the  race,  about  whose  origines  we  are  left  in  darkness. 
The  fullest  tradition  is  that  of  Ssanang  Setzen,  to  which 
I shall  chiefly  refer. 

Ssanang  Setzen  makes  the  Mongol  royal  house  spring  from 
that  of  Thibet.  He  says  that  when  Longnam,  the  minister 
of  Dalai  Subin  Aru  Altan  Shireghetu,  usurped  the  throne 
of  Thibet,  the  three  sons  of  the  latter,  named  Boratshi, 
Shiwaghotshi,  and  Biirteshino,  fled  to  other  lands.  The 
youngest  of  them,  i.e.  Biirteshino,  went  to  the  land  of 
Gongbo,  i.e.  the  Thibetan  province  situated  north  of  the 
Jangbo,  or  Upper  Brahma  Putra.  He  did  not  stay  with 
the  people  of  Gongbo,  but  he  took  the  maiden  Goa  Maral 
to  be  his  wife,  and  having  settled  for  a while  on  the  borders 
of  the  Tenggis,  i.e.  the  sea  (doubtless  the  Kokonoor  is  meant), 
he  marched  on  to  the  borders  of  the  Baikal  sea,  near  the 
mountain  Burkhan  Khalduna,  where  he  met  the  people  Bede. 
When  they  had  interrogated  him  on  the  motives  for  his 
journey,  and  discovered  that  he  was  sprung  from  the  great 
Indian  chief,  Olana  Ergiikdeksen-Khaghan,  and  from  the 
Thibetan  Tul  Esen,  they  said  to  one  another,  “ This  young 
man  is  of  high  lineage,  and  we  have  no  overchief,  we  will 
obey  him,”  upon  which  they  ranged  themselves  as  his 
subjects. 

In  this  account  we  have  a confusion  of  two  legends,  neither 
of  which  belongs  properly  to  the  Mongols.  The  story  of 
Longnam  we  know  from  Thibetan  sources.  Klaproth  ^ has 
abstracted  it  from  a Mongol  translation  of  the  original  work, 
entitled  “ Nom  gharkoi  todorkhoi  ToUi.”  The  name  Burte- 
shino  is  an  excrescence  upon  it. 

* Tableaux  historiques  de  I’Asie,  pp.  157-8. 
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In  tlie  original  Thibetan  the  three  brothers  were  Dga-thi, 
or  the  bird  prince ; Nia-thi,  or  the  fish  prince ; and  Cha  sza 
thi,  or  the  flesh  prince : the  terminating  syllable  of  these 
names,  written  kWi,  is  pronounced  thi.  It  means  “ throne,” 
and  is  found  in  all  the  names  of  the  ancient  kings  and 
princes  of  Thibet.  The  work  referred  to  mentions  the  flight 
of  Cha  sza  thi  to  Gombo,  and  leaves  him  there.  The  whole 
story,  as  Klaproth  says,  is  like  one  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
tales,  rather  than  sober  history.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  Beda  people,  nor  of  Cha  sza’s  flight  to  them.  Such  a 
flight  is  almost  incredible  and  so  are  the  incidents  ac- 
companying it,  and  we  may  safely  conclude  with  Klaproth, 
WolflF,  and  others,  that  the  story  was  manufactured  by  the 
Lamas,  who,  when  the  Mongols  adopted  their  religion  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  wished  to  reconcile  them  to  the 
change,  or  to  flatter  them  by  deducing  their  reigning  house 
from  that  of  Thibet,  and  through  it  from  Buddha  himself. 
Burteshino  is  no  part  of  the  Thibetan  legend.  This  name 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  old  traditions  of  the  Turks. 
The  name  Burteshino  means  the  “blue  wolf,”  which  explains 
the  Chinese  story  that  the  Mongols  were  sprung  from  a blue 
wolf.  Tsena  or  Assena  (i.e.  the  wolf)  was  the  founder  of 
the  power  of  the  Thukiu  or  Turks  proper.  A similar  story 
of  a wolf  occurs  in  the  legendary  history  of  the  Usiun  (Be 
Guignes,  i.  56,  and  Yisdelou,  and  also  Von  Hammer’s 
Golden  Horde,  64).  The  Muhammedan  historians,  Abul 
Ghazi,  etc.,  who  also  mention  Burteshino,  instead  of  deducing 
him  from  the  royal  house  of  Thibet,  link  him  to  the  chain  of 
the  Semitic  patriarchs  in  their  usual  way.  Burteshino  is 
made  by  Setzen  to  marry  Goa  Maral,  the  lustrous  white  hind, 
and  by  her  to  have  two  sons,  Bedes  Khan  and  Bedetse  Khan, 
the  former  of  whom  is  made  chief  of  the  Tatars  and  the 
latter  of  the  Mongols.  Bede,  or  Pete,  being  the  primitive 
name  by  which  the  Mongols  seem  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Thibetans,  we  can  account  for  these  names  as  we  do  for 
the  eponymous  names  Turk,  Mongol,  Helen,  Banaos,  Latinus, 
Brut,  et  id  genus  omne.  But  to  continue  Ssanang  Setzen’s 
list.  Bedetse  had  a son,  Tamatsak,  whose  son  was  Khoritsar 
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Mergen,  whose  son  was  Aghodshim  Bughurul,  whose  son 
was  Sali  Khaldshigho,  whose  son  was  Nige  Nidun,  whose 
son  was  Samsudshi,  whose  son  was  Khali  Khartshu,  whose 
son  again  was  Bordshigetei-Mergen.  From  him  apparently 
was  derived  the  imperial  family  name  among  the  Mongols, 
which  was  Bordshig. 

Bordshigetei  Mergen,  by  his  wife  Mergen  Mongholdshin 
Goa,  had  a son  named  Torghaldshin  Bayan,  who  by  his  wife, 
Boroktshin  Goa,  had  two  sons,  Boa  Sochor  and  Dobo  Mergen. 
The  former  is  made  the  ancestor  of  the  four  Uirat  tribes, 
the  Kalmuks  of  later  days.  He  got  his  name  from  having, 
like  Cyclops,  only  one  eye,  and  this  in  the  midst  of  his 
forehead.  One  day,  as  he  and  his  brother  were  plajdng  on 
the  mountain  Burkhan  Khaldun,  there  came  a caravan  and 
halted  on  the  banks  of  the  brook  Tunggelikd  Boa  Sochor 
said  to  his  brother,  “ In  a waggon  yonder  lies  a girl  super- 
naturally  born ; we  will  go  and  find  her,  and  she  shall  be 
5'our  wife,”  ujjon  which  they  sought  her  out,  and  discovered 
that  she  was  born  of  Baraghodshin  Goa,  the  wife  of  Khoritai 
Mergen,  of  the  Khoyar  Turned,  and  that  she  had  a spirit 
for  her  father.  Her  name  was  Alung-Goa,  and  Bobo  Mergen 
made  her  his  wife. 

[I  may  here  remark  that  the  mountain  Burkhan  Khaldun 
seems  to  be  associated  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the 
Mongols,  and,  according  to  Abul  Ghazi,  and  to  one  of  the 
accounts  in  Baschid,  it  was  the  burial-place  of  Jingis 
Khan.^  It  is  doubtless  the  knot  of  mountains  from  which 
flow  the  rivers  Onon,  Kerulon,  and  Tula,  otherwise  known 
as  Kentei.  Yissugei,  the  father  of  Jingis  Khan,  whose 
patrimony  was  the  land  of  Burkhan  Khaldun,  had  his  yurt 
or  encampment  on  the  river  Onon.] 

By  Alunggoa,  Bobo  Mergen  bad  two  sons,  Belgetei 
and  Begontei,  and  then  died.  After  ber  husband’s  death, 
Alunggoa  one  night  had  a dream,  in  which  a ray  of  light 
penetrated  through  a hole  in  the  ceiling  into  her  tent,  and 


1 This  stream  is  still  called  the  Tunglu.  It  flows  into  the  Karagol. 
^ Schmidt’s  Ssanang  Setzen,  pp.  389  and  390. 
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took  the  form  of  a fair-haired  youth  who  lay  with  her ; 
by  him  she  had  three  sons  Bughu  Khataki,  Bughu  Saldshigo, 
and  Budantsar  Mong  Khan. 

In  reference  to  this  legend,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is 
a repetition  of  the  original  story  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Buddha  Sakyamuni.  The  same  story  is  told  about  the  birth 
of  Apaokhi,  the  founder  of  the  Leao  dynasty,  and  also  of 
Aishin  Giyoro,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Manchu  djmasty. 
The  existence  of  Alunggoa  is  attested  by  so  many  inde- 
pendent witnesses,  that  it  may  perhaps  he  believed.  Raschid 
tells  us  that,  according  to  the  history  of  the  house  of  Jingis 
Khan,  deposited  in  the  Imperial  treasury  (the  same  MS. 
elsewhere  referred  to  by  him  as  the  Altan  Defter,  or 
Golden  Register),  and  according  to  the  evidence  of  very 
old  men,  she  probably  lived  four  centuries  before  his  time, 
i.e.  in  the  early  years  of  the  Abbassides  and  the  Samanids 
(D’Ohsson,  Hist,  des  Mongols,  i.  p.  24,  note).  This  would 
answer  to  the  date  when  the  name  Mongku  first  appears  in 
the  Chinese  histories. 

The  three  sons  who  were  miraculously  horn  and  their 
posterity  were  named  Kiruns  (children  of  light)  to  distinguish 
them  from  their  elder  brothers,  who  were  styled  Darlegins. 
According  to  Raschid  the  Niruns  were  to  the  Darlegins  what 
the  pearl  is  to  the  oyster  and  the  fruit  to  the  tree.  Each  ' 
of  the  three  former  is  made  the  eponymos  of  a distinguished 
family.  The  eldest  one  that  of  the  Katakins,  the  second 
that  of  the  Saldjuts  or  Suldus,  and  the  third  that  of  the 
Bordshigs  {i.e.  the  sacred  family  of  the  Mongols  proper). 
Wolff  remarks  that  the  legend,  as  reported  by  Ssanang 
Setzen,  clearly  breaks  off  the  genealogical  tree,  and  makes 
a fresh  start  with  Alunggoa.  She  was  supernaturally  born, 
and  so  was  her  son,  the  ancestor  of  the  Imperial  house  of 
the  Mongols. 

We  are  told  that  on  the  death  of  Alunggoa,  a quarrel 
seemed  imminent  among  the  three  brothers  in  regard  to  the 
division  of  the  heritage.  “ Why  embarrass  yourselves  with 
wealth  ?”  said  Budantsar ; “ are  not  the  plans  of  man  scattered 
by  the  will  of  the  gods  ? ” He  thereupon  mounted  his  horse 
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and  left  them  (De  Mailla,  ix.  4).  Ssanang  Setzen  says  that 
when  the  heritage  was  divided,  nothing  was  assigned  to 
Budantsar,  except  a tawny  horse  named  IJruk  Sussuk.  This 
he  mounted,  and  hied  him  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Onon  (Ssanang  Setzen,  61).  He  halted  at  a place  called 
Balitunala,  where  he  determined  to  settle,  but  found  himself 
short  of  provisions.  Meanwhile  he  saw  a falcon  devouring 
a quarry  of  the  species  called  Khara-Khuru.  He  caught  it 
with  a lasso,  and  trained  it  to  kill  game  for  him  : he  passed 
the  night  in  a thatched  hut,  and  he  got  drink  from  a colony 
of  people  who  lived  there,  separated  from  their  race,  and 
without  any  ruler.  It  is  curious  that  this  account  should  be 
found  both  in  the  Chinese  authorities  of  De  Madia  and  in 
the  Mongol  account  of  Ssanang  Setzen,  with  sufficient  varia- 
tion to  show  there  has  been  a separate  tradition  in  each  case. 
After  a while  Budantsar  was  joined  by  several  families, 
who  settled  around  him.  His  brother  Belgetei  went  to  find 
him.  They  seem  to  have  returned  together,  and  together 
to  have  subjected  the  people  who  were  ruled  over  by  his 
father.  But  the  accounts  of  Ssanang  Setzen  and  De  Mailla 
are  not  either  very  clear  or  consistent.  Budantsar  left  three 
sons,  namely,  Bagharitai  Khan  Isaghortu,  Khabitshi  Bagha- 
tur  (called  Kapitsi  kulup  paturu  by  De  Mailla),  and 
Wadshirtai  (the  last  of  these  was  the  ancestor  of  the  family 
of  the  Wadshirtai). 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Khabitshi,  and  he 
by  his  son  Biker  Baghatur.  He  again  by  his  son  Macha 
Todan,  called  Mahatoudan  by  De  Mailla  and  Dutum  Menen 
by  Raschid.  He  died  young,  and  left  a widow,  Monalun,  and 
seven  sons ; Raschid  says  nine.  She  was  of  a turbulent, 
irritable  disposition,  and  one  day,  when  out  driving,  met 
a number  of  children  of  the  Jelairs  (a  Turkish  tribe),  dig- 
ging up  the  ginseng  root  [Rheum  palmatum^f  and  eating 
it.  She  inquired  harshly  how  they  dared  to  tear  up  the 
ground  where  her  children  exercised  their  horses,  and,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer,  ran  over  several  of  them  with 
her  chariot.  The  Jelairs  resented  this ; they  made  a raid 
upon  the  horses  of  her  tribe,  and  captured  them.  Six  of 
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her  sons  went  in  pursuit,  without  waiting  to  put  on  their 
armour.  Their  mother,  fearing  for  the  result,  sent  off  their 
wives  with  carts  loaded  with  armour,  but  they  arrived  too 
late.  The  six  chiefs  had  been  killed.  The  victors  re- 
turned, and  put  Monalun  and  her  family  to  death  without 
any  loss. 

D’Ohsson  and  Erdmann,  apparently  quoting  Easchid,  tell  us 
that  it  was  after  the  Jelairs  had  sustained  a severe  defeat 
from  the  Chinese,  on  the  Eiver  Kerulon,  that  some  fugitives 
took  refuge  on  the  lands  of  Monalun,  and  through  pressure 
of  hunger  dug  up  the  roots  there. 

Of  the  royal  house  Natchin,  a relative  of  Mach  a Tudan, 
and  his  youngest  son  Kaidu,  alone  survived.  The  former  is 
called  a son  of  Macha  Todan  by  De  Mailla  and  others,  but 
see  Erdmann,  p.  542,  note.  He  had  married  and  settled  in  the 
country  of  Bargu  (the  Palhou  of  De  Mailla).  The  latter,  who 
was  an  infant,  had  been  hid  away  in  a kumiss  bag.  Hatchin 
now  returned  to  the  horde,  and  plotted  his  revenge.  Having 
disguised  himself  as  a herdsman,  he  went  towards  the  Jelair 
country.  On  his  way  he  met  two  men,  a father  and  son, 
who  were  hawking,  and  some  distance  apart.  Seeing  his 
brother’s  hawk  on  the  younger  Jelair’s  fist,  he  first  told  him 
he  had  seen  some  wild  ducks  and  geese,  and  would  conduct 
him  to  them.  Having  taken  him  some  distance,  he  assassi- 
nated him,  and  returning  also  killed  his  father.  He  soon 
after  came  across  a herd  of  horses,  which  had  also  belonged 
to  his  brothers.  Having  killed  the  young  people  in  charge, 
he  returned  with  the  herd,  and  with  the  hawk  on  his  fist. 
He  then  removed  his  father’s  uluss  and  the  young  Kaidu  to 
the  country  of  Bargu.  When  Kaidu  attained  his  majority, 
Natchin  caused  him  to  be  recognized  by  the  people  of 
Palhou  (Bargu)  and  Tsieku  as  their  chief.  He  is  styled 
Chatshi  Kuluk  by  Ssanang  Setzen.  The  young  chief  at- 
tacked the  Jelairs,  defeated  and  reduced  them  to  slavery 
(De  Mailla,  ix.  7,  and  Easchid,  Mirchawend,  etc.,  quoted  by 
Erdmann,  p.  543).  He  settled  on  the  borders  of  Mongolistan, 
in  the  district  named  Burgutchin  Tugrum,  which  from  him 
took  the  name  Kaidu  Chunlum  (Erdmann,  p.  543).  Many 
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tribes  submitted  to  him.  He  became  rich  in  wives  and 
cattle.  He  built  many  towns  and  villages  on  the  banks  of 
the  Onon,  across  which  he  also  built  a bridge,  and  collected 
a large  force  under  his  banners.  Kaidu  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Shingkor  Dokshin  (Ssanang  Setzen ; he  is  called 
Baisengkur  by  the  Persian  authors  followed  by  Erdmann 
and  D’Ohsson,  and  Paichongor  by  He  Mailla),  and  he  by  his 
son  Tumbaghai  Setsen  (the  Tumeneh  Khan  of  Erdmann, 
Tombihai  of  He  Mailla),  the  fourth  ancestor  of  Jingis  Khan, 
and  styled  Budatur.  He  had  nine  sons,  who  are  thus  named 
by  the  Persians : Jaksu,  the  stemfather  of  the  three  tribes 
Kujakin,  Urut,  and  Mengut ; Barim  Shir  Buka  Taidshu,  the 
stemfather  of  the  Taidshuts ; Kadshuli,  the  stemfather  of 
the  Berulas  ; Semkadshiun,  the  stemfather  of  the  Hedergin  ; 
Baitgulgi,  the  stemfather  of  the  Budats ; Kabul  Khan,  who 
succeeded  to  the  imperial  authority  ; Hurbajan,  the  ancestor 
of  the  Durbans ; Buzendsher  Dukelat,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Dukelats ; Jintabai,  the  ancestor  of  the  Baisuts.  This  is 
the  list  as  given  by  Erdmann.  I cannot  attach  any  credit 
to  it.  It  seems  to  me  like  the  manufacture  of  Mussulman 
genealogists,  who  ever  had  an  eponymous  hero  ready  for  the 
ancestor  of  each  tribe.  It  contradicts  other  authorities  at 
many  points,  and  it  is  unsupported  by  Ssanang  Setzen,  or 
the  Chinese  authorities.  It  further  confounds  Mongol  and 
Turkish  tribes  with  little  discrimination.  The  following 
circumstantial  anecdote  related  by  Mirchawend  may  have 
some  foundation  in  fact,  and  if  not,  it  is  a good  illustration 
of  Mongol  modes  of  thought.  One  day  Kadshuli,  the  third 
son  of  Tumeneh  or  Tumbagai,  dreamt  that  a star  issued  from 
the  thigh  of  his  brother  Kabul,  but  the  firmament  remained 
dark  ; then  a second  one,  and  it  became  twilight  ; then  a 
third,  and  it  was  dusk.  Then  there  came  out  a very  sparkling 
star,  so  that  the  whole  sky  was  lit  up  with  its  rays,  which 
imparted  a greater  lustre  to  the  other  stars.  Kadshuli 
awoke,  and  supposed  that  only  a third  of  the  night  had 
passed.  He  meditated  on  his  dream,  and  went  to  sleep  again. 
Again  a series  of  stars  issued,  but  this  time  from  his  own 
thigh.  This  series  consisted  of  eight  stars,  of  which  the 
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last  was  again  by  far  tbe  most  brilliant.  When  daylight 
came,  Kadshuli  betook  himself  to  his  father  Tumbagai,  and 
related  his  dream.  He  was  much  pleased  with  it,  called  his 
eldest  son  Kabul  Khan,  and  had  it  repeated  to  him.  The 
grandees  maintained  that  three  princes  descended  from  Kabul 
Khan  would  mount  the  throne ; another  of  his  descendants 
would  enjoy  the  Imperial  authority,  and  would  conquer  the 
earth  from  one  end  to  the  other ; and  after  his  death  his 
dominions  would  remain  for  a long  time  subject  to  his  de- 
scendants. That  from  Kadshuli  would  also  spring  seven 
descendants,  who  should  bear  rule,  and  the  eighth  should  far 
eclipse  them,  and  also  rule  the  earth.  Tumeneh  Khan  was 
much  struck  by  this  dream,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
other  sons  he  named  Kabul  Khan  as  his  successor,  and 
appointed  Kadshuli  generalissimo  of  his  forces,  and  left  it  in 
his  will  that  these  posts  should  be  hereditary.  This  will 
was  written  in  the  TJighur  character,  was  sealed  with  his 
Tamgha  (or  monogram),  and  it  was  kept  in  the  Imperial 
treasury.  Kabul  Khan  mounted  the  throne,  and  Kadshuli 
Khan  Behadur  faithfully  performed  his  office  (Erdmann’s 
Temudjin,  p.  547,  note).  We  now  seem  to  have  reached  more 
stable  ground,  and  to  be  able  to  walk  with  more  confidence. 
In  regard  to  Kabul  Khan,  I am  disposed  to  think  that  the 
authorities  followed  by  both  Erdmann  and  D’Ohsson  have 
made  two  Khans  out  of  one.  D’Ohsson  makes  Kabul  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Kubilai.  These  two  names  are  so 
much  alike  that  they  are  probably  only  variants  of  one 
name.  Erdmann  escapes  from  the  difficulty  by  calling  the 
nephew  Kaidu.  Ssanang  Setzen  only  knows  one  of  them, 
and  calls  him  Kabul,  as  do  the  Chinese  authorities  followed  by 
De  Mailla  ; and  I shall  imitate  the  latter,  and  treat  the  acts 
assigned  to  the  two  rulers  by  D’Ohsson  and  Erdmann  as 
those  of  Kabul  Khan.  He  was  a favourite  hero  of  Mongol 
story.  His  voice  is  compared  to  the  thunder  in  the  moun- 
tains, his  hands  were  strong  like  bear’s  paws,  and  with  them 
he  could  break  a man  in  two  as  easily  as  an  arrow  may  be 
broken.  He  would  lie  naked  near  an  immense  brazier  in 
the  winter,  heedless  of  the  cinders  and  sparks  that  feU  on 
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his  body,  and,  on  awaking,  would  mistake  the  burns  merely 
for  the  bites  of  insects.  He  ate  a sheep  a day,  and  drank 
an  immense  quantity  of  kumiss.  He  seems  to  have  sub- 
jected all  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  to  have  ruled  supreme 
in  Mongolia  proper.  He  was  apparently  the  first  Mongol 
sovereign  who  had  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  Imperial 
court.  It  is  said  that  having  been  summoned  to  the  court 
of  the  Kin  Emperor,  he  astonished  him  by  his  immense 
appetite.  One  day,  being  very  drimk,  he  so  far  forgot  him- 
self as  to  seize  the  Emperor’s  beard.  When  he  became 
sober,  he  demanded  to  be  punished,  but  the  Emperor  only 
laughed ; and  to  show  that  he  had  overlooked  the  fault,  pre- 
sented him  with  a gold- embroidered  silken  garment  suitable 
to  his  size,  a crown,  and  a golden  girdle.  After  his  de- 
parture, instigated  by  his  courtiers,  the  Emperor  sent 
messengers  to  demand  his  return ; and  when  these  mes- 
sengers tried  to  take  him  away  forcibly,  he  had  them  put  to 
death.  This  story,  contained  in  the  Persian  historians  of 
the  Mongols,  tallies  admirably,  both  in  date  and  circum- 
stance, with  that  contained  in  the  history  of  the  Kin 
djTiasty,  styled  the  Ta  kin  kwo  chi,  which  I take  from  Dr. 
Schott’s  paper  already  quoted.  It  was  written  after  the  fall 
of  the  Kin  empire.  According  to  this  work  the  Mong  kii 
lived  to  the  north-east  of  the  Niutchi  (Dr.  Schott  remarks 
that  this  is  clearly  a lapsus  penicilU  for  north-west) ; they 
ate  no  cooked  meats,  they  could  see  in  the  darkest  night, 
and  they  made,  out  of  the  hide  of  a certain  fish,  armour 
which  would  turn  arrows.  During  the  reign  of  the  Kin 
Emperor,  Tai  tsung,  whose  Tungusic  name  was  Ukimai  {i.e. 
in  1123-37),  a great  number  of  the  Mongus  became  subject 
to  him  ; but  in  the  next  reign,  1138-40,  they  were  rebellious. 
This  account  surely  points  to  the  submission  and  the  sub- 
sequent rebellion  of  Kabul  Khan. 

The  latter,  as  I have  said,  was  supreme  in  Mongolia,  and 
had  probably  subjected  all  the  tribes  on  the  borders  of  the 
desert : among  those  more  or  less  subordinate  to  him  was 
that  of  the  Taidjuts,  formerly  the  predominant  tribe  among 
the  Mongols.  I have  already  said  that  Burteshino,  the 
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head  of  the  Mongol  genealogies,  is  said  by  Ssanang  Setzen 
to  have  had  two  sons,  Bedetse  Khan  and  Bedes  Khan,  the 
former  of  whom  is  made  to  rule  over  the  Mongols,  the  latter 
over  the  Taidjuts.  He  tells  us  that  while  Kabul  Khan  ruled 
over  the  Mongols,  Arabai,  a descendant  of  Bedes  Khan, 
ruled  over  the  Taidjuts.  This  Ambai  is  the  Hemukai  Khan 
of  Erdmann,  and  the  Ambagai  of  D’Ohsson,  both  of  whom 
make  him  a great-grandson  of  Kaidu  Khan,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Persian  historians.  I prefer  Ssanang  Setzen’s  narra- 
tive. On  one  occasion  Hemukai  went  to  visit  the  Tatars, 
probably  the  Tatars  of  the  Inchan  range,  query,  the  Keraits, 
to  get  himself  a wife.  They  seized  him,  and  he  was  sent 
as  a captive  to  the  Kin  Emperor,  who,  to  revenge  the  murder 
of  his  Chinese  officers  by  Kabul  Khan,  had  him  nailed 
down  to  a wooden  ass,  a punishment  reserved  for  rebels. 
(The  same  fate  awaited  a brother  or  son  of  Kabul’s,  named 
Ukin  Berkan,  who  had  also  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Kin  Emperor.)  It  was  to  revenge  this  wrong  that  Kabul 
(according  to  D’Ohsson  and  Erdmann,  it  was  his  nephew 
Kubilai,  or  Kaidu),  with  his  grandson  Yissugei,  and  with 
Kadan  Taishi,  the  son  of  Hemukai,  marched  against  China, 
defeated  the  Imperial  army,  and  retired  with  a rich  booty. 
This  is  perhaps  what  the  Kin  history  refers  to  when  it  says 
that  in  1138-40  the  Mongku  became  rebellious.  “Since  then, 
it  goes  on  to  say,  the  Mongku  have  obtained  many  Kbitan 
and  Chinese  boys  and  girls,  either  in  war  or  by  way  of 
ransom,  who  have  coalesced  with  them  : they  have  gradually 
got  accustomed  to  the  use  of  cooked  meats,  and  become  a 
mighty  nation  under  the  name  of  Ta  Mongii  kuo — the 
kingdom  of  the  great  Mongus.”  On  his  return  from  the 
Chinese  expedition,  Kabul  Khan,  who  was  engaged  in  hunt- 
ing, got  separated  from  his  army  with  only  one  follower  and 
a slave.  He  was  thus  surprised  by  the  Durbans  (a  Turkish 
tribe),  sped  his  horse  at  full  speed,  drove  it  into  a marsh  in 
which  it  sank,  but  he  sprang  on  to  his  saddle  and  then  on 
to  firm  ground.  The  Durbans,  it  is  said,  disdained  to  touch 
him,  saying,  what  can  a Mongol  do  without  his  horse  ? He 
soon  after,  once  more,  reached  his  uluss.  It  is  at  this  point 
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we  must  insert  a struggle  which,  the  Persians  describe  as 
being  between  the  Mongols  and  the  Tatars,  and  which,  as 
I have  said,  I believe  to  be  identical  with  that  described  by 
Ssanang  Setzen  as  between  the  Taidjuts  and  Mongols.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former  authorities.  Sain  Tekin,  the  youngest 
brother  of  Kua  Kulkua,  the  wife  of  Kabul  Khan,  fell  ill, 
and  a Tatar  shaman,  or  medicine-man,  was  summoned  to 
cure  him  : notwithstanding  his  efforts,  the  patient  died.  His 
relatives  upon  this  put  the  sorcerer  to  death,  and  to  avenge 
him  the  Tatars  took  up  arms.  A struggle  ensued  at  a place 
called  Beran-Segdan,  and  in  it  Kedan  Behadur,  one  of 
Kabul’s  sons,  distinguished  himself  in  single  combat  with 
the  Tatar  leader,  Meter  Bahadur.  The  struggle  was  re- 
newed the  following  year,  and  led  to  many  fights  between 
the  Mongols  and  Tatars : such  is  the  story  as  told  by  the 
Persians  (Erdmann,  pp.  553-4). 

Ssanang  Setzen  tells  us  that  Kabul  Khan  had  seven  sons, 
and  that  Ambai  {i.e.  Hemukai),  the  chief  of  the  Taidjuts,  had 
ten.  A strife  having  ensued  between  them,  the  latter  fell 
on  the  former,  and  killed  six  of  the  seven  brothers,  plundered 
their  territory,  and  overthrew  their  dominion.  The  seventh, 
Bardam  Baghatur  (the  Berdam  Behadur  of  Erdmann), 
escaped  with  three  wounds,  escorted  by  four  “ companions,” 
while  his  eldest  son  Yissugei  Baghatur,  then  thirteen  years 
old,  speared  a mailed  warrior  through  and  through,  and 
having  seized  his  horse  followed  his  father.  Sain  Maral 
Khajak,  the  wife  of  Bardam  Baghatur,  had  meanwhile 
escaped  on  foot  with  her  three  younger  sons,  Negun,  Men- 
getu,  and  TJtsuken.  We  do  not  know  how  the  Mongols 
revenged  this  defeat.  We  are  simply  told  by  Ssanang 
Setzen  that  Kabul  Khan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bardam 
Baghatur.  Mailla  says  the  same,  only  he  calls  him  Pardai. 

Bardam  Baghatur  had  by  his  wife  Sain  Maral  Khajak 
(called  Sunigel  Ferdshin  by  Erdmann)  four  sons,  Mungdu 
Kian,  Tegun  Taishi,  Yissugei  Bahadur,  and  Dariti  Utsuken, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Yissugei  Bahadur.  The  latter  became 
a powerful  king.  He  seems  to  have  restored  the  supremacy 
of  the  Mongols,  which  had  been  invaded,  as  we  have  seen, 
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by  the  Taidjuts.  De  Mailla  tells  us  that  until  bis  reign  tbe 
Mongols  bad  been  more  or  less  tributaries  of  the  Leao  and 
Kin  dynasties  in  China,  and  'that  he  was  the  first  to  free 
them  from  this  yoke.  This  statement,  however,  is  hardly 
consistent  with  the  intercourse  his  son  Temudjin  afterwards 
held  with  China.  Ssanang  Setzen  tells  us  that  one  day 
Yissugei  was  hunting  in  company  with  his  two  younger 
brothers,  and  followed  the  tracks  of  a white  hare  in  the 
snow ; they  struck  on  the  ruts  of  a caravan,  and  followed 
them  to  a spot  where  a woman’s  tent  was  set  up.  Then  said 
Yissugei,  “ This  woman  will  bear  a valiant  son,”  and  having 
tracked  out  the  ruts,  they  discovered  that  the  cart  belonged 
to  Jeke  Jilatu,  a Taidjut,  who  had  just  married  the  young 
damsel  Ogelen  Eke  (the  mother  of  nations),  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Olchonods,  and  was  taking  her  home.  As  they  drew  near 
she  said  to  her  husband,  “Don’t  you  see  the  intention  of  the 
eldest  of  the  three  men?”  With  these  words,  she  took  ofi" 
her  undergarment,  gave  it  to  Jilatu,  and  said,  “ Haste  thou 
away  as  quickly  as  thou  canst.”  While  this  was  going  on 
the  three  drew  near,  and  Jeke  Jilatu  took  to  flight.  The 
three  plundered  neither  the  huts  nor  their  contents,  but  only 
carried  away  Ogelen  Eke.  She  ceased  not  to  cry  until  the 
youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  Dariti  Htsuken,  addressed 
her,  and  said,  “We  have  already  crossed  three  rivers,  we 
have  traversed  three  mountains.  Pursuit  is  hopeless.  Thy 
cries  will  not  be  heard.”  Upon  which,  our  author  says,  she 
became  quieter.  Yissugei  made  her  his  wife.  Schmidt,  in 
a note  on  this  passage,  suggests  that  this  rape  was  the 
cause  of  the  struggle  between  the  Mongols  and  Tatars  which 
followed.  In  1154-5  Yissugei  marched  with  a large  army, 
overran  the  Tatar  country,  laid  it  waste,  and  killed  its  two 
chiefs,  Temudjin  Ergeh  and  Kur  Buka,  and  returned  to  his 
encampment  on  the  Onon.  The  place  where  his  camp  was 
fixed  was  called  Dilun  Buldak.  (The  place  stHl  exists  under 
the  same  name.  Jurinsky,  a merchant  from  Nerchinsk,  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Russian  Geographical  Society,  places 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Onon,  seven  versus  higher  than 
the  island  Eke  Aral,  and  three  versts  from  the  Kotshuewschen 
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guard  house.  Erdmann,  p.  572.)  It  was  at  this  spot,  and  at 
this  time,  that  his  wife  Ogelen  Eke  gave  birth  to  a son,  and 
Yissugei  named  him  Temudjin,  after  the  slaughtered  Tatar 
chief.  By  the  same  wife  he  had  three  other  sons,  namely, 
Juji  Khassar,  Ehadshikin,  and  Utsiiken,  and  by  two  other 
wives  two  other  sons,  Bekter  and  Belgetei. 

The  death  of  Yissugei  is  thus  related  by  Ssanang  Setzen. 
One  day  he  approached  a Tatar  encampment,  where  a feast 
was  going  on.  They  called  out  to  him,  “ There  is  plenty  of 
meat  here,  come  and  eat.”  He  turned  aside  and  joined 
them.  The  Tatars  did  not  forget  the  grudge  they  owed  him. 
They  mixed  poison  with  his  food.  He  fell  ill  on  his  way 
home;  dismounted  at  the  yurt  of  one  of  his  subjects,  and 
sent  for  his  son  Temudjin.  A messenger  was  despatched 
from  the  latter,  but  before  he  could  arrive  Yissugei  was  dead. 
As  Jingis  was  thirteen  years  old  at  his  father’s  death,  we 
may  date  that  event  about  1168-9.  His  death  was  followed 
by  some  confusion,  and  the  Tatars  for  a while  recovered  their 
supremacy.  But  we  have  arrived  at  a crisis  in  Mongol  history. 
With  Temudjin  an  entirely  new  chapter  in  their  history 
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Art.  XII. — Inedited  Arabic  Coins.  By  Stanley  Lane  Poole. 

(Read  Nov.  16,  1874.) 


Few  men  have  done  more  for  the  science  of  Oriental  Numis- 
matics than  Frederic  Soret.  And  yet  among  his  writings 
we  may  search  in  vain  for  any  work  of  great  extent.  The 
largest  he  ever  published  is  his  handbook,  Elements  de  la 
Numismatique  Musulmane,  and  even  this  appeared  in  parts  in 
the  Belgian  Revue,  and  was  reprinted  as  a separate  work 
after  his  death.  Frederic  Soret’s  work  was  done  by  small 
pieces,  which,  when  put  together,  form  a very  considerable 
whole.  The  line  he  took  was  chiefly  that  of  publishing  such 
coins  as  he  found  in  his  own  or  other  collections,  and  which 
were  as  yet  unknown  to  the  numismatic  world, — if  I may 
apply  so  large  a term  to  so  small  a thing.  And  those  short 
monographs  of  his  are  among  the  most  precious  additions  to 
the  knowledge  of  Oriental  coins  which  the  century  has  seen. 
Nor  does  Soret  stand  alone  in  this  system  of  publishing  in- 
edited  coins.  He  has  been  vigorously  followed  by  a very 
able  and  sufficiently  numerous  body  of  German  and  other 
scholars,  who  have  made  known  all  the  noteworthy  coins 
which  have  come  across  their  path. 

It  is  my  wish  to  profit  by  the  example  of  Soret  and  his 
fellow-workers,  and  to  endeavour  to  do  for  the  English  collec- 
tions what  has  so  long  ago  and  so  efficiently  been  done  for 
those  on  the  Continent.  I now  bring  before  the  Society  ten 
inedited  coins,  seven  of  which  are  from  the  British  Museum 
collection,  and  three  from  that  of  Col.  Guthrie.  When  I 
say  inedited  coins,  I mean  that  I have  been  unable  to  find 
any  description  of  them  in  any  work  on  Oriental  Numis- 
matics, or  in  any  Catalogue  of  Oriental  Coins,  or  in  any 
serial  publication  which  admits  papers  on  Oriental  subjects. 
It  is  obvious  from  this  definition  that  the  term  ‘inedited’ 
is  not  absolute ; for  in  the  vast  number  of  German  and 
other  reviews  and  journals  it  is  not  unlikely  that'  some  of 
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the  coins  may  be  found  described  which  I have  thought 
inedited.  Still,  I have  searched  through  all  the  more 
important  ones ; and  at  all  events  if  it  should  prove  to  be 
the  case  that  some  of  the  coins  now  described  have  already 
been  noticed  in  some  less-known  continental  journal,  the  re- 
publishing of  them  may  yet  not  he  useless,  as  the  Journal  of 
this  Society  passes  into  many  hands,  into  which  the  supposed 
continental  journal  may  not  fall. 


1*'.  Gold.  Kino  of  KaemIn.  Jtndd-ad-dawlah  Kara-Arslan  Beg. 
Struck  at  Yazdashir,  a.h.  462  (=a.d.  lOGQ-yo).  {British  Museum.) 


Obv.  Area. 


1 


aJ  ^ * 

aJ 


Margin  (inner)  Ax-j 

(outer) 


Rev.  Area. 


Margin. 


aJJI 

jjun 


aL.^1  a1!1 


‘ An  asterisk  (*)  after  the  number  of  the  coin  indicates  that  it 
is  photographed  in  the  accompanying  Plate. 

* Some  readers  may  not  remember  that  is  an  abbreviation  for 
the  end  of  it,  equivalent  to  etc. 
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This  coin  at  first  caused  me  no  little  perplexity.  Its 
general  appearance  closely  resembling  a badly- executed 
Great-Seljuki  coin,  and  the  date  falling  under  Alp- Arslan’s 
reign,  I was  half  incKned  to  think  that  it  was  struck  in  the 
name  of  that  Sultan  by  some  governor  who  did  not  know 
the  orthography  of  the  name.  This  explanation,  however, 
did  not  appear  to  me  satisfactory,  and  I was  very  glad  to  be 
able  to  reject  it  for  a better  one.  In  searching  for  something 
in  that  mine  of  historical  facts,  Ibn-al-Athir’s  Kamil,  I 
stumbled  upon  the  name  of  a certain  Kara- Arslan,  lord  of 
the  province  of  Karman,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
Persian  kingdom.  The  passage  in  which  this  prince’s  name 
occurs  runs  thus  ; — 

“ Account  of  the  Rebellion  of  the  King  of  Karman  against 
Alp- Arslan,  and  of  his  return  to  fealty. 

“ In  this  year  [459]  the  King  of  Karman,  Kara- Arslan, 
rebelled  against  the  Sultan  Alp- Arslan.  And  the  cause  of 
this  was  that  he  had  a foolish  wezir,  whose  soul  commended 
to  him  the  obtaining  [for  himself]  independent  possession 
of  the  province  from  the  Sultan.  And  his  lord  [Kara- 
Arslan],  when  he  rebelled,  found  it  necessary  to  seize  him ; 
but  he  made  the  opposition  to  the  Sultan  seem  good  to  his 
lord,  and  Kara-Arslan  consented  to  it,  and  cast  away  his 
fealty,  and  disoontinued  the  khutbeh  for  the  Sultan. 

“ When  Alp- Arslan  heard  of  this,  he  marched  to  Kar- 
man, and  when  he  drew  near  to  it  his  scouts  attacked  the 
scouts  of  Kara-Arslan,  and  after  a contest  the  latter’s  scouts 
were  put  to  flight.  And  when  Kara-Arslan  and  his  army 
heard  of  the  rout  of  their  scouts,  they  feared  and  were  per- 
plexed and  fled:  no  man  paused  for  another.  And  Kara- 
Arslan  entered  Jiraft,  and  fortified  himself  there,  and  sent  to 
Sultdn  Alp- Arslan,  professing  obedience  and  asking  forgive- 
ness for  his  fault : so  he  forgave  him ; and  he  presented 
himself  before  the  Sultan,  who  treated  him  with  honour. 
And  he^  wept,  and  caused  those  who  were  with  him  to  weep. 

' We  are  left  in  painful  uncertainty  whether  it  was  the  Sultan 
or  the  King  of  Karman  who  wept. 
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So  he  restored  him  to  his  kingdom,  and  he  changed  not 
aught  of  his  condition.”^ 

We  learn,  then,  from  this  that  Kara- Arslan  was  ruling 
the  province  of  Karman,  in  feof  to  the  Seljuki  Sultan,  in  the 
year  459  of  the  Flight.  The  coin  proves  him  to  have  been 
still  ruling  in  462,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  his  liege 
lord  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  King  of  Karman  had 
again  asserted  his  independence.  Shortly  after  this  he  must 


^ *1.1  ^ ^ gl.C  ^ ^ 1 ^ JJb  t t 

AJ  ^ AJ  AjI  ^ 

J]  ^\-^\  L'l  A.^U  ^IkUl 

A»a»-U  Aj 

J1  jLJ  ^L.^1  dJilS 

*^lj  i^***xj  lili  JllJ  i>M  \Ji  A*^ 

1 jS  Aj  1 A>- 1 i ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ 

^Lyl  ..^1  ^ILUl  J\  J..I,  U;  J\  JL.J 

\^JL  jJj  ijUli  SfSxz 
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have  died  or  been  deposed,  for  we  find  Kawart-beg,  a brother 
of  Alp-Arslan,  ruling  Karman  in  465.  It  seems  not  im- 
probable that  when,  as  the  coin  suggests,  the  King  of  Karman 
revolted  a second  time,  Alp-Arslan  deposed  him  and  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead  his  own  brother. 

Yazdashir  is  a town  in  Karman,  described  by  AJ-Idrisi 
(transl.  by  Jaubert,  i.  426,  427))  as  “ jolie  ville,  offrant  beau- 
coup  de  ressources,  entouree  de  murs  et  de  fosses,  munie  de 
portes  et  possedant  plusieurs  bazars.”  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Yakut  in  his  Kitdh  Mo’jam-al-Bulddn  {Geogvaphisches 
Wdrterbuch,  ed.  Wusteufeld),  nor  by  the  author  of  the 
Mardsid-al-lttild\ 

The  execution  of  the  coin  is  unusually  bad.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Obverse  oflfers  several  inaccuracies,  for  idll, 
for  for^^^^,  U for  of  which  some  may 

be  due  to  want  of  space.  The  Reverse  Area  is  double-struck. 


2*.  SmvEE.  Euwathi.  Shams-ad-dawlah-ibn-FaJchr-ad-dawlah. 

Struck  at  'Hamadhdn,  a.h.  387-411.  {^British  Museum.) 


Obv.  Area. 


__  a L!1 

^ a — ! ^ 


aJJb  jjdJLll 


Margin  (inner) c-yJ  al!\ 

(outer).  ^ 
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Margin. 


rf 


J\ 


— j ^pjiLJs  j — j\ 

^ !_jA 11  jSL^ 

i — lij 


S 

I 


aL.^1  i)jJ1 


AVhen  Fakhr-ad-dawlah,  of  the  house  of  Buwayh,  died,  in 
the  year  387  of  the  Flight  (a.d.  997),  his  sons  Majd-ad- 
dawlah  and  Shams-ad-dawlah  succeeded  him,  the  former  in 
Ar-Rayy  and  the  principal  part  of  his  dominions,  the  latter 
in  Hamadhan  and  Karmasin.^  But  Majd-ad-dawlah  was 
unfortunate  enough  to  oifend  his  mother,  who  had  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  during  his  minority;  and  was 
deposed  and  imprisoned  by  her  in  397.  Shams-ad-dawlah 
was  then  summoned  to  take  upon  himself  his  brother’s  duties, 
and  accordingly  governed  in  Ar-Rayy  for  about  the  space  of 
one  year;  after  which  the  dowager,  taking  compassion  on 
her  captive  son,  restored  him  to  his  dignities,  whereupon 
Shams-ad-dawlah  returned  to  Hamadhan.  We  hear  of  him 
again  in  405,  when  Badr-ibn-Hasanwayh,  the  lord  of  Al- 

* Or  according  to  Ibn-al-Athir,  from  whose  Kamil  this 

account  of  Shams-ad-dawlah  is  drawn. 
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Jabal,^  died,  and  Shams-ad-dawlah.  obtained  part  of  bis 
dominions.  In  tbe  same  year  be  again  entered  Ar-Rayy,  bis 
mother  and  brother  retiring  on  bis  approach : but  be  very 
speedily  went  bis  way  back  to  Hamadban,  and  suffered  Majd- 
ad-dawlab  to  recover  bis  twice-lost  throne.  Ibn-al-Atbir 
does  not  record  tbe  death  of  Sbams-ad-dawlab ; but  as  be 
mentions  him  as  ruling  in  Hamadban  in  411,  and  also  relates 
that  in  414  Sama-ad-dawlab  Abu-l-Hasan,  the  son  of  Sbams- 
ad-dawlab,  was  deposed  by  ’Ala-ad-dawlab  Abu-Jaafar  ibn- 
Kakwayb,  it  is  clear  that  Sbams-ad-dawlab  must  have  died 
between  411  and  414. 


3.  SrLVEE.  Buwathi.  Sultdn-ai-dawlah. 

Struck  at  Shiraz,  a.h.  405  (=a.d.  IOI4-5).  {British  Museum.') 


Obv.  Area.  a 1 \\  \\  U 

4JJI ii_n 


Margin  (inner).  Ia*  }\ 


(outer).  Illegible,  but  apparently  consisting  of  the 
four  words  not  imcommon  on  Buwaybi 
coins. 


‘ The  mountain-district  in  which  is  situated  Hamadhan ; the 
district  is  also  called  (JU-cHl 

(Jl^\  <sl  JUj  Yakut,  Geogr.  Worterh.,  in  V.,  ii.  r r).  There 
is  also  a place  called  Al-Jabal,  three  days’  journey  from  Jazirat-ibn- 
’Omar  (Al-Idrisi,  ii.  172).  But  the  district  is  here  meant. 
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Kev.  Area. 


Margin. 


^ L<3 

\ JaUII  lL<-U1 


4 L— .4.^^  1 ^ 1 


<jil\  t3j*^  iX*..sr^ 


This  is,  I believe,  the  only  silver  coin  of  this  prince  as  yet 
published.  He  seems  to  have  rejoiced  in  a considerable 
number  of  titles  : The  Just  King,  Shah  of  Shahs,  Pillar  of  the 
Religion,  and  Might  of  the  State,  and  Power  of  the  Moral  Law, 
and  Aider  of  the  People,  Father  of  Valour.  The  subject  of 
these  epithets,  however,  scarcely  played  so  important  a part 
in  history  as  they  would  seem  to  imply : he  ruled  the  pro- 
vince of  Faris  from  the  death  of  his  father,  Baha-ad-dawlah, 
in  403,  to  his  own  death  in  415,  and  his  reign  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  his  contests  with  two  of  his  brothers,  which 
would  seem  to  have  occupied  his  attention  throughout  the 
twelve  years  of  his  rule. 

Al-Ghalib-hi-Uah,  whose  name  appears  beneath  Al-Kadir’s 
on  the  Obverse  of  the  coin,  was  the  son  and  successor  desig- 
nate of  the  Khalifah.  He  died,  however,  in  409,  during  his 
father’s  lifetime. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  word  Jax^, 
“just,”  which  appears  on  the  Reverse,  and  which  is  so  com- 
mon on  most  kinds  of  Arabic  coins,  is  intended  to  indicate 
the  accuracy  of  the  weight. 
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4.  SiLVEE.  HamdAni.  Abu-l-BaraTiat  Lataf-Allah. 

Struck  at  (?),  a.h.  359  (=a.d.  969-7q).  {British  Museum.) 

Obv.  Area.  A '1  ^ 

aJ  ^ S ^ 

Cl^'l 

Margin  (inner) ll3j  

(outer).  <d] 

Eev.  Area.  [a_U1 

? 

^ W/»il 

<dll  L— JaL  yi\ 

Margin.  <dll  A*-s'< 

Abu-l-Barakat,  though  known  in  history,  has  never  before 
come  into  the  field  of  numismatics.  His  father,  the  cele- 
brated Nasir-ad-dawlah,  died  in  358,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Abu-Taghlib  Al-Ghadanfir,  whose  name  appears  on  the 
Reverse  of  this  coin.  Abu-l-Barakat  was  killed  in  359 ; 
so  the  shortness  of  the  time  between  his  father’s  death  and 
his  own  makes  it  probable  that  this  coin  will  continue  one  of 
a very  few,  or  even  unique.  The  name  of  the  mint-place  is 
unfortunately  illegible,  and  I am  unable  to  discover  from 
Prof.  Freytag’s  Geschichte  der  Dynastien  der  Hamdaniden} 
the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  what  city  or  cities  were 
under  the  rule  of  Abu-l-Barakat,  in  feof  to  his  brother  Abu- 
Taghlib. 

* Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenliindischen  Gesellschaft,  x.  xi. 
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The  lakab  Lataf-AMli  is,  I believe,  nowhere  else  to  be 
found  on  coins.  It  may  be  rendered  “ Bounty  of  Grod,  ” or 
“ Benefit  of  God  ” ; whilst  Ahu-l-BaraMt,  which  is  equally 
unique  on  coins,  means  “ The  Father  of  Blessings.” 

5.*  Gold.  ’Abbasi.  Al-Muti' -li-lldh. 

Struck  at  (?),  a.h.  348  (=a.d.  959-eo).  {British Museum.) 

Obv.  Area.  aI_1 

w 

M^argin.  ItXib  ^ a.uaJ 


Rev.  Area. 

aLJI 

w 

Margin.  Ls  <dJl  X4.sr* 

(The  margin  stops  at  L:  for  want  of  space.  is  for 

The  size  of  this  dinar  is  exceptionally  small ; the  inscrip- 
tions are  arranged  in  a very  peculiar  manner,  totally  difierent 
from  the  ordinary  arrangement  on  ’Abbasi  coins ; and,  lastly, 
the  mint-name  is  quite  new.  The  letters  of  the  mint-name 
are  clearly  cut,  and  what  ambiguity  there  is  arises  not  from 
any  indistinctness  in  the  coin,  but  from  the  different  values 
which  may  be  given  to  each  letter  in  the  name.  The  first 
letter,  after  the  prefixed  preposition  is  unquestionably 
either  an  ^ or  a ^ ; the  next  is  a simple  short  stroke,  which 
may  be  <— >,  ciJ,  or  ; and  the  last  is  a short  stroke 

of  exactly  the  same  height  as  the  second  letter,  and  there- 
fore can  scarcely  be  a J or  an  1 (for  in  other  words  on  this 
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coin  these  two  letters  are  distinguished  hy  height  above  the 
line),  and  is  not  long  enough  in  the  horizontal  part  to  be 
a t— CLJ,  or  Clj  ; nor  would  it  serve  for  a i_f ; but  it  closely 
resembles  the  final  of  , and  I am  therefore  inclined 

to  regard  it  as  a 

But  having  determined  the  letters  within  certain  limits, 
what  can  the  name  he  ? The  most  obvious  interpretation  is 
’Ayn,  and  we  find  in  the  Mardsid-al-Ittild’  that  is 
used  in  El-Trak  to  mean  ^ Ay n-at- Tamar and  this 
jaA\  is  described  in  the  same  work  as  ti  'is\.i 

In  Yakiit’s  Mdjam-al-Bulddn  (iii,  vc  i ’Ayn-at-Tamar  is  thus 
described:  JUh 

55-  O y'  L,  F ^ y'  ^ 

M l^\Si 

ii_jXc  IfsAi  ^ 

p 

JyV.  ^ 

y'  L,  ? 

M Ailjf  Ai  Ui] 

I think,  therefore,  that  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the 
mint-place  to  be  ’Ayn,  i.e.  ’Ayn-at-Tamar. 

' (rir,  ii)  ^“b-  JS  ^ jU!l  ^ 
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6.*  SiLVEB.  AmAWI. 

struck  at  Sdbur,  a.h.  z 2.  (Col.  Guthrie's  Collection.) 

Obv.  Area.  ^ 

i aJJ  1 

<S-1  ^ 

M^argin.  ....  4i]\ 

Within,  double  outer  circle  of  dots  (not  merely  serrated). 

Rev.  Area.  <LiH  0l>-1  <lU1 

, A->*  J 

V ..  I 

A^'i  <5_J 


With  a row  of  dots  between  the  second  and  third  lines  ; the  whole 
area  inclosed  by  two  circles  of  dots;  between  the  circles  five 
annulets.  JVo  marginal  inscription. 

This  is  the  only  Araawi  dirhem  with  which  I am  ac- 
quainted with  a word  beneath  the  regular  Reverse- Area  in- 
scription.^ Owing  to  the  bad  preservation  of  the  coin,  I am  as 
yet  unable  to  make  out  the  new  word.  The  first  letter  might 
be  a mim  or  an  ’agn  (or  ghayn),  but  its  large  size  induces  the 

‘ Sic. 

^ Two  coins,  published  hy  Dr.  Dom  and  Dr.  Mordtmaim  re- 
spectively, have  the  Pahlawi  word  marwun  (for  so  it  may  surely 
be  read  in  preference  to  merim)  beneath  the  Obv.  Area.  They  also 
both  bear  the  mint-name  in  the  usual  Arabic  marginal  inscrip- 
tion. The  dates  of  these  two  coins  are  81  and  101.  (See  Tiesen- 
hausen,  294  and  494.) 
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belief  that  it  is  an  ‘‘ayn  (or  gliaijn).  The  second  letter  might 
be  he,  te,  the,  nun,  or  ye.  The  third  letter  must  be  sin  or 
shin.  The  fourth  letter  is,  I feel  almost  sure,  wdw;  but  there 
is  just  the  possibility  of  its  being  kdf.  After  this  wdw  comes 
what  may  either  be  a separate  word  aI!  (‘  to  God  ’),  or  may 
form  the  termination  aJ  of  the  word,  or  again  (but  I think 
most  improbably)  may  be  the  separate  word  aJ  (‘  to  him  ’), 
composed  of  the  preposition  J and  the  pronoun 

We  may  tabulate  these  possibilities  (many  of  which,  how- 
ever, are  euphonical  impossibilities)  thus  : — 


6 5 4 3 2 1 


I must  leave  the  task  of  interpreting  these  letters  to  some 
one  else : for  I confess  myself  completely  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand their  meaning. 

The  coin  is  rendered  even  more  extraordinary  by  the 
absence  of  any  marginal  inscription  on  the  Reverse. 

7.  SiLVEE.  Am  AW  I. 

Struck  at  Arminiyah^  a.h.  81  (=a.d.  700-i). 

(^Col.  Guthrie's  Collection.) 

This  coin  is  of  the  usual  Amawi  type,  exhibiting  nothing 
remarkable,  except  the  position  of  the  conjunction  j at  the 


’ This  (or  Irminiyah)  not  Arminiyah  (with  the  ye  mushaddad)  is 
the  correct  spelling. 

.e'  C-  P p y 

A_A^L.:  J A.*jlj 

o <> 

(Yakut  i.  ni)  iJusA. 


VOL.  VII. — [new  series.] 
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beginning  of  the  third  line  of  the  Reverse-Area,  a position 
usual  on  coins  of  the  years  80,  81,  82,  but  not  afterwards,  it 
being  subsequently  transposed  to  the  end  of  the  second  line. 
The  whole  style,  however,  is  curious.  No  coin  of  this  mint 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  a date  earlier  than  92  of  the 
Flight  (see  Dr.  Tiesenhausen’s  Table,  p.  323),  so  this  specimen 
is  an  interesting  addition  to  the  published  series  of  the  coin- 
age of  this  Dynasty.  The  collection  to  which  this  belongs  con- 
tained before  but  one  example  of  the  mintage  of  Arminiyeh.^ 


8*.  Gold.  Amawi.  {Col.  Guthrie's  Collection.') 

Obv.  Heraclius  and  his  two  sons,  all  standing,  and  each  one  hold- 
ing a cross-bearing  orb. 

Rev.  The  Cross,  modified  into  a pillar  with  a globular  capital,  hut 
not  yet  changed  into  a cf>.  On  either  side,  B l. 

Around.  HI  H 

I am  not  acquainted  with  any  gold  coin  of  this  Obverse 
type : and  the  Reverse  type  is,  I think,  quite  unique.  The 
form  of  the  Cross  upon  the  steps  is  unlike  the  ordinary,  and 
the  letters  B 1 are,  so  far  as  I can  find  out,  unknown  on 
Mohammadan  coins.  B 1 is  merely  | B reversed  (in  Arab 
fashion)  ; and  I B ( = 12)  is  the  value-index  peculiar  to  the 
coinage  of  the  Alexandrian  mint,  denoting  that  the  value  of 
the  coin  was  that  of  twelve  voviifiia? 

I do  not  think,  however,  that  it  can  be  deduced  from  this 

' See  my  Catalogue  of  the  Collection  of  Oriental  Coins  belonging  to 
Colonel  C.  Seton  Guthrie,  Ease.  I.  Coins  of  the  Amawi  Khalifehs 
(Stephen  Austin  & Sons,  Hertford,  1874),  p.  7,  and  pi.  i.  fig.  38. 

I am  indebted  for  this  explanation  to  my  uncle,  Mr.  Reginald 
Stuart  Poole,  who  has  investigated  the  question  of  Byzantine  and 
Alexandrian  value-indexes  in  a paper  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle, 
1853. 
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occurrence  of  the  Alexandrian  index  that  the  coin  was  struck 
at  Alexandria ; though  it  is  not,  d priori,  unlikely  that  such 
was  the  case.  The  date  of  the  coin  is  also  doubtful. 


9*.  Gold.  FItimi. 

Struck  at  Madinat  Kits,  a.h.  51^  (=a.d.  112^).' 

{British  Museum.) 

Obv.  Area.  Jlc 

iLlc 

Margin  (inner).  <d!\  ^ 

(outer). 


Rev.  Area. 


Margin  (inner), 
(outer). 


j^\  All  ^111  ^Lc 

A1  1 1 Afe  1 1 AJ 1 


The  city  of  Kus  is  a new  addition  to  the  mint-list  of 
Arabic  numismatics,  for  it  has  never  before  been  found  on 
coins.  The  best  account  of  the  city  is  that  by  Quatremere, 
in  his  Memoires  giographiques  et  historiques  sur  VEgypte;  but 
as  it  extends  over  more  than  twenty  pages  (t.  i.  pp.  192-216) 
I must  content  myself  with  some  extracts. 

“ K02,  KOS.  C’est  ainsi  que  le  lexique  copte  de  Mont- 
pellier ecrit  le  nom  de  la  ville  que  les  Arabes  appellent  Kous. 
On  lit  X(D?  ou  Koo?  dans  les  vocahulaires  saidiques  de  la 

’ The  I of  ijdljs.  is  omitted ; so  too  the  which  should  support 
the  ■*  of  Ajt»,  the  latter  probably  for  want  of  space. 
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bibliotheque  imperiale.  Ces  differens  ouvrages  joignent  au 
nom  de  cette  ville  celui  de  ou  ^ip0ip,  dont  je  ne  vois 

pas  trop  I’origine.  Seulement  I’auteui*  de  Tun  des  vocabu- 
laires  saidiques  separe  du  mot  Km  celui  de  ^ep/Sep,  et  rend  ce 
dernier  par  Ahsorein ; ce  qui  sembleroit  devoir  meriter  plus 
d’attention.  En  effet,  commes  nous  I’avons  appris  d’un 
passage  de  Macrizy,  la  ville  d’Aksor  ou  Aksore'in  passoit 
pour  etre  habitee  par  une  colonie  de  Maris,  peuple  de  la 
Nubie.  D’un  autre  cote,  il  est  difl&cile  de  recuser  le  temoign- 
age  presque  unanime  de  tons  les  vocabulaires  coptes,  aus- 
quels  se  joint  encore  I’autorite  du  manuscrit  consulte  par 
Vanslet.  Quoiqu’il  en  soit,  Golius  a cru  que  la  ville  de  Kous 
repondait  a I’ancienne  Thebes  ou  Dioscopolis  magna,  et  cette 
opinion  paroit  avoir  ete  adoptee  par  A.  Schultens.  Mais  le 
pere  Lequien,  d’Anville,  et  Michaelis  pensent  avec  raison  que 
Kous  represente  la  ville  ^ Apollinopolh  parva,  dont  il  est  parle 
dans  Strabon.  Quant  au  nom  Arabe  de  cette  ville,  il  est 
certain  qu’il  doit  s’ecrire  Kous  par  un  sad,  et  non  par  un  sin, 
comme  on  lit  dans  I’ouvrage  de  Boha-ed-din.  Suivant  Aboul- 
feda,  ‘Kous,  situee  dans  le  Said,  a I’orient  du  Nil,  etoit,  apres 
Fostat,  la  plus  grande  ville  de  I’Egypte.  C’etoit  la  qu’arri- 
voient  les  marchands  d’Aden.’  Sa  distance,  a I’egard  de 
Keft,  est  d’une  parasange,  suivant  lakouty,  ou  de  sept  milles, 
Buivant  I’Edrisy.  L’auteur  du  Mesalek-al-ahsar  et  Macrizy 
ont  consacre  a cette  ville  des  articles  assez  etendus,  dont  je 
vais  transcrire  une  partie,  en  eleguant  les  fables  que  le 
dernier  de  ces  ecrivains  y joint,  suivant  son  usage.  ‘ Kous, 
la  plus  grande  ville  du  Said,  est  situee  sur  la  rive  orientale 
du  Nil,  et  est  le  chef-lieu  d’une  province  tres-importante. 
C’est  le  premier  endroit  ou  s’arretent  les  caravanes  qui 
viennent  des  mers  de  TInde,  de  I’Abyssinie,  du  Yemen,  et 

du  Hedjaz,  en  traversant  le  desert  d’Aidab 

Au  rapport  d’Al-Adfouy,  dans  son  Histoire  du  Said,  Kous 
est  plac^e  au  cote  de  Keft,  et  si  Ton  en  croit  quelques 
dcrivains,  Kous  a commence  a devenir  florisante,  et  Keft 

a se  depeupler  depuis  I’an  400  de  I’hegire 

Depuis  Tan  800  de  Thegire,  cette  ville  est  entierement 
dechue  de  son  ancienne  splendour.  Pendant  les  desas- 
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tres  et  les  malheurs  qui  aflBigerent  I’Egypte,  dans  le  cours 
de  I’annee  806,  il  perit  a Kous  dix-sept  milles  personnes. 
Avant  cette  epoque,  cette  xille  etoit  si  peuplee,  que,  dans  la 
secheresse  de  I’an  776,  il  eut  cent  cinquante  Moglak,  qui 
resterent  abandonnes.  On  entend  dans  cette  province  par  le 
mot  Moglak,  un  jardin  de  20  feddans  et  au-dessus,  accom- 
pagne  d’lme  machine  bydraulique  a quatre  faces.  Et  cela 
sans  compter  une  foule  de  jardins  moins  considerables,  qui 
demeurerent  egalement  sans  etre  occupes.’  Macrizy  nous 
apprend  aUleurs,  que  Kous  renfermoit  un  hotel  des  monnaies, 
et  que  Ton  voyait  sur  le  territoire  de  cette  ville  de  nombreux 
plants  d’acacias.  Le  meme  ecrivain,  parlant  du  lieu  nomm4 
Miniet-al-Basek,  s’exprime  ainsi : ‘ Cette  ville,  situee  dans  le 
canton  d’Atfih,  a pris  son  nom  de  Basek,  frere  de  Behram 
I’Armenien,  qui  fut  vizir  du  Khalife  Hafed-li-din- Allah. 
L’an  529,  Basek  ayant  ete  nomme  par  son  frere  au  gouverne- 
ment  de  Kous  qui  etoit  alors  le  plus  important  de  I’Egypte, 
exerca  centre  les  Musulmanes  toutes  sortes  d’ injustices  et  de 
vexations.  Cela  dura  jusqu’au  mois  de  djoumady  second,  de 
I’an  531.  A cette  epoque,  les  habitans  de  Kous,  ayant  appris 
que  Behram  avoit  ete  supplants  et  expulse  par  Radwan  ben 
Bulkeschy,  qui  lui  avoit  succMe  dans  la  charge  de  vizir,  se 
souleverent  centre  Basek,  et  le  massacrerent.  Ensuite,  apres 
lui  avoir  attache  un  chien  au  pied,  il  trainerent  son  corps 
dans  les  rue  de  la  ville,  et  finirent  par  le  jeter  sur  le  fumier. 
Basek  professoit  la  religion  chretienne.’  . . . On  trouve 

les  noms  de  deux  de  ses  eveques  [sc.  de  Kous],  Theodore  et 
Mercure,  dans  I’histoire  des  patriarches  d’Alexandrie.  Du 
temps  du  pere  Sicard,  Jean,  eveque  de  Nequade,  I’etoit  en 
meme  temps  de  Coptos,  de  Kous  et  d’lbrim.  Abou-Selah 
parle  de  plusieurs  eglises  situees  sur  le  territoire  de  Kous.” 
The  following  extract  from  Brugsch  {Geographkehe  In- 
schriften  altdgyptischer  Denkmdier  i.  197  f.)  supplies  the 
defectiveness  of  Quatremere’s  account  of  the  names  of  K us. 
“ Noch  weiter  nordlich  auf  der  Strasse,  welche  von  Karnak 
nach  der  Stadt  Qeft,  dem  alten  Koptos,  fiihrt,  liegt  eine 
Stadt  mit  Kamen  Qus,  die  zur  Zeit  Abulfeda’s  oder 

im  14.  Jahrhundert  nach  Eostat  die  bedeutendste  Stadt 
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Aegj’^ptens  war.  Grosse  Triimmerliaufeii  bei  derselben  sind 
heut  zu  Tage  die  einzigen  Ueberreste  eines  alteren  ansehn- 
lichen  Ortes.  . . . Die  Griechen,  das  wissen  wir  mit 

vollster  Sicherkeit,  nannten  die  Stadt  ’AttoAXcuw?  ttoXi?, 
gewohlich  mit  dem  Zusatze  rj  fUKpd,  zum  Unterschiede  von 
der  grossen  Apollonstadt,  deren  bedeutende  Ruinen  inmitten 
des  heutigen  Dorfes  Edfu  liegen.  Die  Kopten  bezeichneten  sie, 
wahrscheinlich  nach  alter  Tradition,  mit  dem  Vulgarnamen 
KUJC  fi.6pfi.ep  (dialektisch  fipfiip,  fipfiep),  welches 
Champollion,  L’Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  vol.  ii.  p.  221  “das 
brennende”  oder  “das  heisse  KCOC”  iibersetzt.  Ein  Wort  kes 
oder  qes  est  mir  mit  Ausnahme  des  oben  besprochenen  kes, 
das  aber  bier  nicht  her  gehoren  kann,  nirgend  in  den  In- 
schriften  und  Texten  aufgestossen,  wohl  aber  eine  Local- 
benennung  brbr,  entsprechend  dem  koptischen  fipfiep.  In 
dem  hieratischen  Kalendar  Sallier  No.  4,  p.  11,  erscheint 
namlicheine  Gruppe  Ha-brbr  (898)  “das  Haus  brbr”  mit  dem 
speciellen  Determinativ  der  Pyramide  oder  des  Obelisken, 
das  sehr  wohl  die  in  Rede  stehende  Stadt  bezeichnen  konnte. 
Wie  gesagt  ist  aber  die  Sache  nicht  ausgemacht  und  wir 
miissen  es  dem  glucklichen  Zufall  iiberlassen,  ob  fiir  diese 
Zusammenstellung  griindliche  Beweise  gefunden  werden. 
Jenes  lia-brbr  konnte  namlich  nach  dem  Zusammenhange  in 
dem  beregten  Papyrus  eben  so  gut  einen  bestimmten  Theil  in 
einem  Heiligthume  bezeichnen.” 

The  mention  by  El-Makrizi  of  an  hotel  des  monnaies  at 
Kiis  is  highly  interesting,  and  this  coin  is  the  first  to  confirm 
the  historian’s  statement. 


10*.  Gold.  Kuwahhid  (Almohade).  ’ Ahd-Al-Mu-min. 

Struck  at  Sahtah.  [^British  Museum.') 

Similar  to  the  coin  described  by  me  in  the  Numismatic 
Chronicle,  n.s.,  vol.  xiii.  p.  154,  art.  Muwah/iids,  No.  1.  The 
difierence  consists  in  the  occurrence  of  the  mint-name  Sabtah 
between  the  lines  of  the  encadrement,  on  each  side, 
beneath  the  area-inscription.  Coins  with  these  finely-written 
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mint-names  between  the  lines  are,  I believe,  peculiar  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Muwahbids,  and  very  rare  even  among  them. 
I am  not  aware  of  tbis  coin  having  been  already  published. 
The  diacritical  points  differ  somewhat  from  those  on  the 
specimen  described  in  the  Num.  Chron,,  as  a comparison  of 
the  plates  wiU  show.  A curious  thing  is  the  way  in  which 
the  tail  of  the  of  on  the  Obv.  is  cut  through  by  the 
encadrement.  I need  scarcely  remark  that  Sabtah  is  the 
Arabic  form  of  Ceuta ; or  rather,  Ceuta  is  the  European  form 
of  Sabtah. 
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Art.  XIII. — Notice  on  the  Dinars  of  the  Ahhasside  Dynasty. 
By  Edward  Thomas  Rogers,  late  H.  M.  Consul,  Cairo. 


[Read  on  Norember  16th,  1874.] 

Every  collector  of  early  Muhanamadan  coins  must  have 
observed  that  the  dinars  of  the  fifth  and  two  subsequent 
Khalifahs  are  of  two  kinds  : that  is  to  say,  some  are  plain, 
like  those  of  the  earlier  Khalifahs ; whilst  others  have  various 
Muhammadan  names  upon  them,  generally  beneath  the 
ordinary  inscription  on  the  area  of  the  reverse. 

It  is  well  known  that  dirhams  and  filses  were  struck  in 
many  parts  of  the  then  vast  Muhammadan  Empire ; but  it 
does  not  appear  that  under  the  first  four  Khalifahs  dinars 
were  struck  in  any  other  mint  than  that  of  the  Capital. 

The  dinars  of  the  first  four  Khalifahs  do  not  state  where 
they  were  struck,  and  we  may  therefore  presume  that  they 
were  all  struck  in  one  place,  namely,  the  Capital,  just  as  the 
dinars  of  the  Khalifahs  of  Bani  Ummeya  were  all  struck  at 
Damascus,  which  was  their  seat  of  government.  Those  of 
the  fifth  and  two  subsequent  Khalifahs  do  not,  as  a rule, 
give  any  place  of  mintage ; hut  by  careful  examination  and 
comparison  of  the  proper  names  found  on  some  of  them,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  plain  ones  were  struck  in  Medinet-es- 
Salam  (BaghdM),  and  that  those  bearing  proper  names  were 
for  the  most  part  struck  in  Misr,  which  was  probably  next 
in  importance  to  Baghdad,  and  was  the  first  place  after  the 
Capital  whence  gold  coins  were  emitted. 

I have  seen  some  of  these  names  mentioned  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  coins  on  which  they  were  found  ; but  no  serial 
account  of  them  has  yet  been  published,  nor  any  identification 
of  the  persons  to  whom  they  refer. 

With  a view  to  partially  supply  this  deficiency,  I am  pre- 
paring the  following  observations  on  dinars  hitherto  inedited, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  in  my  own  Cabinet  and  in  that 
of  Colonel  C.  S.  Guthrie,  intercalated  with  those  already  pub- 
lished of  which  we  do  not  possess  specimens  in  our  cabinets. 


PLATE  1 


Autotype.  London. 


PLATE  II. 


Autotvp£.  London 


PLATE  ICr. 


Autotype.  London. 


PLATE  IV 


AH  336 


Autotype.  London 
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The  dinars  of  the  first  four  Khalifahs  hardly  differ  from 
each  other  excepting  in  the  date.  They  are  nearly  of  the 
same  type,  character  and.  weight.  Certain  points  or  dots 
however,  which  occur  on  some  of  them,  make  them  worthy 
of  separate  remarks,  and  may,  after  further  study  and  expe- 
rience, prove  that  a second  mint  for  the  emission  of  gold  coin 
existed  earlier  than  I am  at  present  in  a position  to  prove. 

The  legends  and  inscriptions  on  the  dinars  of  the  first  four 
Khalifahs  are  the  same ; therefore  the  description  of  one  of 
the  year  133  will  serve  for  all  those  struck  before  the  year 
170  : thus — 

Obverse. 

Area,  Inscription  in  three  lines ; ^ 1!, 

generally  called  the  first  symbol. 

Marginal  legend : 

generally  called  the  second  symbol. 

Reverse. 

Area,  Inscription  in  three  lines : <^111  being  the  initial 

words  of  the  second  symbol. 

Marginal  legend  : ^ ' AJb  , 

In  the  name  of  God  this  dinar  was  struck  in  the  year  133. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  in  separate  columns  the 
date,  the  initials  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  the  author  who 
has  described  the  coin,  and  descriptive  remarks.  T.  refers 
to  Tiesenhausen.  Where  two  asterisks  {**)  appear,  the  coin 
thus  marked  exists  in  both  Cabinets. 


Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

133 

E.  T.  E.  - 

Inedited. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse  (PI.  I. 

No.  1). 

134 

E.  T.  K. 

Inedited. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse. 

135 

T.  675. 

136 

C.  S.  G. 

T.  683. 

137 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 
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The  dinars  of  the  first  four  Khalifahs  hardly  differ  from 
each  other  excepting  in  the  date.  They  are  nearly  of  the 
same  type,  character  and.  weight.  Certain  points  or  dots 
however,  which  occur  on  some  of  them,  make  them  worthy 
of  separate  remarks,  and  may,  after  further  study  and  expe- 
rience, prove  that  a second  mint  for  the  emission  of  gold  coin 
existed  earlier  than  I am  at  present  in  a position  to  prove. 

The  legends  and  inscriptions  on  the  dinars  of  the  first  four 
Khalifahs  are  the  same ; therefore  the  description  of  one  of 
the  year  133  will  serve  for  all  those  struck  before  the  year 
170  : thus — 

Obverse. 

Area,  Inscription  in  three  lines;  ^ 

generally  called  the  first  symbol. 

Marginal  legend : <dll 

<di  generally  called  the  second  symbol. 

Reverse. 

Area,  Inscription  in  three  lines  ; being  the  initial 

words  of  the  second  symbol. 

Marginal  legend  ; ^ > 

In  the  name  of  God  this  dinar  was  struck  in  the  year  133. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  in  separate  columns  the 
date,  the  initials  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  the  author  who 
has  described  the  coin,  and  descriptive  remarks.  T.  refers 
to  Tiesenhausen.  Where  two  asterisks  (**)  appear,  the  coin 
thus  marked  exists  in  both  Cabinets. 


Date. 

ly  WHOSE 
CABiyET. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Kemaeks. 

133 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse  (PI.  I. 

Eo.  1). 

134 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse. 

135 

T.  675. 

136 

C.  S.  G. 

T.  683. 

137 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

138 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

139 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

139 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Diacritical  point  under  the  of 

• 

139 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Diacritical  point  under  the  of 

and  three  points  thus  be- 
neath area  of  reverse  (PI.  I.  No.  2). 

140 

Inedited. 

141 

Fraehn, 
Nov.  Suppl. 

T.  711. 

143 

C.  S.  G. 

T.  719. 

144 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Diacritical  point  under  of  . 

145 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  734. 

145 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

Diacritical  point  under  of  • 

146 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  746. 

147 

T.  759. 

148 

T.  770. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse. 

148 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

A point  after  the  J of  in  area 

of  reverse. 

149 

German 

Zeitschrift. 

T.  780. 

150 

Adler,  Mus. 
Cuf.  Borg. 

T.  787. 

151 

T.  796. 

152 

«■» 

T.  803. 

A point  after  the  J of  in  area 

of  the  reverse  ; the  characters  are 
more  like  the  Aghlabite  type. 

153 

Eraehn, 
MS.  XI. 

T.  814. 

154 

T.  826. 

A point  after  the  J of  J , and  a 

central  point  on  the  reverse. 

155 

T.  840. 

A point  after  the  J of  and  a 

central  point  on  the  reverse. 

156 

■»* 

T.  852. 

A point  after  the  J of  of  reverse. 

157 

T.  858. 
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Date. 

Ix  TrnosE 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Desckiptite  Kemaeks. 

157 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

A point  under  the  of  o. 

158 

iC-a- 

T.  872. 

A point  after  the  J of  and 

central  point  in  the  reverse. 

159 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  880. 

A dot  after  the  J of  J of  reverse. 

160 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse. 

161 

## 

Inedited. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse. 

161 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse,  and 
three  points  thus  beneath  the 

area  of  the  reverse  (PI.  I.  Eo.  3). 

162 

## 

T.  917. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse  and  a 
point  after  the  J of  J . 

163 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  932. 

A point  under  the  of  c- and 

a central  point  on  the  reverse. 

163 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

A point  under  the  of  , and 

three  points  thus  under  the  area 

of  the  reverse  (PI.  I.  No.  4). 

164 

Willenheim 

T.  950. 

165 

E.  T.  E. 

T. 965. 

165 

166 

Inedited. 
T.  983. 

A point  above  the  inscription  on  the 
area  of  the  reverse. 

166 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

A point  between  the  second  and  third 
lines  of  the  inscription  on  the  area 
of  the  reverse,  and  a point  under 
the  of  . 

167 

T.  1010. 

A point  under  the  of  ^ and 

under  the  cj  of  . 

167 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

A point  between  the  second  and  third 
lines  of  the  inscription  on  the  area 
of  the  reverse ; of  Aghlabite  type. 

167 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

A point  under  the  of  a 

central  point  on  the  reverse,  and 
above  the  inscription  on  the  area  of 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

168 

T.  1038. 

the  reverse  a small  crescent  thus  w. 
(PL  I.  No.  5). 

A central  point  on  the  reverse,  and  a 

169 

E.  T.  R. 

T.  1057. 

point  after  the  J of  • 

A central  point  on  the  reverse,  and 

below  the  inscription  in  the  area 
of  the  reverse  a combination  of 
points  thus  which  may  be  in- 

tended to  represent  the  word  y . 

V^e  now  arrive  at  the  year  in  which  a name  for  the  first 
time  appears  on  the  gold  coinage.  It  is  the  first  year  of  the 
reig:n  of  the  great  Khalifah  Harun  ar  Rashid. 

O O 


C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

The  name  of  h^\  appears  beneath  the 

reverse  area,  but  I have  not  yet 
identified  this  name.  On  a dirham 
of  the  same  year  described  by 
Eraehn,  and  referred  to  by  T. 
under  No.  1108,  the  same  name  is 
found,  but  the  learned  author  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  able  to  settle 

the  point  (PI.  I.  No.  6). 

E.  T.  R. 

T.  1094. 

The  name  of  ^ appears  beneath  the 

inscription  on  the  area  of  the  re- 
verse, which  is  rightly  ascribed 
by  the  learned  author  to  Aly  ibn 
Suleiman,  who  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Egypt  by  A1  Hady  in 
1 69.  He  proceeded  to  Misr  in  the 
month  of  Shawal  of  that  year,  and 
remained  in  power  till  Rabia,  171. 
This,  therefore,  is  the  first  dinar 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet, 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks, 

171 

that  we  can  confidently  attribute 
to  the  mint  of  Misr. 

Beneath  the  area  on  the  reverse  is 
the  letter  <t,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  refer  to  the  excellence 
of  the  metal.  I presume  it  was 
struck  at  Baghdad  (PI.  I.  No.  8). 

171 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Beneath  the  area  on  the  reverse  ap- 
pears the  name  • I find,  on 

reference  to  Ahu’l  Mahasin’s  His- 
tory of  Egypt,  that  Musa  ibn  ’Issa 
was  appointed 
Governor  of  Egypt  by  Harun  ar 
Eashid  in  one  of  the  months  of 
Eabia,  171  (PI.  I.  No.  7). 

172 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1145. 

A central  point  on  the  reverse. 

172 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1146. 

The  name  in  the  usual  place. 

Musa  ibn  ’Issa  held  the  post  of 
Governor  of  Egypt  until  the  14th 
of  Eamadan,  172. 

172 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

The  name  here  occupies  the  space 

beneath  the  inscription  of  the  area 
of  the  reverse  (PI.  I.  No.  9). 

173 

Mars.  xxxTi. 

T.  1166. 

Plain. 

173 

T.  1167. 

''Omar.  ’Omar  ibn  Ghilan  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Sha'ahan,  173,  when  Muhammad 
ibn  Zuheir  was  made  Governor  of 
Egypt,  and  I think  it  very  probable 
that  he  held  the  same  office  under 
Muhammad  ibn  Zuheir’s  prede- 
cessor, Muslimeh  ibn  Tehia,  which 
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Date. 

In  \tho8e 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Desceiptive  Remakes. 

174 

Fraehn. 

T.  1181. 

would  account  for  the  same  name 
being  found  on  a dinar  of  the 
year  172. 

'Omar.  This  dinar  must  have 

174 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

been  struck  during  the  first  fort- 
night of  the  year  174,  because 
Baud  ibn  Yezid  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Egypt  on  the  14th  of 
Moharram  of  that  year,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  Ibrahim  ibn  Salih 
as  Finance  Minister. 

On  this  dinar  the  name  of  B&'Cii 

174 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

is  given — without  doubt  Baud  ibn 
Tezid  (PL  I.  No.  11). 

No  name  and  no  diacritical  points. 

175 

E.  T.  R. 

T.  1194. 

(PL  I.  No.  10). 

Mum.  Musa  ibn  ’Issa  was  ap- 

176 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

pointed  Governor  of  Egypt  a second 
time  in  the  month  of  Safar,  175. 
IhraMm.  In  this  year  Ibrahim 

176 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

ibn  Salih,  formerly  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Egypt  (PL  I.  No.  12). 

Beneath  the  inscription  in  the  area 

of  the  reverse  Jc^ofar.  AbuT 

Mahasin  reports,  on  the  authority 
of  Az  Zahaby  (^^^^  jJO,  that  in  the 
year  176  Haruu  ar  Rashid  ap- 
pointed Ja’afar  ibn  Yehia  ibn 
Barmak  to  be  the  Governor  of 
Egypt,  and  that  probably  ’Omar 
(ibn  Mahran)  went  to  Misr  as 
Ja’afar’s  representative,  but  Ja’afar 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

177 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1223. 

himself  did  not  go  there.  This 
remark  is  doubtless  in  allusion  to 
the  under-mentioned  circumstance.* 
Erom  these  historical  facts  I infer 
that  the  dinars  bearing  the  name 
of  Ja’afar  were  struck  under  his  au- 
thority in  Misr,  and  that  the  plain 
ones,  of  which  we  have  several 
examples,  as  well  as  those  hearing 
the  Khalifah’s  title  , were 

struck  in  BaghdM  (PI,  II.  No.  13). 

No  name. 

177 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1224. 

Jaafar. 

178 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  2789. 

Jaafar. 

179 

-a:-* 

Inedited. 

Jaafar. 

180 

T.  1272. 

Jaafar. 

181 

■srsf 

T.  1293. 

Jaafar. 

182 

-AT-Af 

T.  1310. 

Ja'afar. 

183 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1338. 

Ja’afar. 

^ Abu’l  Mahasin  quotes  from  the  history  called  Mirat  ez  Zaman,  hy  Ahu’l 
Muzaffar  ihn  Kazaghli,  that  the  Khalifab,  having  received  news  that  Musa  ihn 
’Issa  intended  to  rise  against  his  authority,  exclaimed,  “ Wallahi,  I will  dismiss 
him,  and  replace  him  hy  the  lowest  person  in  my  court,”  and  said  to  Ja’afar  ihn 
Yehia,  “Appoint  to  the  Governorship  of  Misr  the  lowest  and  meanest  person  in 
my  court.”  So  he  bethought  himself  of  ’Omar  ihn  Mahran,  Kheizeran’s  clerk, 
who  was  of  ugly  appearance,  wearing  coarse  clothing,  and  was  in  the  habit  of 
riding  a mule  with  his  servant  mounted  behind  him  on  the  same  animal.  So 
Ja’afar  went  out  to  him  and  said,  “Will  you  he  Governor  of  Misr?”  He  con- 
sented, and  went  thither,  riding  on  his  mule,  with  his  servant  mounted  behind  him. 
He  went  to  the  house  of  Musa  ihn  ’Issa,  and  there  sat  down  at  the  end  of  the 
divan.  When  the  Council  departed,  Musa  asked  him  if  he  wanted  anything, 
whereupon  ’Omar  gave  him  the  letter.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  exclaimed ; “ The 
curse  of  God  was  upon  Pharaoh  because  he  said,  ‘ behold,  am  I not  king  of 
Egypt ! ’ ” Musa  then  transferred  the  Government  of  Egypt  to  ’Omar,  who  after- 
wards returned  to  Baghdad  just  as  he  had  left  it. — Vide  Abu’l  Mahasin,  vol.  i. 
p.  476. 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

183 

Stickel. 

T.  1339. 

Inner  legend  on  the  reverse,  1/ 

Bij  order  of  the  Prince  Al  Amin 
Muhammad,  son  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful.  In  this  year  Mu- 

hammad  al  Amin  was  appointed 
Governor  of  ’Irak  and  of  Syria. ‘ 
This  dinar  was  evidently  struck  in 
the  capital  of  his  new  province, 
and  as  the  type  is  very  different 
from  that  of  contemporary  dinars, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a third  mint  whence  gold 
coins  were  emitted. 

184 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Jaafar. 

184 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Inner  legend  of  the  reverse, 

, as  on  the  dinar 

184 

185 

Holmboe 

Descriptio. 

T.  1355, 
T.  1371. 

of  the  year  183  (PI.  II.  No.  14). 
Al  Khalifah. 

Inner  legend  of  the  reverse, 

185 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1372. 

Jd’afar. 

186 

Marsden  xl. 

T.  1393. 

U^.  This  is 

the  earliest  gold  coin  that  Marsden 
had  seen  with  a double  legend. 
My  earliest  dinar  of  this  description 
is  of  the  date  of  the  year  1 84,  whilst 
Stickel,  see  above,  has  described 
a similar  one  of  the  year  183. 

1 Abu’l  Mahasin,  vol.  i.  p.  510:  ^\jA\  c>^3 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet, 

By  whom 
Edited  , 

Descriptive  JIemarks. 

186 

Inedited. 

Jaafar. 

186 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Inner  legend  of  the  reverse, 

187 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1409. 

Eo  name. 

188 

T.  1425. 

No  name.  Diacritical  point  over  the 
^ of  the  word  . 

190 

T.  1466. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  Al  Khalifah. 

190 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  the  letter  ib . 

191 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Al  Khalifah. 

191 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

This  dinar  gives  us  a fourth  type,  and 
I think,  also,  a fourth  mint  for 
the  emission  of  gold  coin.  The 
inscription  in  the  area  of  the  re- 
verse is  in  three  lines,  thus  : 

1 1 All 

(PI.  II.  No.  15.)  j^\ 

191 

E.  T.  E, 

T.  1491. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  the  letter  j , probably 
the  initial  of  the  word  j current. 

192 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  the  letter  Jb  . 

192 

## 

T.  1504. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  the  word  Aa-lsll  Al 
Khalifah. 

193 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  the  letter  Jb. 

lu  the  year  193  the  great  Khalifah  Harun  ar  Rashid  died 
at  Tus.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son  Muhammad, 
Surnamed  A1  Amin,  his  elder  son  Abdallah,  surnamed  A1 
Mamun,  having  been  appointed  and  agreed  to  as  heir  pre- 
voL.  VII. — [new  series.]  13 
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sumptive.  A rivalry  and  enmity  soon  sprang  up  between 
these  brothers,  which  ultimately  led  to  open  hostilities,  thus 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  dismemberment  of  the  vast 
Empire  over  which  their  father  had  ruled  supreme. 


Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Kemarks. 

194 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1562. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  the  word  Al 

Khalifah. 

195 

T.  1596. 

Above  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  Al  Khalifah, 

and  below,  Al  Amin. 

196 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

Above  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  aiAjsJ^  Al  Khalifah, 
and  below,  Al  Imam  (PI.  II. 

No.  16). 

It  is  well  known  that  A1  Mamun  was  much  attached  to 
the  sectarians  of  ’Aly,  otherwise  called  Shi’is.  Imam  was 
a title  almost  exclusively  adopted  by  that  sect  for  their 
spiritual  chief,  so  I have  no  hesitation  in  attributing  this 
dinar  to  A1  Mamun.  Moreover,  A1  Amin  had  in  194  pro- 
claimed a change  in  the  succession,  appointing  his  son  Musa 
his  heir  apparent,  under  the  surname  of  An  Natik  bil  Hak, 
which  was  naturally  resented  by  A1  Mamun,  and  war  was 
declared  between  the  brothers.  Several  sanguinary  battles 
were  fought  in  different  parts  of  the  Empire.  A1  MS,mun 
was  proclaimed  Khalifah  by  his  partisans  in  196,  and  in  that 
same  year  he  succeeded  in  conquering  Egypt.  In  the  same 
year  he  appointed  A1  Fadl  ibn  Sahel  Governor  of  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  East,  with  a salary  of  a million  of  dirhams, 
granting  him  the  title  of  \j  Zd  ar  Ridmtein,  which 

he  caused  to  be  engraved  upon  his  sword,  referring  to  his 
being  the  holder  of  two  offices,  being  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Army,  and  also  Secretary  and  Counsellor  in  Chief, 
lie  appointed  Fadl’s  brother,  A1  Hassan  ibn  Sahel,  to  the 
Ministry  of  Finance. 
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Whilst  all  these  great  events  were  occurring,  A1  Amin 
was  in  Baghdad,  living  a life  of  luxury,  and  paying  but 
Kttle  attention  to  public  affairs.  His  indolence  caused  many 
of  his  partisans  to  leave  him  and  to  join  his  brother’s  ranks, 
and  he  gradually  lost  all  power,  and  was  killed  in  Baghdad 
in  the  year  198. 


Date. 


In  ■whose 
Cabinet. 


By  whom 
Edited. 


Descriptive  Remarks. 


196 


197 


197 


198 


E.  T.  E. 


E.  T.  E. 


E.  T.  E. 


Inedited. 


T.  1649. 


Inedited. 


Inedited. 


Beneath  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  obverse,  the  word  ’Abhdd. 
In  the  area  of  the  reverse,  above 
the  usual  inscription,  the  word 
Al  Khalifah,  and  below  it, 
i Al  Mdmun.  In  the  month 
of  Eejabof  the  year  196,  Al  Mamun 
appointed  ’Ahbad  ibn  Muhammad 
to  be  Governor  of  Egypt  (PI.  II. 
No.  17). 

Same  as  preceding,  excepting  that 
under  the  of  aLo:  there  is  a dia- 
critical point.  It  appears,  however, 
from  Tiesenhausen’s  description, 
that  the  word  has  been  misread 
as  consequently  the  person 

referred  to  was  not  identified. 

Above  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse,  All  Rabbi  allah, 
God  is  my  Lord,  and  below  it, 
Al  Amin,  Beneath  the 
of  are  two  points,  and  one 

beneath  the  of  (PI.  II. 
Ho.  18). 

Ho  name,  no  diacritical  points.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  whether 
this  dinar  was  struck  by  Al  Mamun’s 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

198 

T.  2829. 

authority  or  by  his  brother,  as  two 
Khalifahs  were  rcigningat  this  time. 
Beneath  the  inscription  in  the  area 

198 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

of  the  obverse,  the  word 
Al  Muttaleh.  Above  that  on  the 
reverse,  Allmdm,  and  below 

it,  Mdmun.  In  the  month 

of  Safar,  198,  Al  Mamun  appointed 
Al  Muttaleh  ibn  Abdallah  to  he 
Governor  of  Egypt.  A diacritical 
point  over  the  of  (jUj  . 

Beneath  the  inscription  in  the  area 

198 

i 

1 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

of  the  obverse,  the  name 
Al  Ahbds.  On  the  area  of  the  re- 
verse, above  the  usual  inscription, 
Al  Imdm,  and  below  it, 
Al  Mdmun,  In  the  month 
of  Shawal,  198,  Al  Mamun  ap- 
pointed Al  Abbas  ibn  Musa  to  the 
Government  of  Egypt ; he  died  at 
Bilbeis  in  Jamad  al  Akhera,  199. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 

■ 

the  obverse,  Medinet 

es  Saldm,  Baghdad,  a very  unusual 
place  for  the  name  of  the  place  of 
mintage,  of  which,  however,  there 
are  a few  other  examples  on  dinars 
struck  at  Al  ’Irak,  Bokhara,  etc. 
On  the  area  of  the  reverse,  above 
the  usual  inscription,  <dl  To  God,  or 
by  the  grace  of  God,  >0 

Zu  r Ridsatein,  referring  to  AlEadl 
ibn  Sahel,  above  alluded  to. 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

BT  -(THOM 

Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

199 

E.  T.  R. 

T.  1683. 

Below  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  obverse,  Al  Muttalel. 

On  the  death  of  Al  Abbas,  Al 
Mamun  re-appointed  Al  Muttaleb 
to  the  Government  of  Egypt.  In 
the  area  of  the  reverse,  above  the 
usual  inscription,  j J Zu  r 

Ridsatein,  and  below  it  Al 

Fadl.  In  the  margin  the  place  of 
mintage  is  given,  thus — 

^ <11 1 

199 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

Beneath  the  inscription  in  the  area 
of  the  obverse,  Al  'Irak. 

Above  the  inscription  in  the  area 
of  the  reverse,  <d]  To  God,  and  be- 
neath it,  jA  Zu  r Ridsa- 

tein. The  invocation  preceding  the 
date  is  thus  given,  in  the  margin  of 
the  reverse — 

^ ^ A<..3^yX)  a]  1 1 A& 

(PI.  II.  No.  20.) 

200 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

Obverse,  beneath  the  inscription  in  the 
area,  Al  Ht^ssan,  and  below 

it  the  letter  The  former  doubt- 

less refers  to  Al  Hassan  ibn  Sahel, 
who  was  Al  Mamun’s  Minister  of 
Finance  above  alluded  to,  and  the 
^is  probably  the  initial  of  the  word 
Jaj  adel  (just),  Hassan  certifying 
the  correctness  of  the  weight  and 
the  purity  of  the  metal.  Reverse, 
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Date. 


In  whose 
Cabinet. 


Bt  whom 
Edited. 


200 


200 


201 


201 


E.  T.  R. 


Eraehn. 


T.  1701. 


T.  1702. 


E.  T.  R.  I Inedited. 


E.  T.  R. 


201 


Inedited. 


DESCRirTIVE  Kemarks. 


Eraehn.  T.  1714. 


above  the  inscription  in  the  area,  <dl 
To  God,  and  below  it,  ^ J 

Zu  r Ridsatein  (PI.  II.  No.  21). 
In  the  area  of  the  reverse,  above  the 
usual  inscription,  <d!  To  God,  be- 
neath it  j J Zu  r Ridsatein. 

jj  1 AlTrdk,  <d!  To  God,  \ » J 

Zu  r Ridsatein. 

• 

Below  the  usual  inscription  on  the 
area  of  the  reverse  the  letter  ,s- , 
which  may  be  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  a-5^  “good.” 

Below  the  inscription  on  the  area  of 
the  obverse,  ^5  Sary.  In  this 
year  As  Sary  ibn  al  Hakam  was  ap- 
pointed by  MamunGovernor  of  Misr. 
Above  the  inscription  in  the  area  of 
the  reverse, To  God,  Tdher, 
and  below,  jA  Zu  I Yemi- 

nein,  ambidexter.  In  the  margin, 

AXyd  A11  1 1 

j . This  Taher  was 

Taher  ibn  al  Hussein,  who  was  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Al  Mamun,  and 
who  caused  the  death  of  Al  Amin 
in  Baghdad.  He  was  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  being  able  to  use  both  hands 
with  the  same  facility  was  called 
Zu  I Yeminein  (PI.  II.  No.  22). 

^ ^ , In  ^Iisr  the 
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Date. 


202 

202 


202 

203 

203 


In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Desceipiite  Remarks. 

year  201.  <dl  To  God,  Al 

Fadl.  \ Zu  r Ridsatein. 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

On  area  of  the  reverse,  above  the  usnal 
inscription,  1 , and  below  it  ib . 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Eelow  the  inscription  on  the  area  of 
the  obverse,  Al  Maghreb. 

Above  the  inscription  on  the  area 
of  the  reverse,  <dl  To  God, 

Al  Fadl.  Beneath  it,  1 

Zu  r Ridsatein.  The  marginal  le- 
gend on  the  reverse  presents  a re- 
markable peculiarity,  namely,  that 
after  the  date  the  name  of  the  then 
Governor  of  Egypt  is  inserted,  thus 
i a]  1 1 AJ&  ^ ^ 

^*u!  \ j In  the  name  of  God 

this  dinar  was  struck  in  the  year 
202,  As  Sary  (PI.  II.  No.  23). 

Fraehn. 

T.  1727. 

j ^ , In  ATisr  the 

year202.  /Sary.  11? «dl 

To  God,  Tdher.  Zu  r 

Ridsatein. 

Description 
de  I’Egpyte. 

T.  1738. 

^ ui-Jj  <)A~! , In  Misr  the 
year  203.  Al  Mdmun. 

aU  To  God,  Tdher. 

As  Sary. 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1739. 

Beneath  the  area  of  the  obverse, 

Al  Trdk.  Above  inscription  in  area 
of  reverse,  aU  To  God.  Beneath  it 
Zu  r Ridsatein.  Mar- 
ginal legend,  aUIj^w 

Aju..C A1  1 1 
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Date. 


204 

204 


In  whose 

By  whom 

Cabinet. 

Edited. 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Eraehn. 

T.  1748. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 


]No  name. 

j In  Misr  the 

year  204.  Al  Maghreh. 

<d!  To  God,  Taller.  As 


204 

205 


E.  T.  K. 


205  E.  T.  E. 

206  E.  T.  R. 


T.  1749 
Inedited. 


T.  1769. 
T.  1781. 


Sarg. 

Zu  r Ridsatein. 

Beneath  the  inscription  in  the  area 
of  the  obverse,  Al  Maghreh. 

Above  that  on  the  area  of  the  re- 
verse,^ lls  idi  To  God,  Taker.  Below 
it,  Muhammad  ihn 

as  Sary.  In  Jamad  al  Akhera,  205, 
Muhammad  ihn  as  Sary  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mamun  to  be  Governor  of 
Egypt  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
who  had  held  that  post  for  the 
second  time  for  nearly  four  years 
(PI.  II.  No.  24). 

^ To  God. 

Beneath  the  inscription  on  the  area 
of  the  obverse,  <dli 

'Oheid  allah  ihn  as  Sary.  Above  that 
on  the  area  of  the  reverse, 

Al  Khalifah.  Below  it,  Al 

Mamun.  In  my  specimen  the  place 
of  mintage  is  not  given  ; in  other 
respects  it  answers  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  T.  No.  1781.  On  the 
death  of  Muhammad  ibn  as  Sary  in 
206,  his  brother,  ’Obeid  allah  ibn 
as  Sary,  was  appointed  to  succeed 

i him  in  the  government  of  Misr. 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

207 

Fraebn. 

T.  1788. 

In  all  respects  like  the  preceding 
dinar  excepting  the  date. 

207 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

This  dinar  is  the  first  specimen  of  a 
new  type  of  coin.  Firstly,  the  date 
appears  on  the  obverse  instead  of 
on  the  reverse  as  heretofore ; and 
secondly,  a new  quotation  from  the 
Koran  is  introduced  as  a marginal 
legend  ; thus. 

Obverse,  area — First  symbol,  a linear 
circle  separates  the  area  from  the 
inner  legend. 

Inner  legend, 

Marginal  legend,  ^ ^ y*V\  itU 

. JJ 1 ^ ^ 

A broader  linear  circle  surrounds 
this,  and  forms  a sort  of  rim. 

Eeverse,  area  in  three  lines — 

aUI  which  inscription  is 

separated  by  a double  linear  circle 
from  the  marginal  legend,  the 
second  general  symbol  as  far  as 

There  is  no  name  on  this  dinar,  so  I 
presume  it  to  have  been  struck  in 
Baghdad,  as  several  contemporary 
dirhams  are  extant  struck  at  that 
and  other  places  in  the  Mashrek 
hearing  this  legend — <d! , 
See  Tiesenhausen,  Kos.  1789,  1790 
(PI.  III.  Ko.  25). 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited, 

Descriptive  Eemarks. 

208 

Inedited. 

Obverse — ’Oieid 
al/a/i  ihn  as  Sary.  Eeverse,  above 
Al  Khalifah,  below 
Al  Mdmun, 

209 

E.  T.  E. 

T.  1798. 

Same  as  the  preceding  dinar  of  208. 

209 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

This  dinar  corresponds  exactly  with 
Tiesenhausen’s  Eo.  1798,  except- 
ing that  it  does  not  bear  the  name 
of  the  place  of  mintage,  which  of 
course  must  be  ‘^Misr.” 

210 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Date  on  the  obverse  and  marginal 
legend  y*V\  as  on  my 

dinar  of  207.  Eeverse  idl  To  God, 
above  the  inscription  in  the  area. 
On  the  obverse  there  is  no  line  of 
separation  between  the  area  and 
the  legends.  On  the  reverse  there 
is  one  circle.  The  second  symbol  is 
complete  as  far  as 

215 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Like  the  preceding  dinar.  The  place 
of  mintage  is  thus  given, 

A-mJ  AaO  A11  \ A.j^ 

j In  the  name 

of  God  this  dinar  was  struck  in 
Medinet  es  Salam  the  year  215 
(PL  III.  No.  26). 

After  the  date  of  this  dinar  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard 
to  the  places  of  mintage,  as  they  are  almost  invariably  men- 
tioned on  the  coins,  together  with  the  date.  I will  therefore 
conclude  this  notice  with  a list  of  some  still  unpublished 
dinars  in  the  two  collections. 

On  the  following  dinars  the  date  appears  on  the  obverse, 
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and  tlie  marginal  legend,  ^ <d! , is  also  on  the 

obverse,  like  the  dinars  above  described,  210  and  215. 


Date. 

In  tthose 
Cabinet. 

Bt  *whom 
Edited. 

Desceiptiye  Remaeks. 

219 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Misr. 

220 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Ilisr. 

222 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Medinet  es  Saldm  (PL 
III.  Wo.  27). 

225 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Dimashk.  On  the  reverse, 
above  the  inscription  in  the  area, 

To  God,  and  below  it, 

Al  M’utasem  lillah  (PI.  III.  No.  28). 

226 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Meru,  like  the  preceding  of  225. 

232 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Misr.  Eeverse  aUIj  (jbUl  j <dl 
To  God,  Al  WaiTiik  lillah. 

232 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Sanaa.  Obverse,^.i«^  Ja'afar. 
Eeverse,  To  God,  aiJU  Al 

Wathik  lillah.  This  Ja’afar  must  be 
the  son  of  Al  Wathik  billah,  who 
succeeded  his  father  under  the  name 
of  Al  Mutawakkel  ’al  allah.  A 

neatly  engraved  die  of  the  ordinary 
type  (PI.  III.  No.  29). 

234 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Mer-a.  Eeverse,  <dS  To  God, 
cl::?  Al  Mutawakkel  'al 

allah. 

236 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

jmJ  In  Sir  man  raa.  This  is 
a half  dinar,  judging  from  its  size  and 
weight.  Obverse,  ^AAIuAM- 

allah.  Eeverse,  ^dl  To  God, 
idll  Al  Mutawakkel  ’al  allah  (PI. 

III.  No.  30). 

238 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

I0...3J  In  Sanaa.  Like  that  of  the  same 
mint  dated  232,  but  without  the  name 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

Ja’afar,  and  with  the  name  of  the 
Khali fah  ^ Al  Ifuia- 

wak/cel  ' al  allah. 

240 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Misr.  Eeverse,  <dl  To  God, 
Al  Mutawaklcel  'al 

allah. 

242 

Inedited. 

In  Misr.  Obverse,  Al 

Mhta%  hillah.  Eeverse,  .-Lg  ^ 

Al  Mutawakkel  'al  allah. 

246 

Inedited. 

. Like  the  preceding  of  242. 

249 

Inedited. 

In  Misr.  Obverse  ^ 

Al  Ahbds,  son  of  the 
Commander  of  the  Faithful.  This  is 
Abbas,  son  of  Al  Masta’in  billah,  who 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne 
under  the  name  of  Al  M’utamed  ’al 
allah.  Eeverse  aISIj  Al 

Masfain  hillah  (PL  III.  Ko.  31). 

250 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding  of 
249, 

252 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Medinet  es  Saldm. 
Like  the  preceding. 

253 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Ash  Shdsh.  Eeverse,  above, 
<dl  To  God;  below,^^l  | idib 

Al  Mutaz  hillah,  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful. 

256 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

Ui»aJ  In  San  ad.  Eeverse,  above,  <d!  To 
God;  below,  <dSb  AlMuhtadi 

hillah,  j^\  Commander  of 

the  Faithful. 

257 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

A/4J  In  Medinet  es  Saldm.  Ob- 
verse, Ja'afar.  Eeverse,  _ <d! 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

258 

Inedited. 

258 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

259 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

260 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

261 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

263 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

263 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

268 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

270 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Desceiftive  Remarks. 

<d!l  To  God — Al  Mutamed 

’al  allah.  This  Ja’afar  is  the  son  of 
Al  Muwaffak,  afterwards  called  Al 
Mufawad  il  allah. 

1 Saj  In  Medinet es  Saldm.  Like 
the  preceding  dinar  of  257. 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding,  but 
beneath  the  name  on  the  reverse  is  a 
word  which  I cannot  decipher, 
j-jzAJ  In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding,  but 
in  place  of  the  word  I could  not  de- 
cipher I find  the  letter  j ox 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding. 

^ jiM.)  In  Sir  man  rda.  With  the 
same  word  on  the  reverse  as  on  the 
preceding  dinar  of  258  Misr. 
j..zA>  In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding. 

AAJA.4.J  In  Medinet  es  Saldm. 
Like  the  preceding. 

In  Samarkand.  Obverse,  be- 
neath the  first  symbol, 

Muwaffak  hillah.  Beverse,  above,  aU 
To  God;  below,  <*11!  ^ Al 

Mutamed  'al  allah. 

jUibillj  InalAhwdz.  Obverse,  above  the 
first  symbol,  y probably  lir  (right), 
and  below  it,  <J.U  \j  Al  Muwaffak 
hillah.  Eeverse,  above  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  area,  <tU  To  God  ; below  it, 
Al  Mutamed  'al  allah, 
jA  Zu’l  wazdratein,  holder 
of  two  Viziriats,  or  head  of  two  ad- 
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Date. 


273 


274 


In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

ministrations,  referring  to  Saad,  who 
was  Vizir  under  Al  M utamed  and  also 
under  Al  Muwaffak  (PI.  III.  No.  32). 
A dinar  of  small  size  without  place  of 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

mintage.  Obverse,  <d!b  Al 

Mtiwaffak  lillah.  Reverse,  above,  aD 
To  God ; below,  a1!1  Al 

M'utamad  ’al  allah  (PL  III.  No.  33). 
Aitij^lj  In  ar  Rajika.  Obverse,  below 

275 


E.  T.  R. 


Inedited. 


the  first  symbol,  <d!l  ^ Al 

Mufawa4  il  allah,  and  below  the  name 
a double  scroll  forming  a cross. 
Reverse,  above  the  inscription  in 
the  area,  <dl  To  God;  and  below  it, 
<dll  Al  M'utamed' al  allah, 

aUU  Ahmed  son  of 

al  Muwaffak  lillah,  and  the  letter  j 
or  . A remarkable  dinar,  as  it 
gives  the  names  of  the  reigning  Kha- 
lifah  Al  Mutamed,  of  his  brother  and 
coadjutor  Al  MuwaflFak,  and  of  bis 
nephew  Ahmed,  who  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded under  the  name  of  Al  Miitadid. 

This  dinar  gives  no  place  of  mintage. 
The  area  is  smaller  than  in  preceding 
dinars,  thus  giving  more  space  for  the 
double  marginal  legend.  Obverse, 
area,  beneath  the  first  symbol,^,A)c>- 
Ja'afar.  Reverse,  above  the  inscrip- 
tion in  the  area,  aU  To  God  ; below  it, 
aUI  .Jx  Al  Mutamed  ’al  allah 

Sh'ueib?  (PI.  III.  No.  34.) 
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Date. 


In  whose 
Cabinet. 


275  E.  T.  R. 

I 


I 


By  whom 
Edited. 


Descriptive  Remarks. 


Inedited. 


1 


In  Karkisiah.  This  is  a very  re- 
markable dinar,  and  would  perhaps 
be  more  correctly  classified  in  the 
Okeilide  dynasty.  I leave  it,  how- 
ever, in  this  list,  because  of  its  re- 
markable interest  bearing  on  the 
history  of  the  Abbassides. 


Obverse,  beneath  the  first  symbol, 
Al  JlTufawad  il  alldh, 
beneath  the  name  the  word  Muham- 
med  in  an  ornamental  form. 

Reverse  area, 

A_U 


♦ 


J. 

IS s n 

“To  God.  Muhammad,  the  Apostle 
of  God,  Al  M’utamed  ’al  allah  Ahmed, 
son  of  Al  Mufawad  il  allah  Muhammad, 
son  of  Safwan”  (PL  III.  Ho.  35). 


Ibn  al  Athir  says,  in  vol.  vii.  p.  276, 
that  in  the  year  169  (six  years  be- 
fore this  dinar  was  struck)  IbnSafwan 
al  ’Akeili  was  in  Xarkisia,  and  that 
Lulu,  a freed  slave  and  General  in 
the  army  of  Ahmed  ibn  Tulun,  having 
revolted  against  his  master,  fled  to  Al 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
£dit£i>. 

Descriptite  Remarks. 

281 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Muwaffak.  On  his  way  he  stopped 
at  Karkisia,  took  it  from  Ihn  Safwan, 
and  delivered  it  to  Ahmed  ihn  Malik 
ihn  Tawk.‘  This  dinar,  now  under 
consideration,  proves  that  Ihn  Safwan 
afterwards  retook  possession  of  this 
city,  though  I have  not  yet  found  an 
historical  record  of  the  fact. 

The  place  of  mintage  is  not  given  on 

281 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

this  dinar,  which  is  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  one  dated  275  without 
mintage.  It  is  remarkable  in  that 
the  name  A1  Mutamed  al  Allah  is 
still  preserved,  although,  according 
to  Ihn  al  Athir  and  other  authors, 
this  Xhalifah  died  in  the  year  279.^ 
InUamaddn.  Obverse,  area,  be- 

neath  the  first  symbol, \ iX^  t^.j^ 
'Omar,  son  of  'Aid  al  'Aziz.  Eeverse, 

w,  .cll^  [^n  ^ 

3 Uj3"^  ii'iy  <J=^ 

^ ^ ^ 3 ^ ^ ^ 3 3 ^ t„^x^ 

^ jluJ  ^Li^b  ^ <ijl:?-li  bb.^  bpUjjlj  (iJl 

* "i 

<^n  .■J!  ^ fcX4^>-l  .^J1  l.^..^iXwJ  ^ 

_ ^ 

iA/*i-*/*.ll  1^  y [fvl  Ax-j]  _j  ^ 


5 
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Date. 


In  whose  By  whom 
Cabinet.  Edited, 


Desceiptite  Kemares. 


above  the  inscription  on  the  area,  <dJ 
To  God.  Beneath  it, 

Al  Mutadid  lillah  (PI.  IV.  No.  36). 

It  seems  from  the  account  given  by  Ibn 
al  Athir  that  it  was  in  this  year  281 
that  Al  Mutadid  established  his  su- 
premacy in  the  eastern  district,  and 
appointed  ’Omar  ibn  ’Abd  el  ’Aziz, 
whose  name  appears  on  this  dinar  of 
Hamadan,  as  Governor  of  Nahavend, 
Ispahan  and  al  Kurj.* 


281 


E.  T.  E. 


Inedited. 


iUiyij  In  Ar  Rafikah.  Eeverse, 
aUIj  Ad. 1 Al  M'utadid  lillah. 


286 


C.  S.  G. 


Inedited. 


This  is  a beautiful  little  coin,  probably 
a third  of  a dinar,  without  place  of 
mintage.  Obverse,  area, 

1 ! To  God 

Al  M'utadid 
A.UU  lillah 

Marginal  legend.  The  first  symbol. 
Eeverse,  area. 

Commander 
of  the 
Faithful. 

Marginal  legend, 


^ j a!  1 A ..'7*  y 1 J \ A-AXx.^  \ j 1—9  C ^ ^ ^ 3 ^ 

jji  J 3 ySb  y aj.ji 

A-tC  j\s-  aJj  J .-I-  y jy}J^^\ y 

aIaA.’  — ! I aLc  ^ y Ajjl.(^i  j L 8 — Vide  Ibn  al 

Athir,  vol.  vii.  page  324. 

VOL.  VII. — [new  series.] 


19 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edued. 

Descripttve  Remarks. 

^ In  the  name 

of  God,  struck  in  the  year  386  (PI. 
IV.  No.  37). 

292 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Misr.  Above  the  inscription 
in  the  area  of  the  reverse,  <)JJ  To  God ; 
below  it,  idllj  Al  Mulctafi 

hillah.  This  is  a highly  interesting 
coin,  seeing  that  it  is  struck  by  the 
Khalifah  in  Misr  in  the  year  of  the 
overthrow  of  Sheyban  ibn  Ahmed  ibn 
Tulun,  who  was  the  last  representa- 
tive of  that  grand  but  short-lived 
dynasty  the  Tulunides  (PI.  IV.  No. 
38). 

293 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Hamaddn.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding of  292. 

293 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding  of 
292.  In  addition,  however,  it  has  a 
large  dot  beneath  the  inscription  of 
both  areas. 

293 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  TimasJik.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding of  292. 

294 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding  of 
292. 

294 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

jjij  In  Jium.  Like  the  preceding  of  292. 

296 

c.  s.  a. 

Inedited. 

In  3Iisr.  Eeverse,  above  the  in- 
scription in  the  area,  <dS  To  God;  below 
it,  idlb  Al  Muktadir  lillah. 

300 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

In  Ar  Rdjika.  Obverse,  area, 

• • 

<t_  Hi!  There  is  no  deity 

iS-s-  j but  God  alone. 

aJ  CSoj-Jli  H He  has  no  associate. 
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Date. 


300 


301 

301 

301 

302 

303 

306 

306 

312 

312 


In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

Desceiptive  Remarks. 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

^ ^j\  Abu  1 ’Abbas,  son  of 

the  Commander  of  the 
Eeverse,  area.  [Faithful. 

• <dl  • • To  God  • 

A 4 sr*  Muhammad 

■ij  the  Apostle 

• • 

a ! of  God 

<dllj  tJcJUJl  A1  Muktadir  billah. 

• -✓ 

• • 

In  Marrdn.  Like  the  preceding, 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

except  that  there  are  no  dots  on  the 
reverse.  The  1 is  here  introduced  in 
the  hundred,  and  also  in  the 

preceding  dinar.  A1  Muktadir’s  son 
Abu  ’1  Abbas  afterwards  succeeded  as 
Ar  Eadi  billah. 

In  Farah.  Like  the  preceding. 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

but  without  any  dots. 

In  Fimashk.  Like  the  pre- 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

ceding,  and  without  any  dots. 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding  of 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

the  same  date. 

In  2Iisr.  Like  the  preceding. 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  Medinet  es  Saldm. 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Like  the  preceding. 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding. 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

In  San’ad.  <dSlj  Al 

E.  T.  E. 

Inedited. 

Muktadir  lillah  (PI.  IV.  No.  39). 
Ind/i'sr.  Like  the  preceding  dinars 

Inedited. 

of  the  same  mintage. 

<U  In  Al  Muhammadiyeh.  Like 
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Date. 

In  whose 
Cabinet. 

By  whom 
Edited. 

312 

E.  T.  R. 

Inedited. 

313 

Inedited. 

314 

C.  S.  G. 

Inedited. 

I 


Descriptive  Remarks. 


the  preceding  dinar  of  Misr,  but 
smaller  in  size. 

In  Bimashk.  Like  the  pre- 
^ ceding  dinar  of  Misr. 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding  dinar. 

In  Sanaa.  Obverse  area,  first 
symbol,  the  j of  the  word 
having  an  ornamental  tail.  Legend, 

a] ^ <d]l 

ijJLs.  AjOjI  In  the  name  of 


316 


E.  T.  R. 


Inedited. 


God  this  dinar  was  struck  in  Sanaa 
the  year  314.  The  word  hundred 
is  suppressed,  probably  for  want  of 
space.  Outside  this  legend  is  a fillet, 
on  which  there  is  no  legend.  Re- 
verse, area,  above,  <dl  To  God ; below, 
Al  Muktadir  hillah. 
Legend,  ^ . A fillet 

without  legend  surrounds  this,  as  on 
the  obverse  (PI.  IV.  No.  40). 

In  Ardbil.  Obverse,  area. 


There  is  no  deity  but  God 
alone.  He  has  no  associate. 
Abu  1 Abbas,  son  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Eaithful. 
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Date. 


In  -whose  By  whom 
Cabinet.  Edited, 


Descriptive  Remarks. 


Reverse,  area, 


<d!  • 


A « S'* 


317 

322 


325 

325 


C.  S.  G. 


E.  T.  R. 

E.  T.  R. 


Inedited. 

Inedited. 


Inedited. 

Inedited. 


• To  God. 

Muhammad 

the  Apostle  of  God 

A1  Path,  son  of  A1  Afshln, 

Freedman  of  the  Commander  of  the 

Faithful  (PI.  IV.  No.  41). 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding  dinar 
of  the  same  mint. 

After 

the  name  of  the  place  there  is  a con- 
fused sign  like  J\ , which  may  be 
simply  a repetition  of  the  last  two 
letters  of  Suk  al  Ahwaz  from  the  die 
having  shifted  ; or  it  may  he  an  im- 
perfectly struck  preposition  ^ in, 
which  is  hardly  probable,  however, 
seeing  that  the  use  of  the  preposition 
before  the  date  of  the  year  had  been 
in  disuse  ever  since  the  early  Omeyade 
period.  Reverse,  above,  <dl  To  God  ; 
below,  Ar  Rady  hillah. 

Jj^***j  In  Silk  al  Ahwaz.  Like 
the  preceding. 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding ; 

I but  beneath  the  area  in  the  obverse  is 
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Date. 


1 ly  WHOSE 

By  whom 

1 Cabinet. 

1 

Edited. 

Descriptive  Remarks. 

a letter  ^ with  the  diacritical  point 
in  it,  probably  the  initial  of  the  word 
gooi. 


328 


329 


E.  T.  E, 


329 


E.  T.  E. 


335  C.  S.  G. 


Inedited. 


Inedited. 


Inedited. 


Inedited. 


In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding,  but 
in  place  of  the  letter  ^ is  a plain  dot  • 
and  on  the  reverse  at  the  bottom  of 
the  area  is  an  imperfect  ^ . 

In  Misr.  Like  the  preceding  as 
to  the  inscription,  and  the  dot  below 
the  inscription  in  the  area  of  the 
obverse. 

; In  Ifisr.  Eeverse,  above  the  usual 
inscription  in  the  area,  <dS  To  God;  and 
below,  aUIj  Al  Muttaki  hilldh. 

These  two  dinars,  struck  in  the  same 
year,  representing  the  last  of  one 
Khalif  and  the  first  of  his  successor’s 
reign. 

In  Sanad.  Obverse,  area,  first 
symbol,  the  j and  the  word 
j having  an  ornamental  tail.  Inner 
circular  legend, 


In  the  name  of  God  this  dinar  was 
struck  in  San’aa  the  year  335  ; the 
omitted.  On  the  marginal  fillet, 
(—^Struck in  San’aa.  Eeverse, 


AiJ  To  God. 

A 4. s.^*  Muhammad 

aU\  sj  the  Apostle  of  God. 
<!;il  Al  Muti’a  liUah. 
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Date. 


In  whose 
Cabinet. 


336 


C.  S.  G. 


338  C.  S.  G. 
343  C.  S.  G. 


355 


E.  T.  E. 


606 


C.  S.  G. 


Bt  whom 
Edixkd. 


Descriptive  Remarks. 


Inedited. 


Inedited. 

Inedited. 


Inedited. 


Inedited. 


Below  this  name  a star.  Inner  circular 
legend,  ^ J^^\  <dl . 

On  the  marginal  fillet,  Lv* 

By  order  of  the  Imam  ; or,  perhaps  it 
may  be  read^^  the  Emir.  This 
and  the  following  dinar  are  of  a new 
and  hitherto  unpublished  type.  The 
lettering  is  very  inferior  to  that  of 
all  preceding  dinars  (PI.  IV.  Ho.  42). 

In  Sanaa.  With  the  name  of 
<dUj  Al  Mustahji  lillah  (PI. 

IV.  Ho.  43). 

In  Sanad.  "With  the  name  of 
aUI)  Al  Mustahji  lillah. 

UxciJ  In  Sanaa.  With  the  name  of 
<jJJ  Al  Mutia  lillah  (PI.  IV. 

Ho.  44). 

In  Filastin.  This  dinar 'must 
have  been  struck  in  Palestine  (prob- 
ably in  Eamleh)  during  a temporary 
success  of  the  ’Abhasside  Khalifah 
against  the  Ekhshidites,  the  last  of 
whom,  AbuT  Eawaris,  was  soon  after- 
wards betrayed  to  the  Eatemites. 

Obverse,  area 

a__LJ1  )1\  j 


UJl 


The  Imam.  There  is  no  deity  but 
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Date. 


In  whose  By  wfom 
Cabinet.  Edited. 


Descriptive  Remarks. 


God  alone.  He  has  no  associate.  An 
Haser  ledin  illah,  Commander  of  the 
Faithful. 


Marginal  legend,  ^ J.J  ^ UJ 
Sx)  . Inner  circular  legend, 
1 Ia)  a!  1 1 Alb  ^ ^ ^ ^ ‘ * 

<0  Li  L1--W)  , In  the  name  of 

God  this  dinar  was  struck  in  Medinet 
es  Salam  the  year  606. 

Reverse,  area, 

aJ_!  A-^-.s;^1 


ij 

AaLs  lOJl 

Praise  be  to  God!  Muhammad  the 
Apostle  of  God.  May  God  be  propi- 
tious to  him ! 

Marginal  legend,  second  general  sym- 
bol. 


608 

614 

622 


■x« 

E.  T.  E 


Inedited. 

Inedited. 

Inedited. 


Like  the  preceding. 

Like  the  preceding. 

Like  the  preceding,  but  with  the  name 
ofitUl  j^\j jii^\  Az Zdherhiamr  illah, 
who  was  the  35th  Ahbasside  Khalifah, 
who  reigned  only  for  a few  months. 
(PI.  IV.  No.  45). 


I have  no  doubt  that  this  list  will  be  of  some  service  to 
the  Oriental  Numismatist  who  will  undertake  to  contribute 
to  the  new  edition  of  Marsden  the  article  on  the  coins  of  the 
Khalifahs  of  Bani  ’Abbas,  and  it  is  with  this  hope  that  I 
hasten  to  submit  it  to  you  for  publication. 
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Furthermore,  I subjoin  a list  of  the  mints  which  are 
proved  to  have  existed  under  the  Khalifahs  of  Bani  Umaya 
or  Bani  ’Abbas,  and  a sketch-map,  on  which  most  of  their 
names  will  be  found.  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  Muhammadan  Empire  at  that  early  period. 


Arabic  Names. 

No. 

No.  in 
T.’s 
List. 

No.  in 
Sorct’s 
List. 

Extracts  from 
Marasid  el  ’Ittila’a. 

1 

Abrashahr 

1 

1 

Said  to  be  the  place  also 
called  Nisapur. 

2 

Akhsiketh 

2 

16 

A city  in  Ma  wara  n N ahr, 
the  capital  of  Fargha- 
nah,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  of  Ash  Shash. 

3 

Azrabeijan 

3 

49 

A province  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Barda’ah, 
and  on  the  west  by  Ar- 
zanj  an, and  on  the  north 
by  the  country  of  the 
Deilam  and  At  Tarm. 
Its  chief  towns  are 
Tabriz,  formerly  called 
A1  Maraghah,  Khoey, 
Salmas,  XJrmiyah,  and 
Ardbil. 

4 

Arrau 

4 

An  extensive  province 
separated  from  Azra- 
beijan by  the  river  Ar 
Buss.  Amongst  its 
chief  towns  are  Kanzah 
or  Janzah,  Barza’ah, 
and  Shamkur. 

5 

Arrajan 

5 

V ulgarly  called  Arra- 
ghan.  AtowninFars, 
one  day’s  journey  from 
the  sea. 

6 

Ardbil 

23 

One  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Azrabeijan. 

7 

xAr  deshir 
Khurra 

6 

25 

One  of  the  finest  towns 
in  Fars. 

8 

A1  Ardun 

7 

24 

A district  in  Syria,  in- 
cluding the  Ghor  Taba- 
riyeh,  Sur  and  ’Akkah. 
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Arabic  Names. 

No. 

No.  in 
T.’s 
List. 

No. in 
Soret’s 
List. 

Extracts  from 
Marasid  el  ’Ittila’a. 

9 

Arminiyah 

8 

31 

A large  province  in  the 
north.  The  smaller  is 
Teflis,  the  larger  Khlat. 

10 

Fi'miyah 

9 

30 

A town  in  Azrabeijan. 

11 

I.spahan 

10 

46 

The  name  of  a province, 
and  also  of  its  capital, 
which  was  first  called 
Jey. 

12 

Istakhr 

11 

45 

The  largest  town  of  Fars. 

13 

Ifrikiyeh 

12 

52 

A vast  kingdom  south  of 
the  island  of  Sicily; 
the  westernmost  part 
being  south  of  the  is- 
land of  A1  Andalus. 

14 

Amad 

13 

64 

[Diar  Bekr,  Soret.~\ 

<Uj  A.H 

13 

Medinet 

Amol 

65 

[Tabaristan,  Soret.'] 

16 

Anderabah 

14 

69 

A village  2 parasangs 
from  Marw. 

17 

A1  Andalus 

15 

71 

A large  and  important 
island,  on  the  south  of 
which  is  the  strait  be- 
tween the  ocean  and 
the  sea  of  Eum,  the 
width  of  which  is  about 
12  miles. 

^lk3l 

18 

Antakieh 

16 

73 

The  capital  of  Ath  Tha- 
ghur  ash  Shamiyeh. 

jl^Sl 

19 

A1  Ahwaz 

17 

77 

First  called  A1  Ahwaz, 
but  softened  by  the 
Persians  to  its  present 
pronunciation,  as  they 
cannot  pronounce  the 

letter  ^ . Said  to  be  the 
same  as  Khuzistan. 

20 

AElia 

18 

87 

A name  of  Jerusalem. 

21 

A1  Bab 

19 

89 

Distant  from  Manbaj 
about  2 miles,  and  from 
Halab  about  10  miles. 
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Arabic  Names. 

No. 

No.  in 
T.’s 
List. 

No.  in 
Soret’s 
List. 

Extracts  from 
Marasid  el  ’Ittiia’a. 

l.Ur 

22 

Bukhara 

20 

102 

The  finest  city  of  Ma 
tvara  n K^ahr.  It  is  7 
days  from  Samarkand. 

A.' 

23 

Beda’ah 

21 

104 

24 

Badlis 

22 

105 

{bis) 

A town  in  Arminiyah, 
Khlat. 

25 

Bazghis 

23 

106 

[ Circonscription  d’Herat, 
Soret.^ 

ACi^J 

26 

Barza’ah 

24 

107 

A town  in  Azrabeijan. 
Said  to  be  Arran. 

!Sj^S\ 

27 

A1  Basrah 

25 

116 

In  al  ’Irak. 

28 

Ba’albak 

26 

118 

A city  3 days’  journey 
from  Dimashk. 

29 

Balkh  (Me- 
dinet) 

27 

120 

A celebrated  city  in 
Khorasan. 

UJl  ^ 

30 

Balkh  al 
Beida 

28 

121 

aL 

31 

Balad 

29 

122 

An  ancient  city  above 
Mawsil. 

^JJlJl\ 

32 

33 

AlBanjehir 

Bihkubaz  al 
Asfal 

30 

130 

A town  near  Balkh ; it 
has  a silver  mine. 

One  of  3 towns  on  the 
Euphrates  called  re- 
spectively Bihkubaz  al 
a’ ala,  Bihkubaz  al 
Awsat,  and  Bihkubaz 
al  Asfal. 

34 

Beit  Jebrin 

31 

A town  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Ghazzah. 

^yllAAAJ 

33 

Tuster  min 
al  Ahwaz 

32 

151 

36 

Teflis 

33 

154 

The  capital  of  Jurzan. 

37 

At  Teimrah 

34 

158 

One  of  two  villages  in 
Ispahan,  called  respec- 
tively . . . al  Kubra 
and  ...  as  Sughra. 

38 

Jurjan 

33 

166 

A celebrated  city  between 
Tabaristan  and  Eiora- 
san. 
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Arabic  Names. 

No. 

No.  in 
T.’s 
List. 

No.  in 
Soret’s 
List. 

I Extracts  from 

1 Marasid  el  ’Ittila’a. 

39 

A1  Jezirah 

36 

168 

40 

Jundey  Sa- 
pur 

37 

177 

, In  Khuzistan,  also  called 
Jundeishahpur. 

41 

Jey 

38 

181 

The  city  of  Ispahan. 

-✓  • 

42 

Hajar 

39 

183 

The  city  of  Al  Yamameh. 
[Capital  of  Yemen, 
Soret.^ 

* • ' 1 ' 1 

43 

44 

Harran 

A1  Husn  or 
al  Khushn 

40 

184 

An  ancient  city,  one  day’s 
journey  from  Eaha. 

45 

Halab 

41 

190 

A celebrated  city  in 
Northern  Syria. 

46 

Hums 

42 

193 

A celebrated  city  between 
Dimashk  and  Halab. 

U 

47 

Kbiina 

43 

211 

A small  town  in  Azra- 
beijan. 

48 

Debil 

44 

219 

In  Arminiyeh. 

49 

Darabjard 

45 

219 

(his) 

Capital  of  Nisapur,  in 
the  desert. 

50 

Destawa 

46 

222 

A town  in  Pars,  said  to 
be  Al  Ahwaz. 

51 

Dimasbk 

47 

225 

The  capital  of  Syria. 

L^\) 

52 

Eas  al  Ain 

48 

235 

The  name  of  a town  be- 
tween Harran  and 
Nasibein.  Formerly 
called  Ras  ain  al 
Khapur,  but  now  ab- 
breviated into  Ras  al 
’Ain.  The  river  flows 
into  the  Euphrates  at 
Karkisia  above  Ar 
Rahbah. 

^M\J\ 

53 

Ar  Eafikab 

49 

237 

A town  near  Ar  Ra^ah. 

>v^(*b 

54 

Eamhormuz 

50 

238 

In  Khuzistan. 

• -/ 

55 

Ar  Eahbah 

51 

240 

There  are  several  places 
of  this  name. 

^3J\\ 

56 

Ar  Eakkah 

52 

243 

When  Ar  Ralckah  was 
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T.’s 

soret’s 

Marasid  el  ’Ittila’a. 

List. 

List. 

mined,  Ar  Eafikah  be- 
came the  capital  in  its 
stead. 

57 

Ar  Eamleh 

53 

246 

Formerly  the  capital  of 

FilasFm,  eighteen  miles 
from  Jerusalem. 

\j,J\ 

58 

Ar  Eaha 

54 

248 

A city  in  Al  Jezirah  above 
Harran. 

59 

Ar  Eey 

55 

250 

The  chief  town  of  Jebal, 

’Irak  Ajamy. 

^Jj 

60 

Zerenj 

56 

252 

The  capital  of  Sejistan. 

61 

Sapur 

57 

259 

A town  25  parasangs 

from  Shiraz. 

62 

Sejistan 

58 

268 

A province  whose  capital 

is  Zerenj. 

63 

Sarakhs 

59 

273 

An  ancient  city  of  Khor- 

{bis) 

asan,  between  Msapur 
and  Marw. 

Jr’ 

64 

Surrak 

60 

274 

One  of  the  villages  of 

Al  Ahwaz. 

tT*r’ 

65 

Sir  man  raa 

61 

277 

Founded  by  al  Musta’a- 

sem,  between  Baghdad 
and  Takrit. 

66 

Sirmin 

62 

278 

A celebrated  village  near 

Halab. 

u'.Jr’ 

67 

Sirwan 

63 

279 

A small  town  in  Sejistan. 

68 

Salamiyeh 

64 

A village  in  the  desert, 

2 days’  journey  from 
Hamah. 

69 

Samarkand 

65 

288 

A celebrated  city  said  to 

have  been  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

The  capital  of  Saghd. 

South  of  the  valley  of 
Saghd. 

70 

As  Sus 

66 

297 

A town  in  Khuzistan. 

t i ^ * >-LlY* 

71 

Suk  al  Ah- 

67 

298 

[KhuzistaUj  Soret.^ 

waz 

V*  Jr 

72 

SukMurrah 

68 

299 

1 [Khuzistan,  Sorei.'] 
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Extracts  from 
Marasid  el  ’Ittila’a. 

73 

Seiraf 

69 

300 

[Farsistan,  Soret.] 

74 

Ash  Shash 

70 

305 

A city  near  Ar  Eey. 

75 

Shiraz 

71 

319 

The  capital  of  Fars. 

liCwn? 

76 

Sanaa 

72 

324 

The  capital  of  Yemen. 

77 

Sur 

73 

325 

A celebrated  ancient  city 
on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
projecting  into  the  sea. 

78 

Taharistan 

74 

329 

Also  called  Mazanderan. 

79 

Tabariyah 

75 

330 

One  of  the  cities  of  the 
Jordan,  built  on  the 
border  of  a lake  of  the 
samenarae,  3 days  from 
Dimashk. 

JW' 

80 

81 

Tanjah 

Al’aal 

76 

77 

337 

On  the  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Al  Maghreb,  one 
day’s  journey  from 
Cebta  (Ceuta). 

82 

A1  A.bbasi- 
yah 

78 

340 

Year  al  Kufah. 

j'r^' 

83 

A1  ’Irak 

79 

342 

An  extensive  province 
between  al  Mawsil  and 
’Abbadan. 

^IAam-C 

84 

TJsfan 

80 

345 

(bis) 

Year  Mekkah. 

85 

Askar  Mu- 
kram 

81 

344 

An  important  town  in 
Khuzistan. 

86 

Akkah 

82 

347 

A fortified  town  on  the 
coast  of  Syria. 

87 

Amman 

83 

350 

b8 

Ghazzah 

84 

A town  on  the  confines 
of  Syria,  towards  Misr. 
Two  parasangs  from 
’Askalan. 

(JMJlj 

89 

Fars 

85 

355 

An  extensive  province, 
bounded  by  Al  ’Irak  at 
Arrajan  ; Kerman  at 
Seirajan;  the  Indian 
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? 


\J^}> 


No. 


No.  in  I No.  in 
T.’s  Soret’s 
List.  List. 


U/ 


90 

91 

92 


93 

94 


95 


96 

97 

98 

99 

100 


101 


102 


A1  Pur  at 

Parah 

Pasa 


A1  Pustat 
Pilastin 


Pil 


AlKudsiyah 

Kasr  es  Sa- 
lana 
Kum 

Kinnisrln 

Karkisiah 


Kumis 


Kerman 


86 


87 


88 

89 


90 


91 

92 


93 

94 


Extracts  from 
JIarasid  el  ’Ittila’a. 


365 

370 


371 

373 


376 


392 


395 

397 


95 


96 


400 


419 


Ocean  at  Seiraf ; and 
Sind  at  Mikran.  Its 
chief  towns  are  Istakhr, 
Ardeshir  Khurra,  Dar- 
abjard,  and  Sapur. 

Kame  given  to  many 
villages  irrigated  by 
the  liver  Euphrates. 

A city  of  Sejistan. 

A beautiful  city  in  Pars, 
4 days’  journey  from 
Shiraz,  and 8 parasangs 
from  Kazarun. 

Hear  al  Kahirah. 

[Palestine.]  The  south- 
ern district  of  Syria, 
nearest  to  Misr.  Its 
capital  is  Jerusalem. 

An  ancient  city  in  Kha- 
warizm  ; first  called 
Pil,  afterwards  Man  su- 
rah, and  now  called 
Karkanj . 


Built  byHarun  ar  Bashid 
near  ar  Eakka. 


A city  one  day’s  journey 
from  Halab. 

A city  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Khapur.  It 
is  partly  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  partly  on 
the  Khapur. 

A district  in  Tabaristan. 
Itscapitalis  Damghan, 
between  Ar  Key  and 
Kisapur. 

A district  between  Pars, 
Makran,  Sejistan  and 
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No.  in 

Extracts  from 

List. 

List. 

Marasid  el  'Ittila’a. 

Khorasan,  celebrated 
for  its  tiu  mines. 

103 

Kankawar 

97 

104 

A1  Ivufah 

91 

440 

The  celebrated  city  in  Al 

’Irak. 

j;! 

105 

Ludd 

99 

448 

A city  in  Filastin,  near 

Jerusalem. 

106 

Maridin 

100 

454 

A fortified  city  in  Al 

Jezirah,  looking  to- 
wards Dara  and  ISTasi- 

bein. 

107 

Mahal  Bas- 

101 

458 

A name  applied  to  Naha- 

rah 

vend  (as  well  as  to 
Hamazan  and  Kum), 
because  they  were  con- 

quered  by  the  people 
of  Al  Basrah. 

108 

Mah  al  Ku- 

102 

459 

Ad  Denawar,  so  called 

fah 

because  conquered  by 
the  people  of  Al  Kufah. 

109 

Mahy 

103 

460 

One  of  two  villages  near 

Marw,  together  called 
Al  Mahiau. 

>• 

110 

Al  Muhra- 
kah  (for 
Al  Mubari- 

104 

461 

A town  of  Khawarizm. 

kah) 

4X^,:u.n 

111 

Al  Muta- 

105 

463 

Near  Samarra. 

AJwW.s'^I 

■wakkeli- 

yeh 

112 

AlMuharn- 

106 

465 

In  Ar  Bey.  [auparavant 

madiyeh 

Bey,  Soret.~\ 

a^LuuI  \ Ax.'  A.’* 

113 

Medinet  es 

108 

474 

Old  name  of  Baghdad. 

r 

Salam 

I^LaIaau! 

114 

Medinet  es 

107 

Seteilim 

(for  Med. 
etTeslim) 

472 

115 

Al  Mazar 

109 

471 

In  Meisan,  between 

(6is) 

VV  asit  and  Basrah. 
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List. 

Marasid  el  ’Ittila’a. 

jr* 

116 

Marw 

no 

480 

The  capital  of  Khorasan. 

117 

Misr 

111 

487 

The  name  of  Egypt  and 

of  its  capital. 

118 

ilaadan 

112 

493 

Near  Khlat  in  Armini- 

Bajines 

yah. 

l-uJ  1 

119 

Ma  adan  ash 

113 

494 

Shash 

120 

Ma’aratMis- 

114 

Eive  parasangs  from 

rein 

Halab. 

121 

Manazir 

115 

499 

In  Xhuzistan. 

^ 1 \ 

122 

A1  Mansu- 

116 

505 

rah 

123 

A1  Mawsil 

117 

511 

One  of  the  largest  cities 

in  the  Muhammadan 
Empire.  It  is  the  gate 
of  Al  ’Irak  and  the  key 
of  Khorasan.  I have 
often  heard  it  said  that 
there  are  three  cele- 
brated cities,  namely 
Nisapur,  because  it  is 
the  gate  of  the  East; 
Dimashk,  because  it  is 
the  gate  of  the  "West ; 
and  AlMawsil,  because 
a person  going  to  either 
of  them  must  pass 
through  it.  It  is  74 
parasangs  from  Bagh- 

dad. 

124 

Al  Mahdi- 
yah 

118 

501 

[Eraque  Arabique,  Soret] 

125 

Meisan 

119 

514 

A populous  district  be- 

tween  Wasit  and  Al 
Basrah. 

126 

Nasibein 

120 

520 

Also  called  Nasibun.  In 

Jezirah,  on  the  caravan 
road  between  Al  Maw- 
sil  and  Dimashk. 

127 

ISTahawand 

121 

128 

Nahr  Tira 

122 

527 

Near  Al  Ahwaz. 

VOL.  VII. — [new  sekies.] 
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T.’s 
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No.  in 
Soret’s 
List. 

Extracts  from 
Marasid  el  ’Ittila’a. 

129 

Neisapur 

123 

528 

Thirty  parasangs  from 
Marw. 

J 

130 

Wasit 

124 

537 

Half-way  between  A1 
Basrah  and  A1  Kufah. 

131 

A1  Hashe- 
miyah 

125 

529 

A town  near  A1  Kufah. 

l\jb 

132 

Herat 

126 

530 

One  of  the  oldest  towns 
of  Khorasan. 

133 

Harunabad 

127 

531 

134 

A1  Harani- 
yah 

128 

532 

A small  town  near  Mar- 
a’ ash,  in  the  Syrian  pass 
of  Mount  al  Lukkam, 

founded 

by  Harun  ar  Rashid. 

135 

Hamadan 

129 

533 

A city  with  120  villages. 

136 

A1  Tama- 
meh 

130 

550 

[Pour  Hadjr  Yemen, 
Soret.'] 

COERECTIONS, 


Page  281,  on  coin  dated  236,  read  j instead  of  ..  . 

,,  296,  No.  20  (Soret  89),  dele  the  statement  ‘Distant  from,’  etc., 
and  read,  ‘A  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  also 
called  Darhand.’ 

,,  297,  No.  33,  read  instead  o/jl^,J. 


Art.  XIV. — The  Northern  Frontagers  of  China.  Part  II. — 
The  Origines  of  the  Manchus.  By  H.  H.  Howorth. 


For  the  name  Manchu  several  etymologies  have  been  pro- 
posed. Klaproth  says  that  the  Chinese  characters  represent- 
ing it  mean  a well-peopled  island,  and  that  it  is  probably  of 
Chinese  origin ; the  Tatar  hordes  in  early  times  liking  to 
adopt  Chinese  soubriquets.  The  Thibetans  transcribe  the 
name  Mandjhau,  and  some  have  thought  it  to  be  of  Thibetan 
origin.  Remusat  has  devoted  several  pages  of  his  magnum 
opus  to  a discussion  of  the  subject,  but  without  arriving  at 
any  satisfactory  conclusion.^  Palladius  tells  us  that  the 
name  Mantszuin,  i.e.  Chinese  soldiers,  was  applied  to  a large 
number  of  Chinese  emigrants  settled  by  Khubilai  Khan  on  the 
borders  of  Corea  to  resist  a threatened  attack  from  Japan. 
It  may  be  that  it  was  from  these  emigrants  that  the  name  was 
first  derived.^  It  may  be,  again,  that  the  name  is  connected 
with  the  Corean  deity  Manchusri,  who  lived,  says  Palladius, 
according  to  the  Corean  Buddhists,  in  the  Changpo  Shan 
mountains,  i.e.  in  the  cradle-land  of  the  Manchus,  vide  infra? 
This  last  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  reasonable  etymology. 

In  regard  to  the  pedigree  of  the  race,  all  the  authorities 
seem  agreed  in  one  thing,  namely,  in  deriving  them  from  the 
Juchi,  i.e.  the  Tungusic  tribes  which  gave  a dynasty  to 
China  known  as  the  Kin  or  Golden.  The  Mongol  account 
in  Ssanang  Setzen  calls  the  founder  of  the  Manchu  empire 
an  offshoot  of  the  family  of  ancient  Manchu  Altan  Khans 
{i.e.  the  Kin  Emperors).^  Altan  in  Mongol,  and  Kin  in 

' See  Eecherches  sur  les  Langues  Tartares,  14  et  sequitur. 

- See  Palladius’s  Expedition  through  Manchuria,  Journal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  xlii.  p.  154. 

3 Palladius,  op.  cit.  p.  164. 

Ssanang  Setzen,  p.  285. 
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Cliinese,  both  mean  Golden.^  The  Chinese  annals  trans- 
lated by  De  Mailla  make  them  descend  from  the  Juchi  of 
Nankoan,  one  of  the  three  divisions  into  which  they  separate 
the  Juchi ; while  the  tradition  of  the  Manchus  themselves 
is  that  they  were  sprung  from  the  Wild  Juchi. These 
accounts  are  amply  confirmed  by  the  linguistic  evidence  col- 
lected by  my  friend  Mr.  Wjdie  and  others,  and  to  which  I 
shall  refer  at  greater  length  in  a future  paper. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  examine  the  Manchu  tra- 
dition about  their  origin.  Like  other  similar  traditions,  this 
commences  in  the  realm  of  fable.  The  cradle-land  of  the 
race  is  the  great  knot  of  mountains  which  forms  the  northern 
buttress  of  Corea,  and  which  consists  of  two  closely-connected 
ranges,  the  Changpo  Shan  or  Great  White  Mountains,  and 
the  Jwuliui  range.  The  Archimandrite  Palladius  saj'^s  of  the 
former  : “ The  sacred  importance  of  the  White  Mountains 
has  been  recognized  in  the  Far  East  for  ages.  They  are  first 
heard  of  under  the  name  of  Bukhian  Shan,  a name  not  of 
Chinese  origin,  but  reminding  one  of  the  Mongol  Burkhan, 
as  the  Kentei  Mountains  in  Mongolia  were  called  in  ancient 
times.”  ^ Burkhan  is  in  fact  the  Mongol  for  God’s  Moun- 
tain or  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  may  be  further  compared 
with  the  Sacred  Mountain  of  the  Kalmuks,  the  Bogdo-ula. 

Bukhian  Shan  is  also  the  same  name  as  the  Bukuri  of 
Klaproth,  a mountain  whose  name,  he  says,  he  failed  to  find 
in  this  part  of  Manchuria,  and  referred,  quite  unnecessarily, 
to  the  district  of  the  Amur.  The  Emperor  Kien-lung,  in  his 
Eulogium  on  the  city  of  Mukden  (translated  with  notes  by 
Klaproth),  says:  “Our  dynasty  of  Tai  Thsing  had  its  origin 
in  remote  times  in  the  Great  White  Mountains.  There  is 
Lake  Tamun  (?  Great  Lake),  whose  circumference  is  eighty  li, 
whence  flow  the  Yalu  (the  great  river  flowing  into  the 
Yellow  Sea),  the  Khong  tung  (the  Sungari),  and  the  Aikhon 
{i.e.  the  Hurka).”  This  is  apparently  a mistake  of  the 

' Schmidt’s  note,  ibid.  p.  421. 

* Plath’s  Mandschurey,  p.  228. 

^ Expedition  through  Manchuria,  Journal  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
vol.  xlii.  p.  163. 
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Imperial  geographer’s,  for  we  know  no  lake  the  source  of 
these  rivers. 

The  Tung-hua-loa,  a MS.  history  of  the  Manchu  dynasty, 
describes  the  cradle  of  the  dynasty  as  the  Mount  Bukhuri 
(i.e.  the  Sacred  Mountain),  east  of  the  Great  White  Mountain, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  lake  Bukhuri  {i.e.  the  Sacred 
Lake).  This  lake  we  may  identify  with  great  probability 
with  the  great  Manchurian  lake  of  Hinka,  which  does  lie 
just  to  the  east  of  the  main  range  of  the  Great  White 
Mountain.  At  all  events,  we  may  fix  upon  the  mountains 
inclosing  and  forming  the  watershed  to  the  river  Hurka  as 
the  district  whence  the  Manchu  dynasty  sprang.  The  story 
of  the  origin,  as  told  in  the  Tung-hua-loa,  may  be  compared 
with  the  Lamaist  traditions  about  the  origin  of  the  Mongol 
Imperial  family,  etc.  It  runs  thus:  “According  to  an  old 
tradition,  there  formerly  lived  near  the  Lake  Bukhuri  three 
supernatural  virgins,  the  eldest  called  Tzu-gurun,  the  second 
Jing-gurun,  and  the  third  Foe-gurun.  One  day  they  were 
bathing  in  the  lake,  when  a sacred  magpie  let  fall  on  the 
robe  of  the  youngest  a red  fruit  which  it  had  in  its  beak. 
The  virgin  ate  it,  and  became  pregnant.  She  gave  birth  to  a 
.son,  who  could  speak  from  his  birth,  and  whose  stature  and 
appearance  were  remarkable.  The  eldest  sister  was  asked 
what  name  should  be  given  to  the  child.  ‘ Heaven  has 
given  him  thee  to  re-establish  peace  among  us ; call  him, 
therefore,  Aishin-Giyoro.  We  give  thee  the  surname  Buk- 
huri Yongchon.’  AVhen  his  mother  had  entered  the  icy  cave 
of  the  dead,  the  son  got  into  a little  boat,  and  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  (i.e.  of  the  Hurka).  He  at  length  landed, 
and  sat  among  the  reeds.  The  canton  where  he  landed  was 
occupied  by  three  families,  whose  chiefs  lived  in  discord  with 
one  another.  There  he  was  found  by  those  who  went  to 
fetch  water.  They  could  not  help  admiring  him,  and  went 
to  tell  their  friends,  who  came  and  asked  his  name.  ‘ I was 
born,’  he  said,  ‘of  the  celestial  virgin  Foe-gurun.  Heaven 
meant  me  to  terminate  your  quarrels.’  They  thereupon 
chose  him  as  their  chief,  and  he  lived  east  of  the  Great 
White  Mountain,  in  the  town  of  Odoli,  situated  on  the 
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plain  Omokho.  His  kingdom  bore  the  honorary  name  of 
Manchu.” 

The  evidence  of  Aishin-Giyoro’s  existence  was  strong 
enough  to  convince  the  sceptical  Abel  Remusat ; and  if  he 
was  an  historical  personage,  he  probably  lived  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  authority  of  the 
Mongol  dynasty  had  reached  a low  ebb.  In  the  Eulogium  of 
Mukden,  the  Emperor  Kien-lung,  his  descendant,  tells  us  that 
his  family  name  was  Giyoro,  and  that  his  honorary  title  was 
Aishin,  i.e.  Golden,  upon  which  title  we  have  already  en- 
larged. In  regard  to  the  three  families,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  by  them  we  are  to  understand  the  Han  Hala  [i.e. 
three  families),  who  are  clearly  pointed  out  as  the  kernel  of 
the  Manchus.  Han  Hala,  translated  into  Chinese,  becomes 
San  Sing,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  an  important  town  at 
the  outfall  of  the  Hurka  into  the  Sungari,  where  the  Han 
Hala  still  have  their  seats.  The  three  families  are  no  doubt 
to  be  also  identified  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  Hssunu 
Jurtshid  of  the  Mongol  narrative  (Ssanang  Setzen,  p.  285). 
Hssunu  means  those  living  on  the  water,  and  answers  to  the 
Su  in  the  Su  Mongol  of  Dupiano  Carpini  (Schmidt,  note  to 
Ssanang  Setzen,  p.  421). 

The  site  of  OdoH  is  fixed  by  the  Chinese  geographers  on  the 
banks  of  the  La  fuchen  pira,  43°  35'  N.  lat.,  and  128°  E.  long., 
that  is,  on  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Hurka.  Its  position  is 
marked  in  the  map  of  Manchuria  attached  to  Williamson’s 
Travels  in  North  China,  and  the  town  itself  is  described  in 
Du  Halde’s  narrative.  These  facts  are  conclusive  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Manchus  themselves,  the  valley  of  the  Hurka 
is  their  mother-land.  According  to  the  Chinese  accounts, 
the  Manchus  are  to  be  identified  with  the  Juchi  of  Nankoan; 
and  although  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  deal  in  etymologies 
for  those  who  are  not  skilled  in  a language,  I would  suggest 
the  identification  of  the  Nankoan  of  the  Chinese  accounts 
with  Ninguta,  the  chief  town  on  the  Hurka.  So  that  the 
Juchi  of  Nankoan  mean  simply  the  Juchi  of  Ninguta. 

Contrasted  with  the  Juchi  of  Nankoan,  we  have  in  the 
Chinese  accounts  the  Juchi  of  Pekoan.  These  Juchi  of 
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Pekoan,  again,  we  may,  from  several  considerations,  identify 
witk  the  four  tribes,  Khada  or  Hata,  Ula  or  Wala,  Yekhe 
or  Yehe,  and  Khuifa  or  Kuifa,  which  are  found  in  the 
Manchu  accounts  in  constant  feud  with  the  Manchus  proper, 
just  as  the  Juchi  of  Pekoan  are  with  those  of  Nankoan,  in 
the  Chinese  narrative,  and  which  were  comprised  in  one 
kingdom  known  as  that  of  Khulun.^  This  is  doubtless  the 
kingdom  known  to  the  Mongols  as  that  of  the  Engke  Tsaghan 
Jurtshid.^  The  situation  of  these  tribes  is  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  Ye-he  tribe,  according  to  Mr.  Meadows,  occupied  the 
angle  of  Manchuria  proper,  which  has  Liau  East  on  its  south, 
and  Eastern  Mongolia  on  its  west.®  There  is  still  a ruined 
fortress  here  thus  mentioned  by  Palladius:  “Passing  the  for- 
tress of  Eh-heh  Khotan,  the  former  residence  of  a prince 
(beh  leh)  of  a Manchu  tribe  called  Eh  heh  (i.e.  Ye-he  with  a 
different  orthography),  the  road  approaches  the  station  of 
Eh-heh  (I  heh).  The  sides  of  the  fortress  measure  fifty  to 
seventy  fathoms  in  length,  and  are  two  fathoms  high ; its 
shape  is  that  of  a parallelogram  with  rounded  corners.  This 
fortress  was  evidently  not  the  work  of  Chinese  hands.”*  He 
marks  it  on  his  map  about  43°  5'  H.  lat.,  and  124°  40'  E. 
long.,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  Ye-hoh-djan  of  Williamson’s 
map. 

The  Khada  or  Hata  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
fortress  still  marked  in  the  maps,  both  of  Williamson  and 
Palladius,  as  Hata.  It  is  within  the  ancient  row  of  pali- 
sades. The  latter  author  says,  “ The  upper  course  of  this  stream 
{i.e.  the  Tsing  ho,  a tributary  of  the  Liau  ho)  flows  past  the 
fortress  of  Hata,  once  inhabited  by  a people  of  that  name” 
(op.  cit.  159).  This  fortress  was  close  to  the  Ming  frontier 
fort  of  Ki-Yuan-hien. 

The  Ula  or  Wala  are  mentioned  by  the  same  author  (op. 
cit.  158)  in  the  following  passage.  “ The  station  of  Eh  lu  or 
Hu,  situated  between  two  branches  of  the  range  (i.e.  a range 

' See  Klaproth’s  note  on  the  Eulogium  on  Mukden. 

* Ssanang  Setzen,  p.  285. 

^ Williamson,  op.  cit.  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

Palladius,  op.  oil.  p.  160. 
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north  of  llama  ling),  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town,  Eh-lu-hien,  called  after  some  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Manchuria  the  Eh  lu  (Yih-low).” 

The  Khuifa  were  no  doubt  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Khuifa,  on  the  river  Khuifa,  an  important  feeder  of  the 
Sungari.  These  four  tribes,  who  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
chronicles,  and  who,  I believe,  were  certainly  the  Juchi  of 
Pekoan,  occupied  the  south-western  portion  of  Manchuria, 
and  lay  between  the  Manchus  proper  of  Ninguta  and  the 
Chinese  frontier.  I believe  them  to  descend  very  directly 
from  the  Juchi  tribes  who  founded  the  Kin  Empire  in 
China.  How  far  their  authority  extended  northwards  I 
do  not  know,  but  probably  a good  deal  north  of  Girin. 

Besides  the  Juchi  of  Nankoan  and  of  Pekoan,  a third 
kind  of  Juchi  were  known  to  the  Chinese,  namely,  the  Wild 
Juchi. 

The  Wild  Juchi  were  chiefly  so  called  because  they  were 
entirely  independent  of  the  Chinese,  paying  them  no  tribute, 
neither  did  they  molest  their  frontiers,  but  traded  peaceably 
with  them  at  a mart  situated  near  Kai-Yuen.  The  Chinese 
called  their  land  Kien  tcheou.^  They  were  doubtless  the 
Juchi  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Sungari,  who  were  known 
to  Khabarof  and  his  Cossacks  as  Ducheri.^ 

Having  mapped  out  the  distribution  of  the  several  sections 
of  the  Juchi,  we  may  now  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
origin  of  the  Manchu  nation.  Of  Aishin-Giyoro  we  are  told 
little  more  than  that  he  was  surnamed  Gorokingamafa,  in 
Chinese  Yuan  tsu,  that  is,  most  remote  ancestor.  After 
some  generations,  the  Manchus  rebelled  against  his  family, 
and  exterminated  it,  with  the  exception  of  a young  man 
named  Fan  cha  kin,  who  fled  to  a desert  canton.  They 
pursued  him,  but  a magpie  settling  on  his  head,  they  mistook 
him  for  the  decayed  branch  of  a tree.^  For  this  reason  the 
magpie  is  highly  reverenced  among  the  Manchus,  and  a 
feast  takes  place  every  year  at  the  spot  where  Fan  cha  kin 

' Plath’s  Mandschurei,  p.  228. 

^ See  Ravenstein’s  Amur,  p.  19. 

3 The  Tung-hua-loa,  translated  by  Klaproth,  vide  ante. 
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was  saved.  All  this  is,  of  course,  pure  legend,  and  its  chief 
value  is  in  fixing  the  traditional  homeland  of  the  race.  We 
now  get  on  firmer  ground.  After  some  generations,  we  are 
told,  lived  Chau  tsu,  who  is  clearly  an  historical  personage, 
and  has  a distinct  place  in  the  Imperial  genealogy. 

Before  criticizing  this  portion  of  the  story,  I would  remark 
on  the  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of  entirely  reconciling 
the  account  of  the  Origines  of  the  Manchu  dynasty,  as  col- 
lected from  native  tradition,  with  that  contained  in  De 
Mailla’s  narrative.  The  latter  seems  to  me  to  be  at  fault  in 
certain  places,  and  makes  one  wish  that  the  second  volume  of 
Delamarre’s  translation  of  the  Ming  Annals,  dealing  with 
this  period,  were  published.  The  first  mention  of  the  Juchi 
or  Nutche  of  hfankoan  in  De  Mailla  is  in  volume  x.  p.  342, 
where  he  says,  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  Suenti  the  Nutche 
of  Nankoan  quarrelled  with  the  Wild  Nutche,  and  robbed 
them  of  a portion  of  their  territory.  Suenti  reigned  from 
1426  to  1437.  So  that  this  happened  in  1430  ; and  it  may 
be  that  it  is  with  this  increase  of  territory  that  the  Manchus 
considered  their  nation  to  have  been  constituted,  while  its 
author  was  placed  at  the  head  of  their  list  of  Wangtis  or 
Emperors.  If  so,  the  author  of  this  increase  was  Chau  tsu. 
His  name  in  full  was  Chau  tsu  Yuen  Wangti,  i.e.  the 
Emperor  who  was  first  of  the  race,  and  in  Manchu  Deribuhka 
mafa  da  Wangti,  i.e.  the  founding  forefather,  the  primitive 
exalted  Emperor.  According  to  the  Manchu  account,  he  sub- 
jected the  country  for  1500  li,  i.e.  150  leagues,  west  of  Odoli, 
and  annexed  Khulan  Khada  and  Khetu  Ala.  Khulan  Khada 
is  doubtless  the  Hata  above  mentioned ; while  Khetu  Ala, 
the  Hih-too-a-la  of  Mr.  Meadows  and  others,  is  “ the  present 
city  of  Hing  king  or  Yenden,  situated  on  a small  eastern 
feeder  of  the  Liau  at  about  ninety  miles  to  the  east  of 
Mukden.”^  It  is  with  Mukden  held  sacred,  from  containing 
some  of  the  Imperial  sepulchres. 

To  him  succeeded  his  son,  the  so-called  fifth  ancestor,  who 
was  called  Sing-tsu-tche-wangti,  or  the  Emperor  who  has  in- 


' Meadows,  in  "Williamson’s  Journeys  in  North  China,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
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creased  the  race,  in.  Manchu  Yendem  bukha  mafa  tonto  wangti, 
the  noble  and  august  emperor.  He  bad  six  sons,  each  of  whom 
bad  a separate  heritage.  Decbiku  lived  at  Guirtcba,  Liucben 
at  Akba-kbolo,  Sotsbangga  at  Kholo  gasban,  Su  tsu  at  Kbetu 
Ala,  Bulanga  at  Nimala,  and  Busai  at  Dchanggia.  These 
six  brothers  were  called  the  six  chiefs  (Ningudai  Beile). 
They  brought  their  realm  to  great  prosperity,  and  surrounded 
their  territory  with  a palisade.^  This  inclosure  is  said  to 
have  given  its  name  to  the  great  town  of  Hinguta,  on  the 
Hurka.  Of  these  brothers,  the  suzerain  who  ruled  at  the 
metropolis,  Kbetu  Ala,  was  Su  tsu;  beside  that  town,  he  had 
five  others,  the  nearest  one  being  five,  and  the  furthest  twenty 
li  from  Khetu  Ala.-  He  was  the  so-called  fourth  ancestor. 
His  name  in  the  register  was  Hing  tsu-y-Wangti,  i.e.  the 
Emperor  who  has  made  the  race  to  shine,  in  Manchu  Mukdem 
bukhe  mafa  gosingga  wangti,  the  distinguished  ancestor, 
gracious  and  august  emperor.  I believe  it  is  to  his  reign 
that  we  must  assign  the  statement  in  He  Mailla’s  narrative 
that  the  conquest  of  so  much  territory  [vide  ante)  so  inflated 
the  Juchi  of  Hankoan,  that  in  the  reign  of  Ou  tsong  (1506- 
1522)  they  refused  to  pay  tribute. 

Hing  tsu  had  five  sons,  Lidun  baturu,  Ergonen,  Giarkan, 
Hian  tsu,  and  Talkha  Bianggu.^  Of  these,  the  fourth  became 
Emperor  under  the  name  of  Hian  tsu  siuan-wang-ti,  or  the 
Emperor  who  has  made  the  race  known,  in  Manchu  He  tu 
lekhe  mafa  khafum  bukha  wangti,  i.e.  the  illustrious  ancestor, 
the  august  and  extensive  Emperor.  He  was,  I believe,  the 
Wangti  of  He  Mailla’s  account.  This  says  that  in  the  reign 
of  Chi  tsong  (1522  to  1567),  Wangti,  the  chief  of  the  Juchi 
of  Nankoan,  determined  to  again  send  tribute  to  the  Chinese 
court.  He  who  bore  it  returned  home  with  a rich  girdle  of 
gold  and  many  other  costly  presents  for  his  master.  This 
gained  the  Wangti  great  distinction  among  the  Juchi,  who 
began  to  fear  him.  Some  time  after,  his  uncle,  Wang  Tchong 
(Wang  = a Chinese  title),  presuming  on  the  power  of  his 

* Plath’s  Mandscliurey,  pp.  231-32. 

2 Klaproth’s  Memoires  relatifs  a I’Asie,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 

^ Klaproth,  op.  cit. 
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nephew,  killed  in  a dispute  Cheaukonke,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Nangkia  and  Chinkia,  the  chiefs  of  Pekoan,  To 
revenge  his  death,  this  horde  intercepted  the  tribute  which 
the  Wangti  was  sending  to  the  court,  and  also  captured 
thirteen  of  his  strongholds,  leaving  him  only  fived  This 
was,  doubtless,  a disastrous  war,  and  its  consequences  are, 
doubtless,  referred  to  in  another  passage  in  De  Mailla,  in 
which  he  is  describing  a conference  held  between  the  rival 
Juchi  of  Nankoan  and  Pekoan  at  the  instance  of  the 
Chinese  commander,  Li  tching  leang,  and  where  he  says 
that  formerly  the  land  of  the  Juchi  was  divided  into  999 
districts,  of  which  700  belonged  to  those  of  ISTankoan  and 
their  leader  "Wangti,  and  299  to  those  of  Pekoan;  but  that 
the  latter,  by  right  of  conquest,  had  then  obtained  the  greater 
part  of  these  districts.^ 

Hian  tsu  had  two  wives.  One  was  a daughter  of  Agan 
dondon,  who  bore  the  title  of  Siuan  Wang  heou ; the  other 
was  of  the  family  of  Khitara.  By  the  former  he  had  three 
sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  became  the  Emperor  Thai-tsu.^ 
When  the  latter  was  only  ten  years  old,  he  lost  his  mother ; 
hut  the  father’s  second  wife  took  charge  of  him.  On  turning 
to  De  Mailla’s  account,  we  find  him  stating  that  Wangti 
had  four  sons,  Hurhan,  Sanmatu,  Kankulu,  and  Monkupolo, 
of  whom  the  second  died  young,  leaving  therefore,  three  of 
these  brothers.  I may  say  that  Hurhan  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
Chinese  form  of  Gurkhan,  i.e.  Great  Khan,  a title  in  con- 
stant use  among  the  Mougols,  and  very  applicable  to  Thai-tsu, 
the  great  hero  of  the  Manchus,  who  is  not  mentioned  eo 
nomine  by  De  Mailla ; and  I have  no  hesitation  in  identify- 
ing him  as  the  same  person.  Kankulu  is  assuredly  the  same 
person  mentioned  in  Mr.  Wylie’s  authority,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Meadows,  as  Ne-kan-waelan.  The  names  are  in  fact  the 
same,  the  former  being  only  slightly  disguised  by  a Chinese 
orthography  ; and  Mr.  Wylie  expressly  says  he  was  of  the 
Imperial  family.  De  Mailla  goes  on  to  say  that  the  quarrel 
between  the  Juchi  of  Pekoan  and  those  of  Nankoan,  already 


Klaproth,  op.  cil.  * De  Mailla,  op.  cit.  p.  342. 


® ibid.  pp.  345-46. 
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mentioned,  arose  out  of  diflPerences  between  Hurban  and  bis 
brother  Kankulu,  who  lived  so  much  at  strife  with  one 
another  that  the  latter  took  refuge  with  Chinkia  {i.e.  the 
chief  of  Pekoan),  and  invited  him  to  make  war  on  his  own 
father.  Mr.  Wylie’s  narrative,  in  describing  this,  says,  that 
he  was  threatened  by  the  machinations  of  one  of  his  own 
family  named  Ne-kan-waelan,  who,  with  the  connivance 
of  the  Ming  soldiers,  attacked  the  Manchu  city  of  Koo  lih. 
This  city,  he  says,  was  governed  by  one  Atae,  who  had 
married  a granddaughter  of  Kingtsoo,  i.e.  a cousin  of  Thai- 
tsu.  De  Mailla  calls  him  Hatai,  and  says  that  Hurhan,  i.e. 
Thai-tsu,  who  was  of  a turbulent  disposition,  had  killed  Wang 
Siuen,  the  father  of  Hatai.^  Hurhan  and  his  father  seem  to 
have  gone  to  the  fortress  to  rescue  their  female  relative,  but 
Atae  or  Hatai  refused  to  let  her  go.  He  Mailla  says  that 
Hatai,  having  collected  a party,  made  Wangti  and  Hurhan 
prisoners,  and  sent  the  former  to  the  Juchi  of  Pekoan.  Mr. 
Wylie,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  besiegers  decoyed 
the  garrison  into  a surrender,  when  all  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  including,  he  says.  King  tsu  and  Hee  tsoo,  the 
grandfather  and  father  of  Thai-tsu.  I believe  this  is  a mis- 
take ; it  is  hardly  probable  that,  when  Thai-tsu  was  already 
twenty-three,  three  generations  of  the  family  would  be 
found  attacking  a town  together.  The  account  in  He  Mailla 
is  much  more  reasonable,  and  the  other  seems  accommodated 
to  the  fact  that  Tai  tsang  complains  of  the  massacre  of  two 
of  his  relatives  in  his  letter  to  the  Ming  Emperor,  but  he 
does  not  say  his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather.  After 
surrendering  Wangti,  Hatai  is  said  to  have  fled  to  the 
mountain  Tieling  of  Ku  chang.  A town  or  fortress,  Tieling, 
is  marked  on  Mr.  Williamson’s  map,  about  forty  miles  north 
of  Mukden. 

The  Chinese  not  only  disclaimed  all  part  in  the  business, 
but,  according  to  He  Mailla,  their  commander  in  Liau  tung, 
named  Li  tching  leang,  went  to  the  assistance  of  Wangti, 
attacked  the  Juchi  of  Pekoan,  of  whom  he  killed  1030 


■ Dc  Mailla,  vol.  .x.  p.  342. 
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men,  and  captured  their  copper  seal.  "Wangti  having  died  of 
grief  in  captivit}',  the  Emperor  sent  some  mandarins  with 
orders  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  over  him  with  especial 
solemnity. 1 Hatai  was  now  in  a difficulty.  He  would  not  join 
the  Juchi  of  Pekoan,  the  enemies  of  his  race,  nor,  after 
what  had  happened,  did  he  like  to  return  home ; and  he  deter- 
mined to  form  an  independent  power.  With  the  assistance  of 
his  friends  and  several  thousand  hraves,  he  set  out  to  attack  the 
Chinese  town  of  Chin  yang,  f.e.  Mukden.  When  news  arrived 
that  he  had  set  out  from  the  Yunho  river,  Li  tching  leang, 
the  Chinese  commander,  went  to  meet  him  at  several  hundred 
li  from  the  frontier,  and  having  met  him  at  Ku  la  tchai,  he 
defeated  and  killed  him  (?  killed).  Another  division  of  his 
army  was  no  less  unfortunate,  and  was  scattered.  In  the 
two  actions  the  Tatars  lost  3222  men.^ 

The  victory  is  said  to  have  caused  as  much  rejoicing  at 
the  Imperial  Court  as  the  subsequent  ruin  of  the  Juchi  of 
Pekoan.  Leagued  with  Pe-nu-tchi,  chief  of  a horde  of  Wangti 
which  had  quitted  the  service  of  Nankoan  and  deserted,  they 
marched  at  the  head  of  10,000  horsemen  to  attack  Monku- 
polo  and  Hurhan,  i.e.  Thai-tsu,  and  his  brother.  Li  tching 
leang  (the  Chinese  governor  of  Liau  tung)  went  to  aid  the 
brothers,  fell  on  the  Pekoan,  who  fought  bravely,  but,  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  they  were  beaten.  Nangkia  and  Chin- 
kia,  i.e.  the  chiefs  of  Pekoan,  Harhan,  son  of  the  former, 
Niesunpo,  son  of  the  latter,  and  Pe-nu-tchi,  remained  on  the 
battle-field.  This  crushing  defeat,  no  doubt,  made  easy  the 
path  for  Thai-tsu,  when  he  shortly  after  conquered  ISIanchuria. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  particular  history  of  the  latter. 
His  proper  name  was  Novurh-ho-chih.  In  the  Imperial 
register  he  is  entitled  Tai  tsu  kao  Wangti,  i.e.  the  great 
ancestor,  the  very  exalted  Emperor,  in  Manchu  Taidsu 
dergi  Wangtai,  i.e.  great  ancestor,  sublime,  august  Emperor. 
He  is  described  by  Manchu  flatterers  as  born  in  1559,  as 
having  the  face  of  a dragon,  the  eye  of  a phoenix,  with 
large  ears  and  hands,  and  a loud  hell-like  voice. 


* De  MaiRa,  p.  343. 


^ ibid.  Tol.  X.  p.  343. 
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On  the  murder  of  his  father,  he  was  twenty-four  years 
old.  The  tribes  to  whose  government  he  succeeded  are 
thus  enumerated  by  Klaproth.  The  Aimans  of  the  rivers 
Suksukhu,  Sargu,  Giamukha,  Jan  ; those  of  the  rivers 
Wangghia,  Elmin,  Jakumu,  Sakda,  Suan ; those  of  the 
rivers  Donggo,  Yarkhu,  Andarki;  the  tribes  Wedzi,  Warka, 
and  Khurkha,  all  three  on  the  eastern  sea ; lastly,  the  Fiu 
and  Sakhalcha.  These  names  are  those  of  the  rivers  of 
Northern  and  Eastern  Manchuria,  and  among  them  are  in- 
cluded, no  doubt,  the  Manguns,  Goldi,  Oronchi,  etc.,  i.e.  the 
Tungusic  tribes  of  the  Amur  and  its  tributaries.  The  two 
last  are,  doubtless,  the  Giliaks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  and 
the  Ainos  of  Saghalien. 

• These  tribes  were  known  as  Ee  Manchus,  i.e.  ancient 
Manchus,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  tribes  subsequently 
conquered.  I have  already  described  how  the  Juchi  of 
Nankoan  had  suffered  severely  in  loss  of  territory,  etc.,  in  a 
war  with  the  Juchi  of  Pekoan  in  the  reign  of  Thai-tsu’s 
father.  The  first  occurrence  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Chinese 
annals  after  the  murder  of  Wangti  refers  to  the  restoration 
of  a portion  of  this  territory. 

In  1588  Li  tching  leang,  the  Chinese  governor,  set  out 
from  Liau  tung,  and  went  as  far  as  the  frontier  of  Pekoan 
and  Nankoan,  where  he  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  rival  sec- 
tions of  the  Juchi  to  meet  him.  After  feasting  them 
sumptuously,  he  argued  that  their  common  interest  was  to 
be  on  good  terms  with  China,  who,  on  account  of  their  depre- 
dations, had  suppressed  the  fairs  where  they  sold  their  peltries 
and  ginseng  (or  Turkey  rhubarb).  He  pointed  out  how  their 
strife  tended  to  their  mutual  destruction,  and  counselled  them 
to  come  to  terms,  and  to  re-arrange  their  boundaries.  It 
was  agreed  that  500  of  the  original  999  districts  should  be 
assigned  to  the  Juchi  of  Nankoan,  and  499  to  those  of 
Pekoan,  and  the  two  parties  left  the  meeting  highly  grati- 
fied.^ To  cement  their  understanding,  they  agreed  to  make 
mutual  marriages.  Puse,  son  of  Chinkia,  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Tai  chang,  son  of  Hurhan,  and  Tai  chang  his 
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eldest  sister  to  Nalinpolo,  son  of  Nangkia.  This  account  seems 
reasonable.  Its  only  mistake  is  in  the  mention  of  Tai  chang, 
or  Tai-tsong,  instead  of  Thai-tsu,  who  is  ignored  by  the  Chinese 
account,  and  who  was  the  ruler  of  the  Manchus  for  thirty 
years  after  this.  Tai  chang  only  succeeded  his  father,  in 
fact,  in  1622.  The  next  event  we  have  recorded  is  in  1593, 
in  the  account  of  the  Mongol  tribes,  translated  by  Schmidt 
from  the  Chinese,  and  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
sixth  series  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  St.  Petersburgh  Academy. 
It  is  said  that  in  1593  Ongghotai,  the  chief  of  the  Khortsin 
Mongols,  with  his  cousins,  Manggus  and  Mingan,  allied 
themselves  with  Bosai,  the  Taidshi,  of  the  tribe  Dsege  or 
Yege  (i.e.  the  Fuse  above  named),  and  with  the  tribes 
Khada,  Bla,  Khoipa  (Kuifa),  Khualtsa  (Gualtcha),  Jari, 
and  others,  and  marched  against  Novurh-ho-chih,  then 
called  by  his  title  of  Taidsu  AYangti.  They  had  attacked, 
without  success,  the  town  of  Gedshige,  and  had  pitched  their 
camp  on  the  mountain  Gure.  The  Khakan  marched  against 
them,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  them  he  thus  addressed  his 
officers.  “ The  enemy’s  army  is  very  numerous,  but  we  shall 
assuredly  defeat  it  if  we  succeed  in  overthrowing  one  or  two 
of  their  leaders  (Taidshis) .”  In  accordance  with  this  dictum, 
the  brave  warrior  Eitu  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a hundred 
horsemen,  whom  he  incited  to  the  combat,  and  rushed  at  the 
foe.  As  soon  as  the  warriors  of  the  Dsege  noticed  this,  they 
ceased  attacking  the  town,  and  marched  against  him.  In  at- 
tempting to  seize  the  horse  of  Minggan,  it  stumbled  and  fell, 
and  he  escaped  on  foot.  Meanwhile  the  Manchu  army  drove 
the  enemy  to  a hill  fort  of  the  Khada  tribe,  completely 
scattered  them,  and  captured  a large  booty.^  This  was  a 
very  important  victory,  and  no  doubt  raised  the  renown  of 
the  young  rhetor  very  considerably.  The  Chinese  seem  to 
have  assisted  the  confederated  tribes,  and  Tai-tsong,  in  his 
memorable  letter  to  the  Chinese  Court,  written  in  1627, 
makes  this  one  of  his  grounds  of  complaint,  dating  it,  how- 
ever, two  years  earlier,  in  the  19th  year  of  the  Emperor 


^ op.  cit.  423. 
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Wanli.*  The  same  event  is  thus  told  in  the  Ts’ing  wan  ke 
lung,  translated  by  Mr.  TV^ylie.  “Tae  tsoo  met  with  a formid- 
able opposition  to  his  progress  in  the  Ye  hih  tribe,  who  were 
aided  by  the  Ming.  In  1593  these,  together  with  the  Hata 
Wools  and  Hwuyfa  tribes,  the  Kourh  sin  and  Kwa  urh  ch’a 
Mongolians,  and  some  hordes  under  vassalage  to  the  Manchus 
and  Kalmin-shanggugan  tribes,  joining  three  companies  of 
the  Ming  troops,  made  an  attack  on  Tae  tsoo,  who  withstood 
them,  at  the  Koo  lib  hill,  and  eventually  put  them  to  the 
I’out,  killing  Poo  chee-chih,  prince  of  Ye  hlh,  capturing 
Poo  chen  tae,  prince  of  Woola,  beheading  4000  men,  and 
taking  3000  horses  and  1000  coats  of  mail.”  This  account  is 
in  complete  agreement  with  that  of  Schmidt ; and  the  Gure 
hill  of  the  one  is  the  Koo  lih  of  the  other. 

This  important  victory  no  doubt  enabled  the  Manchus  to 
obtain  the  accession  of  territory  admitted  in  the  Chinese 
accounts  followed  by  De  Mailla,  which  I abstract.  “ IJnder 
the  Emperor  Chi-tsong  {i.e.  1522-67),  the  Chinese  built 
several  forts  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Liautung,  that  is  to 
say,  Koan  tien,  Ta-tien,  Tchang  tien,  and  Sin  tien.  These 
were  built  as  a protection  against  the  Tatars.  In  the  19th  year 
of  Wanli,  i.e.  in  1591  (but  ? 1593),  these  people,  always  un- 
easy, obtained  (?  a euphemism  for  conquered)  from  China  a 
certain  breadth  of  country,  as  far  as  a mountain  on  whose 
summit  were  some  stone  boundaries,  on  which  was  engraved 
the  cession  then  made.”^  To  continue  our  story.  In  the 
complaining  letter  of  Tai-tsong,  he  says  that,  in  the 
25th  year  of  Wanli,  i.e.  in  1597,  the  Hatai  again  made  war 
upon  his  people  ; and  that,  although  they  were  hardl}' 
pressed,  the  Chinese  abandoned  them.  Nevertheless  the 
Tien,  i.e.  the  Gods,  gave  them  the  victory.  That  the 
Chinese  then  took  the  part  of  the  Hatai  against  the  Manchus, 
and  forced  the  latter  to  surrender  the  provinces  they  had 
taken,  not  to  the  Hatai,  however,  but  to  the  Ye  he  ; and 
that  the  latter  had  conducted  them  within  the  Chinese 
frontier.  He  adds  : “ You,  who  give  jmurselves  the  name  of 
Tchong  kue,  or  Middle  Kingdom,  you  ought  to  hold  an  even 

' De  Mailla,  vol.  x.  p.  435.  ^ ibid.  p.  406 
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balance.  To  surrender  the  Hatai  prisoners  to  the  Tebe  is 
merely  to  perpetuate  war  by  an  injustice.”  ^ Here  we  see 
the  effects  of  the  cynical  plan  adopted  by  the  Chinese  in 
their  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  tribes,  which  con- 
sisted in  setting  one  against  another,  and  by  creating  mutual 
jealousies,  preventing  them  from  uniting.  But  Thai-tsu  con- 
tinued his  victorious  course  notwithstanding;  and  we  find 
him  gradually  subduing  the  various  tribes  of  Manchuria. 
In  one  of  Tai-tsong’s  letters,  printed  by  De  Mailla,  w'e  find 
it  stated  that  “in  the  28th  year  of  Wanli — i.e.  in  1600 — 
his  people  were  at  war  in  the  East,  and  that  the  Coreans, 
taking  advantage  of  them,  crossed  their  frontiers  and  carried 
off  some  soldiers,  which  their  troops  afterwards  retook ; and 
that  afterwards  Putchen  tai,  Peile  or  chief  of  the  IJla,  entered 
at  the  head  of  his  forces  into  Corea,  and  captured  several 
towns.  The  Coreans,  understanding  that  the  invaders  were 
related  to  his  the  writer’s  people,  wrote  to  them  to  complain ; 
upon  which  he  complained  to  him,  and  they  (the  Ula)  ceased 
their  attack.”* 

The  Chinese  seem  to  have  now  begun  to  fear  the  rising 
power  to  the  north  of  them,  and  to  have  adopted  a more 
aggressive  policy.  The  immediate  cause  of  rupture  may 
be  gathered  from  the  letters  of  remonstrance  sent  to  the 
Chinese  court  by  Tai-tsong  and  his  father  Thai-tsu.  One  of 
these  thus  mentions  the  event,  “Notwithstanding  the  murder 
of  our  ancestors,  we  consented  to  fix  the  boundaries  between  us. 
Your  deputies  and  ours  killed  a white  horse  and  a black  cow, 
swore  before  heaven  and  earth  that  the  two  nations  would 
live  in  peace,  and  decreed  death  against  those  who  should 
break  the  treaty.”  This  is  doubtless  the  treaty  made  when 
the  cession  of  territory,  already  mentioned,  was  granted. 
Thai-tsu,  in  his  letter  of  complaint,  after  mentioning  the 
treaty,  goes  on  to  say,  that  certain  people  Laving  broken  the 
treaty,  and  been  treated  leniently,  the  Ming,  misconstruing 
this  leniency,  and  ignoring  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  crossed 
the  borders  to  assist  his  enemies,  the  Yehih  tribe.  ^ This 

' De  Mailla,  vol.  x.  p.  435.  ^ ibid.  p.  439.  ^ "Wylie,  op.  cit. 
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was  in  1610.^  The  Ming  people,  being  in  the  habit  of  cross- 
ing the  border  every  year,  between  the  Tsing  and  Ya  luh 
rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty,  some  of  them  were  capitally  punished ; but  the 
Ming,  turning  their  back  on  the  treaty,  charged  him  with 
putting  them  to  death  without  authority,  and  seized  upon 
Kan  Kuli  and  Fakima,  with  ten  attendants,  whom  they 
executed.  They  also  caused  the  Yehih  maiden,  who  was 
betrothed  to  him,  to  be  sent  to  the  Mongols  ; and  afterwards 
their  troops  broke  into  the  three  departments  of  Chae  ho, 
Shancha,  and  Foogan,  w'hich  had  been  for  generations  culti- 
vated by  his  frontier  people,  and  drove  them  away  before 
they  could  reap  the  fruit  of  their  labours.^  In  his  son’s  com- 
plaint, cited  by  De  Mailla,  they  are  said  to  have  advanced 
more  than  30  U into  his  territory,  to  ravage  their  ginseng  or 
rhubarb  roots,  and  their  lands  sown  and  unsown.^  They  also 
again  helped  the  Yehih  tribe  against  him. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  accounts,  crooked  as  they  are, 
that  the  Manchus  had  an  ample  role  of  grievances  against 
their  neighbours  the  Chinese,  when  fortune  gave  them  an 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  their  ambition.  Nor  is  the 
catalogue  of  grievances  to  be  gathered  merely  from  the 
Manchu  accounts ; it  is  amply  admitted  in  the  Chinese 
annals  themselves.  Thus  some  of  the  preceding  events  are 
thus  related  by  De  Mailla.  In  the  30th  year  of  Wanli,  i.e. 
in  1602,  there  were  also  Tatars  at  "Wang-wo-tang,  Tchang- 
ki-tien,  Linla,  Popie,  and  Liei-pao,  who  cultivated  the 
ground  and  lived  in  peace.  They  were  classed  as  subjects 
of  the  empire.  The  Mandarins  of  Liautung  having  deter- 
mined to  visit  their  country  for  the  first  time,  these  republi- 
cans expressed  their  discontent ; and  to  punish  them,  the 
Mandarins  resolved  to  transfer  them  to  the  interior  of  the 
province,  and  to  disperse  them  in  difierent  places.  To  effect 
this  they  sent  orders  for  the  troops  to  burn  aU  their  houses, 
break  their  furniture,  and  to  make  them  understand  that 
they  must  remove  to  their  new  quarters.  It  was  then 

' De  Mailla,  vol.  x.  p.  436.  ^ Wylie,  op.  cit.  * Op.  cit.  436. 
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winter,  and  the  earth  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice ; it 
was  a terrible  disaster  to  these  people ; the  mountains  re- 
sounded with  their  cries.  They  preferred  to  die  of  hunger, 
cold,  and  misery,  rather  than  migrate  to  the  interior  of  the 
province ; many  fled,  but  perished  from  the  weather  and 
want  of  food.  It  was  only  the  old  people,  the  infirm,  and 
ill,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  they  succeeded  in  transporting. 
These  were  dispersed  in  the  thirty-five  departments  of  the 
provmce,  where  they  nearly  all  died  shortly  after. 

Three  years  later  (De  Mailla  says  the  third  year  of  "Wanli 
instead  of  the  thirty- third)  an  envoy,  sent  from  the  Imperial 
Court,  went  to  the  mountain  where  the  boundary  had  been 
placed.  He  destroyed  a great  number  of  houses,  and  dis- 
persed their  inhabitants.  Surely  this  conduct  was  good 
warrant  for  war,  but  it  was  supplemented  by  other  as  bad. 
Thus  in  1608  it  is  confessed,  in  De  MaiUa’s  annals,  that  one 
Kao  hoai,  a eunuch,  and  a favourite  of  the  Emperor’s,  who  had 
been  sent  as  tax-collector  to  Liautung,  committed  great  injus- 
tice there,  seized  arbitrarily  on  the  Tatars’  best  horses  and  on 
their  merchandize,  which  he  taxed  according  to  his  fancy. 
This  person  was  recalled,  but  the  mischief  was  not  easily 
repaired.  In  the  account  translated  by  Schmidt,  already 
cited,  it  is  stated  that  this  year  the  Kortshin  Mongols  and 
the  tribe  Ula  were  again  defeated,  and  the  hill  fort  of  the 
Ula  captured ; and  that,  after  this,  the  Mongols  agreed  to 
send  presents  and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the  Manchu 
chief.  Thai-tsu  was  now  master  of  Manchuria,  and  the  border 
lands  of  Mongolia.  He,  apparently,  also  exercised  some 
authorit}*  in  Corea.  The  tribes  of  Manchuria  whom  he  had 
successively  annexed,  and  who  form  the  division  known  as 
Iche  Manchus,  are  thus  enumerated ; — The  Joogia,  Mar- 
dun,  Ongolo,  Antu  Gualgia,  Khunekhe,  Jetshen,  Tomokho, 
Jangia,  Barde,  Jaifian,  Dungia,  Olkhon,  Dung,  Jucheri,  the 
tribe  Xeyen  in  the  long  M’’hite  Mountains,  Fodokho,  Sibe, 
Antchulaku  Jang,  Akiran,  Khesikhe,  Omokho  soro,  Eenekhe, 
Khuye,  Hamdulu,  Suifun  Xinguta,  Ximatcha,  Urgutchen  ; 
Muren,  Jakuta,  Ussui,  Yaran,  Sirin,  Ekhe  kuren,  Gonnaka 
kuren,  thg  tribes  of  the  rivers  Saghalien  and  Usuri,  Xoro, 
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Sirakhin,  Gualtcka,  Khingan,  Khuntchun,  Kuala,  the  nation 
Khulun,  comprising  the  four  tribes  Khada,  Ula,  Yekhe,  and 
Kuifa. 

Thai-tsu  proceeded  to  organize  his  dominions  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  Jingis  Khan.  He  divided  his  people 
into  Niuruns  or  companies,  each  300  men  strong,  and  each 
commanded  by  an  Edshen  or  chief.  These  were  employed, 
not  only  in  war,  but  also  in  the  great  hunting  parties.  Each 
Niurun  was  commanded  by  one  Edshen,  while  one  man  in 
every  ten  saw  that  the  rest  were  properly  armed  and 
equipped.^ 

As  I have  said,  he  had  abundant  grievances  against  the 
Chinese,  and  he  now  began  to  be  strong  enough  to  cross 
weapons  with  the  Chinese  Empire.  He  began  by  making 
raids  upon  their  frontiers  in  Liautung.  Thus  in  1609  we 
find  the  Viceroy  of  Liautung  demanding  reinforcements  and 
money  from  the  court,  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the 
Tatars  on  the  east  and  west  of  that  province,  i.e.  of  the 
Manchus  and  Mongols.  Some  time  after  he  made  a fresh 
application,  as  he  was  informed  by  Wang  Siang,  the  com- 
mander on  the  frontier,  that  ten  chiefs  of  the  Tatars,  on  the 
east  of  Liautung,  had  assembled  50,000  troops,  and  threatened 
to  attack  Tieling,  Nuang-ning,  and  other  towns  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; and  that  he  could  not  defend  the  province, 
inasmuch  as  his  soldiers  were  in  arrear  with  their  pay,  and 
would  not  march.2  In  1611  news  arrived  at  the  Court,  from 
Liautung,  that  the  Imperial  troops  had  gained  some  advan- 
tage over  the  Tatars  ; but  this  is  somewhat  problematical. 
The  news  was  not  credited  at  the  Court,  and  a commissioner 
was  sent  to  make  a report  as  to  the  real  state  of  things.^  In 
1616  Thai-tsu  renounced  his  dependence  on  China,  took  the 
title  of  Emperor,  and  gave  the  years  of  his  reign  the  honorary 
title  of  Thian  Ming,  in  Manchu  Abkai  fulinga,  i.e.  favoured 
by  the  sky.  In  1618  he  surrounded  Khuifa  with  a wall,* 
and  at  length,  irritated  by  the  murderous  raid  the  Chinese 

* Klaproth,  Memoires  Relatifs  a I’Asie. 
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had  made  upon  his  frontier,  as  I have  previously  described, 
he  marched  upon  Fuchun,  where  the  fairs  between  the  two 
nations  were  held.  It  was  stormed,  and  Wang-min-in,  who 
defended  it,  having  been  killed  in  the  first  attack,  it  sur- 
rendered. Li  wei  ban,  the  Viceroy  of  Liautung,  sent 
Chang-ching-in  against  the  Manchus,  and  they  were  pushed 
back  to  their  own  country ; but,  supported  by  a body  of 
10,000  cavalry  who  came  up,  they  completely  defeated  the 
Chinese  general,  who  was  killed,  as  well  as  Liang  yu  kue, 
his  lieutenant.  After  this  battle,  when  the  Chinese  were 
cut  in  pieces,  the  chief  of  the  Tatars  sent  the  viceroy  a list 
of  his  grievances  against  the  Empire.' 

This  letter  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  Wylie  in  the  work 
already  cited,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

“1.  While  my  grandfather  and  father  (?  a mistake  of  the 
translator  for  relatives,  vide  Plath’s  Mandschurey,  238)  had 
never  injured  a straw  or  an  inch  of  ground  on  the  Ming 
territory,  the  Ming  wantonly  raised  a disturbance  and  killed 
my  father  and  grandfather — which  is  the  first  object  of  re- 
sentment. 

“2.  Although  the  Ming  raised  a quarrel  with  me,  yet  being 
desirous  of  living  on  amicable  terms,  I entered  into  a treaty 
with  them,  which  was  graven  on  a stone  tablet,  to  the  effect 
that  ‘the  Manchus  and  Chinese  should  be  mutually  pro- 
hibited crossing  the  border,  and  those  who  crossed  should  be 
put  to  death.’  Now  some  have,  under  such  circumstances, 
been  treated  leniently : the  Ming,  misconstruing  this  leniency, 
and  ignoring  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  crossed  the  borders  to 
assist  our  enemies  the  Yehih  tribe — which  is  the  second 
object  of  resentment. 

“ 3.  The  Ming  people  being  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the 
borders  many  times  every  year,  between  the  Tsing  and  Ya 
luh  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering ; in  accordance 
with  the  treaty,  some  of  these  have  been  capitally  punished ; 
but  the  Ming,  turning  their  back  on  the  treaty,  charged  us 
with  putting  these  to  death  on  our  own  authority,  seized 
Kang  koole  and  Fang  Keih  nuy,  our  envoys  to  Kwang 
* De  Mailla,  vol.  x.  pp.  408,  409. 
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ming,  with,  ten  attendants,  whom  they  put  to  death  at  the 
borders — which  is  the  third  object  of  resentment. 

“4.  When  the  Ming  crossed  the  borders  to  assist  the  Yehih 
with  their  troops,  they  caused  the  maiden  who  was  betrothed 
to  me  to  be  sent  to  the  Mongols — which  is  the  fourth  object 
of  resentment. 

“ 5.  The  three  departments  of  Chae  ho,  Shancha,  and 
Foogan  have  been  for  generations  cultivated  by  the  people 
guarding  our  border  ; but  the  Ming  troops  have  driven  them 
away,  without  allowing  them  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
labours — which  is  the  fifth  object  of  resentment. 

“ 6.  The  extra  frontier  tribe  Yehih,  having  sinned  against 
heaven,  the  Ming  put  confidence  in  their  statements,  and  sent 
an  envoy  with  a despatch,  reviling  and  insulting  us — which 
is  the  sixth  object  of  resentment. 

“ 7.  Formerly,  on  two  occasions,  the  Hata  assisted  the  Ye- 
hih in  invading  our  territory,  when  we  returned  the  aggres- 
sion. ^ Heaven  having  delivered  the  Hata  people  into  our 
hands,  the  Ming,  taking  part  with  them,  constrained  us  to 
send  them  back  to  their  own  country ; after  which  the  Hata 
people  were  visited  with  several  incursions  by  the  Yehih. 
Now,  in  the  subjugation  of  kingdoms,  those  who  comply 
with  the  mind  of  heaven  are  victorious,  and  preserve  their 
standing ; while  those  who  oppose  the  Celestial  dictates  are 
defeated,  and  perish.  How  can  those  who  have  died  in  battle 
be  restored  to  life  ? Shall  those  who  have  been  taken 
prisoners  be  sent  back  again  ? Heaven  establishes  princes  of 
great  kingdoms,  that  they  may  attain  universal  rule.  Why 
should  our  kingdom  be  marked  out  as  an  object  of  hate  ? 
At  first  the  several  states  of  Hoo  lun,  i.e.  Khulun,  united 
their  troops  to  invade  us ; therefore  the  Hoo  lun  were 
oppressed  by  heaven,  which  has  looked  with  favour  on  us. 
Now  the  Ming,  assisting  the  Yehih,  who  are  cast  off  by 
heaven,  has  opposed  the  Celestial  dictates,  reversed  the  order 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  acted  false  in  their  decisions — 
which  is  the  seventh  object  of  resentment. 

“ On  account  of  these  seven  grievances,  I am  now  going  to 
subjugate  the  Ming.” 
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The  Imperial  Court  treated  this  letter  with  its  usual 
haughty  disdain;  upon  which  the  Tatars  entered  Liautung, 
by  way  of  Ya-ko-koan,  and  laid  siege  to  Tsing  ho.  Instead 
of  marching  to  meet  them,  its  commander,  Tsow-chu-hien, 
adopted  a defensive  policy.  The  Tatars  proceeded  to  storm 
the  town.  From  six  in  the  morning  until  mid-day  did  the 
fight  continue ; the  ditches  were  crowded  with  corpses,  and 
the  Tatars  would  have  had  to  retire,  but  for  traitors  within 
the  walls,  at  least  so  says  the  Chinese  narrative  followed  by 
De  Mailla.  The  commandant  was  killed,  and  with  him  6400 
soldiers,  and  10,000  inhabitants,  upon  whom  the  Tatars 
vented  their  rage.  They  then  proceeded  to  ravage  the 
country  from  Sun-tcha-ho,  as  far  as  Ku-chan.^  Le  wei  ban, 
the  viceroy  of  Liautung,  had  been  recalled  by  the  Imperial 
court  and  degraded ; and  another  officer,  named  Yang  kao, 
was  put  in  his  place.  The  latter  proceeded  to  Ygai  jang 
and  Koan  tien,  inhabited  by  Tatars  who  had  rebelled ; there 
he  put  to  death  Tchin-ta-tao  and  Kao-hiuen,  who  had  gone 
over  to  the  enemy ; and  he  was  about  to  transport  their 
inhabitants,  when  he  was  joined  by  a body  of  10,000 
Coreans. 

After  the  capture  of  Tsing  ho,  and  the  ravage  of  Kuchan, 
the  Tatars  had  returned  home ; but  at  the  7th  moon  they 
returned  by  way  of  Fu-chun;  and  occupied  Ngan-pao,  where 
they  captured  many  prisoners. 

At  the  beginning  of  1619  the  viceroy,  Yang  kao,  at  the 
head  of  over  100,000  men,  divided  into  four  bodies,  attacked 
the  Tatars  by  different  routes,  determined  to  exterminate 
them. 

These  four  divisions  were  to  rendezvous  at  U-tao-koan. 
Tu  fong,  who  commanded  one  of  them,  wishing  to  have 
the  sole  glory  of  defeating  the  Tatars,  hastened  to  cross 
the  river  Yun  ho ; but  the  enemy,  who  lay  in  ambush, 
attacked  him  before  his  whole  force  had  crossed.  This 
portion  was  cut  to  pieces  ; while  the  rest  were  spectators, 
on  the  other  bank,  of  their  friends’  disaster ; and  he  himself 
was  killed.  Another  division,  under  Ma  lin,  was  also  vigor- 
1 De  Mailla,  vol.  x.  p.  410. 
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ously  attacked  and  defeated.  Lieou-yen,  a third  commander, 
succeeded  in  capturing  some  ten  or  a dozen  forts ; but  the 
Tatars,  flushed  with  victory,  advanced  against  him,  dis- 
guised in  the  cuirasses  of  the  vanquished  Chinese  soldiers  of 
Tu  fong;  and,  waving  their  standards,  charged  him  suddenly 
and  defeated  him.  Li-ju-pe,  the  commander  of  the  fourth 
division,  heard  of  these  disasters,  and  deemed  it  prudent  not 
to  advance.  In  these  combats  the  Chinese  lost  more  than 
310  general  officers,  45,000  soldiers,  a large  number  of 
horses,  arms,  and  cuirasses,  and  the  baggage  of  the  three 
divisions ; and  the  Imperial  Court  was  naturally  much 
troubled.  The  Tatars  were  as  much  elated.  Issuing  from 
Fu  chun,  they  marched  by  way  of  Tie  ling  as  far  as  Ngan 
pao ; and  captured  Kai  yuen  by  assault.  While  the  Mongols, 
further  west,  laid  siege  to  Tchin  si  pao,  with  30,000  horse- 
men ; the  people  of  Fayang  and  Tie  ling  abandoned  their 
houses  to  escape  destruction.  The  latter  town,  and  Sin  yu 
tching,  were  speedily  taken,  as  well  as  the  forts  of  Kin  taiche 
and  Pe-yang-ku,  where  they  found  Tipurhan  and  Telike, 
chiefs  of  Pekoan,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  by  the 
Chinese.  The  new  Viceroy  had  been  replaced  by  another, 
but  he  too  found  it  hard  to  make  way  with  his  discouraged 
troops,  and  he  determined  to  concentrate  his  efibrts  upon  the 
defence  of  the  capital  of  the  province. 

In  the  11th  month  of  1619,  the  Tatars,  having  captured 
Long  tan  keou,  and  being  masters  of  the  districts  of  Kai 
yuen.  Tie  ling,  Yun  hao,  Lie  kie,  Kie  tching,  Fuchun,  and 
the  frontiers  of  Corea,  determined  to  conquer  that  kingdom. 
The  Coreans  asked  assistance  from  the  Chinese  and  the 
Mongols. 

The  Manchus  were  apparently  satisfied  with  their  progress ; 
for  we  are  told  that  they  spent  the  remainder  of  1620  in 
visiting  the  places  they  had  already  conquered,  as  far  as  the 
mountain  Hoa  ling.  They  were  divided  into  various  bodies 
of  cavalry  of  10,000  each  {i.e.  the  tumans  of  the  Mongol 
military  system),  of  which  one  approached  Liau  yang.  Al- 
though Fan  yang  was  abandoned,  they  did  not  occupy  it. 
After  their  retreat  the  Chinese  general.  Ho  chi  hien,  placed 
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a garrison  there.  Another  body  made  a raid  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Tong  chow  pao,  advanced  as  far  as  Tse  kue  tchu, 
and  then  retired.^ 

The  Chinese  again  changed  their  Viceroy  in  Liautung. 
The  new  officer  was  named  Yuen  ingtai ; he  was  a cabinet 
soldier,  and  had  not  had  any  practical  experience  of  war. 
He  determined  to  fortify  the  various  routes  by  which  the 
Tatars  made  their  incursions;  but  they  were  not  thus  to  be 
controlled.  Armed  only  with  swords  and  bows  and  arrows, 
they  bravely  faced  the  Chinpse  musketeers,  protecting  them- 
selves from  the  balls  by  making  the  front  rank  carry  a 
series  of  wooden  shields  fastened  to  one  another They  now 
attacked  Fan-yang.  Its  commander  made  a sortie,  but  was 
beaten;  and  we  are  told  that  the  Chinese  deserters  in  the 
Tatar  ranks  pursued  him  sharply,  and  introduced  them  into 
the  town.  Only  those  who  did  not  resist  were  spared.  They 
now  proceeded  to  attack  Liau  yang,  the  capital  of  Liautimg. 
Its  fortifications  had  been  repaired,  and  it  was  amply  pro- 
visioned. An  army  was  sent  out  to  meet  the  Tatars,  under  five 
generals,  but  it  was  defeated.  The  Tatars  now  began  the  siege, 
and  pressed  it  vigorously.  In  the  Chinese  annals  the  ready 
excuse  for  defeat  is  a cry  of  treason.  Here  we  find  it  again 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  Tatar  success,  which  was  doubt- 
less due  entirely  to  their  intrepidity.  When  the  Manchus 
captured  the  town,  they  especially  punished  the  soldiery ; the 
Viceroy  and  many  of  his  officers  committed  suicide.  The 
civilians  agreed  to  shave  their  heads.  This  was  the  token  of 
submission  exacted  by  the  conquering  Manchus.  They 
shaved  their  heads,  except  a pigtail  behind,  and  also  plucked 
their  beards,  except  a moustache ; and  when  they  had  cap- 
tured Liau  yang,  they  issued  a proclamation  offering  their 
lives  to  all  who  would  shave  their  heads  and  dress  in  their 
fashion.  Many  Chinese  submitted  to  this  rule.'^  The  con- 
quest of  Liautung  seems  to  have  compassed  the  limits  of 
Tatar  ambition ; and  for  several  years  we  do  not  hear  of 
their  making  any  fresh  attack. 


* De  Mailla,  vol.  s.  p.  413. 


* ibid.  p.  417,  note. 


* ibid.  p.  419. 
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In  1620  Thai-tsu  moved  his  residence  or  capital  from  Yenden 
to  Sarkhu ; and  in  1 622  he  built  a new  capital  two  miles 
north  of  Liau  yang,  called  Dergi  king,  or  the  Eastern  Resi- 
dence.^ It  is  still  found  on  some  maps  under  the  name  of 
Tung  King.  “ Its  now  much-dilapidated  walls  form  merely 
the  ring-fence  to  a farm,  which  the  space  within  them  con- 
stitutes ; and  the  farm  buildings  belonging  to  it  are  the  only 
houses  there ; for  after  only  three  years  Thai-tsu  made  Shin 
yang,  since  called  officially  Shing  king  or  Mukden,  the  chief 
city  of  the  state.”  ^ 

In  1624  the  Chakhar  Mongols,  whose  chief,  as  representing 
the  elder  line  of  the  house  of  Jingis,  claimed  supremacy  in 
Mongolia,  sent  an  army  to  reduce  the  Kortshins,  a tribe 
bordering  on  Liautung.  The  threatened  tribe  appealed  to 
Thai-tsu,  who  sent  an  army  to  their  assistance,  at  whose 
approach  the  Chakhars  retired.^  In  1625  Thai-tsu  died,  and 
succeeded  by  his  son  Thai  tsong. 

With  the  death  of  Thai-tsu  I shall  conclude  my  survey  of 
the  very  crooked  subject  of  the  Origines  of  the  Manchus. 
I hope  that  fresh  material  may  yet  be  forthcoming  for  a 
more  detailed  and  clear  account  of  the  subject ; but,  at 
present,  the  foregoing  paper  contains,  I believe,  a con- 
spectus of  all  the  available  facts,  and  one  which,  I believe, 
has  not  previously  been  made.  If  you  should  accept  it,- 1 
propose,  in  a future- paper,  to  examine  into  the  Origin  of 
the  Nuchi  or  Juchi,  the  ancestors  of  the  Manchus. 

* Klaproth,  M^moires  Relatifs  a I’Asie. 

2 Meadows,  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 

3 id.  90. 
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Art,  XV. — Notes  on  the  old  Mongolian  Capital  of  Shangtu. 

By  S.  W.  Bushell,  B.Sc.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  H.B.M. 

Legation,  Peking. 

[Read  on  June  22,  1874.] 

On  February  9th,  1874,  I read  a paper  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  entitled,  “ Notes  of  a Journey  outside 
the  Great  Wall  of  China,”  made  by  the  Hon.  T.  G.  Grosvenor 
and  myself  in  the  autumn  of  1872,  including  an  account  of 
a visit  to  the  ruins  of  the  city  of  Shangtu,  the  ancient 
northern  capital  of  the  Yuan  Dynasty,  described  in  such 
glowing  terms  by  Marco  Polo,  who  was  there  in  the  reign  of 
its  founder,  the  famous  Kublai  Xhan.  They  are  situate  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Lan-ho — the  Shangtu  River — about 
twenty-five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Dolonnor,  the  populous 
city  founded  by  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  as  a trading  mart 
between  the  Chinese  and  the  Mongolian  tribes.  These  ruins 
were  identified  by  the  existence  of  a marble  memorial  tablet, 
with  an  inscription  of  the  reign  of  Kublai,  in  an  ancient 
form  of  the  Chinese  character.  A more  detailed  account  of 
the  history  of  the  city  so  frequently  referred  to  by  mediaeval 
travellers,  derived  from  Chinese  and  other  sources,  has  been 
drawn  up ; and  a plan  of  the  ruins,  with  a facsimile  and 
translation  of  the  inscription,  added,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
prove  of  some  interest  to  the  Members  of  your  Society. 

The  city  was  founded  in  the  year  1256.  It  is  recorded  in 
the  “ Geographical  Statistics  of  the  History  of  the  Yuan 
Dynasty,”  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Hien  Tsung 
(a.d.  1255)  the  Emperor  (Mangu  Khan)  ordered  Shih  tsu 
(his  younger  brother  Kublai,  who  succeeded  him  five  years 
after)  to  occupy  this  territory,  and  to  form  a military  encamp- 
ment there.  The  following  year  Shih  tsu  commanded  Liu 
Ping-chung  to  select  a favourable  site  for  the  city,  to  the  east 
of  the  city  of  Huan-chou,^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 


* Huan-chou  is  now  known  by  the  Mongolian  name  Kourtu  Balgasun. 
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Dragon  Hill,  north  of  the  Lan  River.  The  new  city  was 
named  K’ai-p’ing-fu  in  the  first  year  of  the  Chung  t’ung 
epoch  (the  beginning  of  Kublai’s  reign,  a.d.  1260).  Four 
years  later  an  Imperial  Residence  was  built  there,  and  there 
was  added  to  the  name  the  title  of  Shangtu — Upper  Resi- 
dence (as  distinguished  from  Taitu — Principal  Residence — 
the  title  of  Cambalu,  afterwards  known  as  Peking).  The 
Emperor  resided  there  for  a time  every  year.  In  1268 
Shangtu,  previously  the  chief  city  of  a ‘lu,’  or  circuit,  was 
made  the  seat  of  a governor-general.  It  is  also  recorded  in 
the  same  History,  ch.  iv.  fob  3,  that  an  imperial  decree  was 
issued  in  the  third  spring  month  of  the  cyclical  year  ping 
chen  (a.d.  1256)  appointing  Seng-tzu-tsung  to  examine 
geomantically  the  land  east  of  Huan-chou,  north  of  the  Lan 
River,  in  order  to  find  a propitious  site  for  the  new  city  of 
K’ai-p’ing-fu  and  of  the  Imperial  Palace  to  be  erected  there. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  Emperor  to  spend  the  three  summer 
months  here,  the  journey  from  Cambalu  occupying  ten  days. 
A minute  account  of  the  journey,  with  an  itinerary,  by  a 
Chinese  mandarin  who  travelled  in  the  suite  of  one  of  the 
successors  of  Kublai,  is  preserved  in  one  of  the  appendices  of 
the  recent  “Official  Statistics  of  Cheng-te-fu  ” (Jehol). 
Having  passed  through  the  Chii-yung-kuan  Pass,  the  modern 
Kalgan  post-road  was  followed  as  far  as  T’u-mu-yi,  where  the 
party  branched  off  northwards,  trending  westwards  till  they 
arrived  at  the  Palace  of  Chagannor,  built  near  the  Mongolian 
city  of  Hsing-ho  (Kara  Hotun).  From  this  to  the  city  of 
Shangtu  was  three  days’  journey.  The  return  trip  in  the 
autumn  followed  the  same  route  as  far  as  Chagannor,  where 
several  days  were  spent  making  hawking  excursions  among 
the  numerous  lakes  in  the  vicinity,  all  of  which  abound  in 
water-fowl.  From  this  in  a southerly  direction  to  Hsuan-hua- 
fu — the  Sindachu  of  Marco  Polo — a department  famous  for 
its  vineyards  and  fruit  orchards,  and  once  more  by  the  Chii- 
yung-kuan  Pass  to  Cambalu.^  The  “order  of  the  Great 
Khan  when  he  journeyeth  ” is  the  heading  of  ch.  39  of  the 
“Description  of  Friar  Odoric  of  Pordenone:”  “Now  this 
'■  See  Yule’s  Cathay,  and  the  Way  Thither. 
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lord  passeth.  the  summer  at  a certain  place  which  is  called 
Sandu,  situated  towards  the  North,  and  the  coolest  habitation 
in  the  world.  But  in  the  winter  season  he  abideth  in  Khan- 
balech.  And  when  he  will  ride  from  one  place  to  another, 
this  is  the  order  thereof.  He  hath  four  armies  of  horsemen, 
etc.  The  king  travelleth  in  a two-wheeled  chariot,  all  of 
lign  aloes  and  gold,  and  covered  over  with  great  and  fine 
skins,  and  set  with  many  precious  stones.  It  is  drawn  by 
four  elephants,  well  broken  in  and  harnessed,  and  also  by 
four  splendid  horses  richly  caparisoned.  Moreover,  he 
carrieth  with  him  in  his  chariot  twelve  gerfalcons ; so  that 
even  as  he  sits  therein  upon  his  chair  of  state  or  other  seat, 
if  he  sees  any  birds  pass,  he  lets  fly  his  hawks  at  them.  And 
so  also  his  women  travel  according  to  their  degree,  and  his 
heir- apparent  travels  in  similar  state.” 

In  the  Statistics  of  Jehol,  cited  above,  there  is  also  preserved 
a description  of  the  new  city  of  K’ai-p’ing-fu  by  a Chinese 
traveller,  Wang  Yun,  who  went  there  in  Kublai’s  suite  soon 
after  its  foundation.  He  says  : “ This  walled  city  was  founded 
in  the  cyclical  year  ‘ ping  chen  ’ (a.d.  1256),  to  the  south  of 
the  Dragon  Hill,  with  the  Lan  Biver  flowing  by  on  the 
opposite  side.  Encircled  on  four  sides  by  mountains,  it  stands 
on  a well-chosen  site  in  a luxuriant  and  beautiful  country. 
To  the  north-east  of  the  city,  not  more  than  10  li  distant, 
are  large  pine  forests,  the  haunt  of  many  kinds  of  birds, 
notably  the  species  called  chapiku  (a  celebrated  kind  of 
falcon).  The  mountains  are  covered  with  fine  trees;  fish 
and  salt,  and  the  hundred  kinds  of  valuable  natural  products 
abound ; and  the  flocks  and  herds  flourish  and  multiply,  so 
that  the  inhabitants  have  at  hand  an  abundant  provision  of 
food.  The  river,  though  shallow,  is  broad  ; the  water  being 
frozen  down  to  the  river-bed  in  the  cold  season.  The  climate 
is  cool  in  summer,  extremelj^  cold  in  winter,  and  altogether 
it  is  the  coolest  station  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
empire.  This,  according  to  the  geographical  records,  was 
part  of  the  Wu-huan  territory  during  the  Eastern  Han 
Dynasty.  It  is  distant  45  li  from  the  new  city  of  Huan- 
chou.” 
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A more  interesting  account  is  contained  in  chapter  Ixi.  of 
Marco  Polo,  who  must  hare  resided  here  constantly  when 
attached  to  the  court  of  Kublai.  “And  when  you  have 
ridden  three  days  from  the  city  last  mentioned  (Chagannor), 
between  north-east  and  north,  jmu  come  to  a city  called 
Chandu,  which  was  built  by  the  Kaan  now  reigning.  There 
is  at  this  place  a very  fine  marble  palace,  the  rooms  of  which 
are  all  gilt  and  painted  with  figures  of  men  and  beasts  and 
birds,  and  with  a variety  of  trees  and  flowers,  all  executed 
with  such  exquisite  art  that  you  regard  them  with  delight 
and  astonishment.  Round  this  palace  a wall  is  built,  inclos- 
ing a compass  of  16  miles,  and  inside  the  park  there  are 
fountains,  and  rivers,  and  brooks,  and  beautiful  meadows, 
with  all  kinds  of  wild  animals  (excluding  such  as  are  of 
ferocious  nature),  which  the  emperor  has  procured  and  placed 
there  to  supply  food  for  his  gerfalcons  and  hawks,  which  he 
keeps  there  in  mew.  Of  these  there  are  more  than  200  ger- 
falcons alone,  without  reckoning  the  other  hawks.  The  Kaan 
himself  goes  every  week  to  see  his  birds  sitting  in  mew,  and 
sometimes  he  rides  through  the  park  with  a leopard  behind 
him  on  his  horse’s  croup  ; and  then  if  he  sees  any  animal 
that  takes  his  fancy,  he  slips  his  leopard  at  it,  and  the  game 
when  taken  is  made  over  to  feed  the  hawks  in  mew.  More- 
over, at  a spot  in  the  park  where  there  is  a charming  wood, 
he  has  another  palace  built  of  cane,  gilt  all  over,  and  most 
elaborately  finished  inside.  It  is  stayed  on  gilt  and  lackered 
columns,  on  each  of  which  is  a dragon  all  gilt,  the  tail  of 
which  is  attached  to  the  column,  whilst  the  head  supports  the 
architrave,  and  the  claws  likewise  are  stretched  out  right 
and  left  to  support  the  architrave.  The  roof,  like  the  rest,  is 
formed  of  canes  covered  with  varnish.  The  construction  of 
the  palace  is  so  devised  that  it  can  be  taken  down  and  put 
up  again  with  great  celerity ; and  it  can  all  be  taken  to 
pieces  and  removed  whithersoever  the  Emperor  may  com- 
mand. When  erected  it  is  stayed  against  mishaps  from  the 
wind  by  more  than  200  cords  of  silk.  The  Lord  abides  at 
this  park  of  his,  dwelling  sometimes  at  the  marble  palace 
and  sometimes  in  the  cane  palace,  for  three  months  in  the 
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year,  to  wit  June,  July,  and  August;  preferring  this  resi- 
dence because  it  is  by  no  means  hot ; in  fact  it  is  a very  cool 
place.  When  the  28tb  day  of  the  moon  of  August  arrives, 
he  takes  bis  departure,  and  the  cane  palace  is  taken  to 
pieces.” 

This  account  of  Messer  Marco  must  have  inspired  Coleridge 
when  writing  bis  dream  of  Kublai’s  Paradise  ; — 

“ In  Xanadu  did  Kubla  Khan 

A stately  pleasure  dome  decree  : 

Where  Alpb,  the  sacred  river,  ran. 

By  caverns  measureless  to  man, 

Down  to  a sunless  sea. 

So  twice  five  miles  of  fertile  ground 
With  walls  and  towers  were  girdled  round  : 

And  there  were  gardens  bright  with  sinuous  rills. 
Where  blossomed  many  an  incense-bearing  tree; 
And  here  were  forests,  ancient  as  the  hills. 

Enfolding  sunny  spots  of  greenery.” 

In  the  wail  which  Sanang  Setzen,  the  poetical  historian  of 
the  Mongols,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Toghon  Temur,  the  last 
of  the  Chinghizide  dynasty  in  China,  when  driven  from  his 
throne,  the  changes  are  rung  on  the  lost  glories  of  his  capital 
Daitu  and  his  summer  palace  Shangtu,  as  given  in  Col.  Yule’s 
translation  from  Schott’s  amended  German  rendering  of  the 
Mongol : — 

“ My  vast  and  noble  Capital,  My  Daitu,  My  splendidly 
adorned ! 

And  Thou,  my  cool  and  delicious  Summer-seat,  my  Shangtu- 
Keibung ! 

Ye  also,  yellow  plains  of  Shangtu,  Delight  of  my  godlike 
Sires ! 

I suffered  myself  to  drop  into  dreams, — and  lo  ! my  Empire 
was  gone ! 

Ah  Thou  my  Daitu,  built  of  the  nine  precious  substances  ! 

Ah  my  Shangtu-Keibung,  Union  of  all  perfections  ! 

Ah  my  Fame  ! Ah  my  Glory,  as  Khagan  and  Lord  of  the 
Earth  ! 
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When  I used  to  awake  betimes  and  look  forth,  how  the 
breezes  blew  loaded  with  fragrance  ! 

And  turn  which  way  I would  all  was  glorious  perfection  of 
beauty  ! 

***** 

Alas  for  my  illustrious  name  as  the  Sovereign  of  the  World  ! 
Alas  for  my  Daitu,  seat  of  Sanctity,  Glorious  work  of  the 
Immortal  Kublai ! 

All,  all  is  rent  from  me  ! ” 

I have  seen  a Chinese  version  of  this  poem,  perhaps  the 
original,  the  productions  of  this  unfortunate  Emperor  being 
stiU  quoted  as  specimens  of  elegant  versification.  A despatch 
in  verse  imploring  the  mercy  of  his  conqueror,  the  warlike 
founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  is  among  the  curious  pieces 
included  in  the  work  cited  above. 

Yet  another  palace  was  erected  by  Kublai  in  this  part 
of  Mongolia,  as  described  by  Rashiduddin.  “ On  the  eastern 
side  of  Kaiminfu  a karsi  or  palace  was  built  called  Langtin, 
after  a plan  which  Kublai  had  seen  in  a dream  and  retained 
in  his  memory.^  The  philosophers  and  architects  being  con- 
sulted gave  their  advice  as  to  the  building  of  this  other 
palace.  They  all  agreed  that  the  best  site  for  it  was  a certain 
lake  encompassed  with  meadows  near  the  city  of  Kaiminfu.” 
This  has  been  confused  with  Shangtu,  but  was  really  quite 
distinct.  The  district  through  which  the  river  flows  east- 
wards from  Shangtu  is  known  by  the  Mongolians  of  the 
present  day  by  the  name  of  Langtirh,  the  terminal  consonant 
of  the  old  name  being  softened.  The  ruins  of  the  city  are 
marked  in  a Chinese  map  in  my  possession,  Pai  ch’eng  tzu, 
i.e.,  White  City,  this  title  implying  that  it  was  formerly  an 
imperial  residence  : the  ruins  of  Chagannor,  for  example,  are 
also  called  Pai  ch’eng  tzu  by  the  modern  Chinese.  The 
remains  of  the  wall  are  seven  or  eight  li  in  diameter,  of 
stone,  situate  about  forty  li  K.N.W.  from  Dolonnor.  This 
confirms  the  statement  of  Sanang  Setzen,  that  “ between 
the  year  of  the  rat  (1264),  when  Kublai  was  fifty  years  old, 

' D’Ohsson  reads  this  passage  : “ Kublai  caused  a palace  to  be  built  for  him 
east  of  Kaipingfu  ; but  be  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  a dream.” 
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and  the  year  of  the  sheep  (1271),  in  the  space  of  eight  years 
he  built  four  great  cities,  viz.  for  summer  residence  Shanytu 
Kcibung  Kurdu  Balghassun;  for  winter  residence  Yeke  Daitu 
Khotan  ; and  on  the  shady  side  of  the  Altai  Arulun  Tsaghan 
Balghassun,  and  Erchugin  Langting  Balghassun.” 

After  the  fall  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  the  city  of  Shangtu 
rapidly  diminished  in  importance.  It  was  taken  by  Chang 
Yu-ch’un  in  the  second  year  of  the  new  reign  (a.d.  1369), 
but  remained  constantly  attacked  and  harassed  by  the 
nomade  Mongolian  tribes,  until  it  was  finally  abandoned  by 
the  Chinese  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  fifth  Ming 
Emperor  (a.d.  1430),  when  the  frontier  was  contracted  to 
the  line  of  the  Great  Wall,  and  the  garrison  removed  to 
Tu-shih-k’ou.  The  site  was  visited  by  the  Jesuit  missionary 
Gerhillon  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ; it  is 
marked  down  in  the  map  in  D’Anville’s  Atlas  under  the 
modern  name  Chau  nayman  suma,  hut  “ no  more  notice  is 
taken  of  this  famous  capital  than  of  Kara  Koram  and  the 
other  ancient  Mongolian  cities.”  (Astley,  iv.  376.)  The  Abbe 
Hue,  during  his  celebrated  journey  from  the  Yalley  of  Black 
Waters  to  the  capital  of  Thibet,  made  some  stay  at  Dolonnor, 
which  he  wrongly  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Shangtu.^ 

The  position  of  Dolonnor  has  been  quite  lately  determined 
to  be  42°  4'  H.  lat.,  116°  4'  E.  long.,  by  Dr.  H.  Fritsche, 
Director  of  the  Russian  Observatory  at  Peking,  who  passed 
through  it  during  his  journey  last  summer  (1873)  through 
Eastern  Mongolia  from  Peking  to  Nerchinsk,  so  that  the 
latitude  (42°  22'  N.)  of  Chang-tou  (Shang-tu)  given  in  the 
Tables  of  the  “ Obs.  Mathemat.  etc.”  of  Pere  Souciet  cannot 
be  far  wrong. 

Mr.  Grosvenor  and  I visited  the  ruins  of  Shangtu  on 
September  16th,  1872.  They  are  situated  80  li  (about  27 
miles)  north-west  of  Dolonnor,  being  now  known  by  the 
Mongol  name  of  Chao  naiman  sume  Hotun — “ the  city  of  a 
hundred  and  eight  temples.”  The  road  passed  first  over 
a series  of  low  sand-hills,  then  crossed  a steep  range  of 

^ Souvenirs  d’un  Voyage  dans  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet  et  la  Chine,  chap.  ii.  p.  39. 
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volcanic  hills,  descending  into  a wide  rolling  prairie,  covered 
with  long  grass  and  fragrant  shrubs,  the  haunt  of  numerous 
herds  of  antelope.  This  prairie  gradually  slopes  down  to  the 
marshy  bed  of  the  river,  here  a considerable  stream  twenty 
feet  wide  : in  former  times  flat-bottomed  grain  junks  ascended 
from  the  sea  to  this  point,  bringing  up  supplies  of  rice  from 
the  southern  provinces  for  the  use  of  the  city  and  court.  Now 
the  only  building  in  the  neighbourhood  is  a small  Lama 
monastery,  the  abode  of  some  six  or  seven  wretched  priests, 
while  a few  scattered  tents  belonging  to  the  Chahar  tribe 
stand  on  the  river  banks.  The  city  has  been  deserted  for 
centuries,  and  the  site  is  overgrown  with  rank  weeds  and 
grass,  the  abode  of  foxes  and  owls,  which  prey  on  the  nume- 
rous prairie-rats  and  partridges.  The  ground  is  but  slightly 
raised  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  flows  past  the  south- 
east at  a distance  of  four  or  flve  li  from  the  city  wall,  while 
it  is  overshadowed  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  Hingan  range 
of  mountains,  trending  south-west,  north-east,  and  rising  into 
lofty  peaks  farther  north.  The  annexed  plan  will  serve  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  ruins.  The  walls  of  the  city,  built  of 
earth,  faced  with  unhewn  stone  or  brick,  are  still  standing, 
but  are  more  or  less  dilapidated.  They  form  a double 
enceinte,  the  outer  a square  of  about  16  li  with  six  gates,  a 
central  one  north  and  south,  and  two  in  each  of  the  side 
walls ; while  the  inner  wall  is  about  8 li  in  circuit,  with  only 
three  gates — in  the  southern,  eastern,  and  western  faces. 
The  south  gate  of  the  inner  city  is  still  intact,  a perfect  arch 
20  feet  high,  12  feet  wide.  There  is  no  gate  in  the  opposite 
northern  wall,  its  place  being  occupied  by  a large  square 
earthen  fort,  faced  with  brick  ; this  is  crowned  with  an  oho 
or  cairn,  covered  with  the  usual  ragged  streamers  of  silk  and 
cotton  tied  to  sticks,  an  emblem  of  the  superstitious  regard 
which  the  Mongols  of  the  present  day  have  for  the  place,  as 
evidenced  also  by  its  modern  legendary  name — “ the  city  of 
108  temples.”  The  ground  in  the  interior  of  both  inclosures 
is  strewn  with  blocks  of  marble  and  other  remains  of  large 
temples  and  palaces,  the  outlines  of  the  foundations  of  some 
of  which  can  yet  be  traced  ; while  broken  lions,  dragons,  and 
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TRANSLATION;  The  monumemt  conferred  by  the  Emperor 
of  the  August  Yuan  (dynasty)  in  memory  of  His  High  Eminence 
Yun  Hien  (styled)  Chang-lao  (canonized  with  the  title  of)  Shou-Kun 
(Prince  of  Longevity) 
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the  remains  of  other  carved  monuments,  lie  about  in  every 
direction,  half- hidden  by  the  thick  and  tangled  overgrowth. 
Scarcely  one  stone  remains  above  another,  and  a more  com- 
plete state  of  ruin  and  desolation  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
but  at  the  same  time  everything  testifies  to  the  former  exist- 
ence of  a populous  and  flourishing  city.  Outside  the  city 
proper  there  is  yet  a third  wall,  marked  in  the  plan  by  a 
dotted  line,  smaller  than  either  of  the  others,  but  continuous 
with  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  outer  city  wall.  This  is 
now  a mere  grassy  mound  inclosing  an  area,  estimated  at 
five  square  miles,  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  city.  This 
must  be  the  park  described  by  Marco  Polo.  Inside  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  outer  city — the  spot  marked  b in  the  plan 
— there  lies  a broken  memorial  tablet,  amid  many  other 
relics,  on  a raised  piece  of  ground,  the  site  evidently  of  a 
large  temple.  The  upper  portion  projecting  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  contains  an  inscription  of  the  Yuan 
dynasty  in  an  ancient  form  of  the  Chinese  character,  sur- 
rounded by  a border  of  dragons  boldly  carved  in  deep  relief. 
I made  a careful  copy  of  this  inscription  on  the  spot,  and 
append  a fac -simile,  reduced  four  diameters  ; giving  also  the 
same  in  the  modern  Chinese  character.  The  translation  is  as 
follows  : — “ The  monument  conferred  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
August  Yuan  (dynasty)  in  memory  of  His  High  Eminence 
Yun-Hien  (styled)  Chang-lao  (canonized  with  the  title  of) 
Shou-Kung  (Prince  of  Longevity).”  This  forms  the  “heading” 
commonly  prefixed  to  similar  inscriptions,  being,  as  is  often 
the  case,  in  the  so-called  seal  character.  The  lower  portion 
of  the  massive  marble  slab  lies  doubtless  buried  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  grass,  but  we  were  unable  to  get  at  it  for  want 
of  proper  tools.  It  would  be  found  to  contain  an  account  of 
the  life,  offices,  and  achievements  of  the  Buddhist  priest 
mentioned  in  the  heading — that  he  was  actually  a Buddhist 
priest  is  proved  by  the  use  of  the  title  “ Chang-lao.” 

The  existence  of  this  inscription  is  mentioned  in  the 
“ Imperial  Geography  of  the  reigning  dynasty  of  China  ” — 
“ In  the  north-east  corner  of  the  outer  city  wall  there  is  a 
stone  tablet  with  an  inscription  of  the  chih-yuan  epoch  of  the 
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Yuan  dynasty.”  The  chih-yuan  epoch  was  a.d.  1264-94, 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Kublai  Khan,  the 
founder  of  the  Y"uan  dynasty  in  China.  I have  looked 
through  the  native  histories  and  biographies  of  this  period, 
but  have  been  unable  to  find  any  contemporary  notice  of  the 
priest  Yun-Hien.  I am  indebted  to  the  Archimandrite 
Palladius,  of  the  Russian  Ecclesiastical  Mission  at  Peking, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate  the  history  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  Mongolians,  for  a reference  to  an  account  in  manu- 
script of  a Chinese  traveller  who  visited  Shangtu  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  (a.d.  1662-1722),  in  which  it 
is  mentioned  that  the  aforesaid  Yun-Hien  was  the  chief  priest 
of  a large  Buddhist  Monastery,  and  that  the  date  of  the 
inscription  was  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  chih-yuan  epoch, 
i.e.  A.D.  1288.  These  details  were  gathered  doubtless  from 
the  main  body  of  the  inscription,  the  lower  part  of  the  slab, 
in  all  probability,  being  at  that  time  still  visible  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Marco  Polo,  in  his  description  of 
“Chaudu,”  gives  a particular  account  of  the  Buddhist  priests, 
whom  he  calls  Baksi,  adding,  “ They  have  also  immense 
Minsters  and  Abbeys,  some  of  them  as  big  as  a small  town, 
with  more  than  two  thousand  monks  {i.e,  after  their  fashion) 
in  a single  abbey,” 
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Art.  XVI. — Oriental  Proverbs  in  their  Relations  to  Folklore, 
History,  Sociology ; with  Suggestions  for  their  Collection, 
Interpretation,  Publication.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Long. 

[Read  on  February  15th,  1875.] 

Eleven  years  ago  I had  the  honour  to  read  a paper  before 
this  Society,  entitled  “Five  Hundred  Questions  on  the  Social 
Condition  of  the  People  of  India.”  That  paper  has  been  widely 
circulated,  and  has  excited  some  interest  on  the  subject. 
Since  then,  I have  prosecuted  one  department  of  it — Oriental 
Proverbs  in  Relation  to  the  Life  and  History  of  the  People  in 
India. 

This  subject  I brought  before  the  Oriental  Congress,  at 
their  last  Session  in  London.  There  was  no  time  to  have  it 
discussed  there ; but  perhaps  the  question  of  Oriental  Pro- 
verbs may  be  submitted  again  at  the  next  Congress,  to  be 
held  at  St.  Petersburg.  The  Russians  have  done  much  with 
their  own  proverbs,  and  from  their  political  relations  in  Asia, 
they  may  be  able  to  give  important  aid  towards  securing 
a complete  Collection,  Classification,  and  Publication  of  the 
Proverbs  of  China,  Mongolia,  Siberia,  and  Central  Asia  on 
one  side  ; while  the  English  contribute  to  those  of  India  and 
Southern  Asia  on  the  other.  These  investigations  may  throw 
light  on  the  supposed  affinity  between  the  Dravidian  and 
Tartar  tongues. 

Some  will  say  eui  bono?  What  have  Proverbs  to  do  with 
the  lucubrations  of  learned  societies  ? They  relate  only  to  the 
common  people,  the  villagers,  the  ignavnm  pecus ; they  contain 
much  that  is  frivolous,  and  superstitious,  and  absurd — the 
dreamy  notions  of  the  ignorant ! Very  true.  Admitting  this — 
but  they  are  irapoiiMiai,  words  of  the  way-side ; like  foundlings, 
no  one  knows  the  date  of  their  birth.  They  relate,  however, 
to  the  masses,  to  those  whose  views  and  opinions  in  these 
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days  of  extended  suffrage  are  cropping  up,  and  gradually  con- 
trolling tlie  upper  strata  of  society.  As  Lord  Shaftesbury  said, 
in  defence  of  mass  education,  we  must  educate  our  masters, 
and  we  must  therefore  know  their  Auews  and  opinions.  Well 
do  I remember,  in  the  height  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Lord 
Canning  sending  for  me  at  Calcutta  to  consult  on  the  best 
method  of  getting  at  native  opinion — a verj''  vital  one  for 
the  maintaining  good  rule  in  India.  His  Lordship  remarked 
to  me,  “ We  have  certain  Chiefs  on  our  side,  but  how  are 
we  to  know  regarding  what  the  people  feel?”  I pointed  out 
the  clues  the  Native  Press  gave  on  this  difficult  subject,  and 
the  result  was,  the  Government  took  action,  and  instituted  the 
important  department  of  Reporters  of  the  Native  Vernacular 
Press  of  India.  This  department,  diving  down  into  the  under- 
currents of  native  opinion,  has  been  very  useful  to  a Go- 
vernment like  that  of  India,  a small  body  of  Saxon  foreigners 
located  among  an  Oriental  race,  whose  stand-point  is  so  very 
different  from  the  European,  Now  the  proverbs  in  popular 
use  are  also  of  value  in  gauging  the  depths  of  popular 
sentiment.  A proverb  is  a spark  thrown  up  from  the  depths 
beneath  ; as  Lord  Bacon  states,  “ The  genius,  spirit,  and  wit 
of  a nation  are  discovered  in  its  proverbs.” 

Brahminical  influence  on  the  Pandits  has  led  the  study  of 
proverbs  in  India  to  be  treated  with  contempt  as  relating  to 
the  baser  sort,  according  to  the  Brahman  view. 

Even  in  England,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  such 
writers  as  Lord  Chesterfield  to  proverbs  as  vulgar,  a reaction 
is  taking  place  in  their  favour  as  a branch  of  folklore,  as  is 
shown  by  the  multiplication  of  works  on  them.  Take,  for 
example,  that  remarkable  book.  Tapper’s  Proverbial  Phi- 
losophy, of  which  forty  large  editions  have  been  sold  in 
England,  and  more  than  one  million  copies  in  the  United 
States. 

Proverbs,  which  are  probably  coeval  with  the  discovery  of 
writing,  survive  the  overthrow  of  empires  and  the  desolations 
brought  by  conquerors ; they  leave  their  ripples  on  the 
sands  of  time ; they  are  like  the  wild  flowers,  which  outlive 
ruin,  and  mark  the  flora  of  the  district.  When  we  consider 
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that  many  of  the  Indian  proverbs  are  probably  1000  years 
old,  and  when  we  look  at  the  difidculty  of  tracing  the  past  in 
India,  an  auxiliary  like  proverbs  ought  not  to  be  despised ; 
from  the  strong  impression  they  have  left  on  the  memory  in 
their  poetic  form,  they  survive  where  history  perishes. 

Proverbs  are  guides  to  antiquity  like  tradition,  being,  as 
D’Israeli  says,  “neglected  fragments  of  wisdom  still  offering 
many  interesting  objects  for  the  studies  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  historian.” 

The  Eastern  people,  especially  the  Hindus,  are  anti-his- 
toric.  We  have  therefore  few  historical  documents,  and 
have  to  explore  the  dim  recesses  of  the  past  by  the  dim 
lights  of  ruins,  coins,  inscriptions,  which  perish  by  time. 
What  an  auxiliary,  then,  are  proverbs,  which  give  the  histor}’-, 
not  merely  of  kings  and  conquerors,  but  of  the  people,  in 
their  inmost  thoughts,  in  the  domestic  hearth.  For  instance, 
I have  found  in  the  Bengali  proverbs  numerous  references 
to  old  customs,  old  temples,  historical  characters,  which  have 
long  since  passed  away  unrecorded  either  in  MSS.  or  books. 

It  is  from  the  data  supplied  by  institutions,  languages, 
and  material  remains,  that  we  gain  a glimpse  into  pre-historic 
times,  and  proverbs  may  be  the  fossils  to  utilize  in  the  re- 
construction of  the  long-buried  past  ; they  give  us  facts 
instead  of  fancies. 

Primitive  law,  as  Sir  H.  Maine,  in  his  Early  History  of 
Institutions,  has  shown,  and  has  illustrated  by  the  Brehon 
Code,  consists  chiefly  in  the  reduction  to  order  and  method 
of  a mass  of  pre-existing  customs.  Now  proverbs,  as  stereo- 
typing customs,  are  the  keys  to  law,  and  of  course  to  the 
customs  common  to  the  Aryan  race  in  its  various  branches. 

The  Indian  proverbs  show  how  deeply  the  village  and  patri- 
archal system  has  been  ingrafted  into  the  Indian  mind  in 
contrast  to  the  feudal  one  introduced  by  the  Mahommedans 
and  English.  The  families  grouped  into  a village  consti- 
tuted the  Hindu  unit  of  government.  The  village  system, 
that  great  fragment  of  antiquity  that  has  floated  down 
the  stream  of  time  for  2000  years,  through  the  Indian, 
Slavonic,  Keltic,  and  Teutonic  races,  is  recorded  in  pro- 
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verbs : it  is  now  dying  out  in  India  as  far  as  respects 
lands  held  in  common,  as  the  Hindus  find  with  the  Telugu 
proverb,  that — 

The  sheep  which  was  the  joint  property  of  two  persons  was 
deserted  and  died. 

— but  it  is  in  vigorous  action  in  Russia,  as  is  illustrated  in 
the  following  Russian  proverbs  ; 

What  the  mir  (commune)  has  arranged  is  God’s  decision. 

The  mir  (commune)  is  the  surging  wave. 

The  mir  (commune)  sighs,  and  the  rock  is  rent  asunder. 

A thread  of  the  mir  (commune)  is  a shirt  for  the  naked. 

Comparative  anatomy,  or  comparative  mythology,  is  of 
great  use.  The  system  of  comparison  has  been  carried 
even  to  fairy  tales  and  nursery  stories.  In  the  important 
domain  of  comparative  philology  proverbs  exercise  an 
important  influence.  In  them  are  imbedded  the  archaisms 
of  language.  Words  that  have  long  disappeared  from 
the  mouths  of  living  men  again  come  on  the  stage, 
giving  a clue  to  linguistic  affinities,  and  opening  out 
a vista  into  the  past  life  and  opinions  of  the  people : and 
yet  these  words  have  a place  in  no  dictionary.  I found 
this  to  be  the  case  in  the  Bengali  language.  Molesworth’s 
Mahratta  Dictionary  illustrates  by  proverbs,  the  only  one,  I 
believe,  with  the  exception  of  Dahl’s  Great  Russian  Diction- 
ary, which  goes  to  proverbs,  as  Dr.  Johnson  went  to  books, 
to  exemplify  meanings. 

It  is  a subject  of  great  satisfaction  that  the  Bengal  Govern- 
ment has  liberally  subscribed  to  a Hindustani  and  English 
Dictionary  of  Dr.  Fallon’s,  which  will  embrace  the  spoken  as 
well  as  the  written  language,  and  the  rekhti  or  vocabulary 
of  the  women,  never  before  given  in  any  dictionary. 
“The  only  national  speech,”  says  the  author  in  his  pro- 
spectus, “ is  that  which  bears  the  people’s  stamp,  and  in  this 
category  the  first  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  language  of 
women.  The  seclusion  of  native  females  in  India  has  been 
the  asylum  of  the  true  vernacular,  as  pure  and  simple  as  it 
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is  unafPected  by  the  pedantries  of  word-makers.  It  is  also 
the  soil  in  which  the  mother-tongue  has  its  most  natural 
development.  Many  of  the  most  caustic  and  terse  epigrams 
of  the  language  have  their  birth  in  these  isolated  women’s 
apartments,  whose  inmates  are  jealously  barred  from  any 
communication  with  strange  men.”  Another  important 
feature  of  Dr.  Fallon’s  proposed  work  will  be  a copious 
supply  of  examples,  “ which,  while  they  bring  out  and 
indicate  a particular  meaning,  will  serve  also  to  illustrate  to 
some  extent  the  yet  unwritten  literature  of  the  country : 
its  proverbs,  songs,  and  traditions ; its  wit  and  humour,  and 
satire  and  invective,  in  which  are  compressed  with  epigram- 
matic terseness  the  brief  epitome  of  the  social  life  of  the 
people,  the  domestic  relations  of  the  men  and  women,  their 
modes  of  thought  and  ruling  passions,  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  the  jealousies  and  heartburnings  of  their  inner  life.” 

In  the  Sanskrit-derived  languages  of  India  we  have  a 
number  of  words  non-Aryan.  By  collecting  these  from 
proverbs  we  have  a basis  for  comparison  with  other  lan- 
guages, especially  the  Tartar  groups  of  Central  Asia.  A 
great  problem  we  have  to  solve  is  the  connexion  between 
the  Prakrit  and  Sanskrit  vernaculars  of  India,  and  every 
archaism  is  a precious  coin  in  this  investigation. 

It  is  a common  thing  in  India  now  for  some  newly-fledged 
Saxons  to  apply  to  the  natives  the  contemptuous  epithet 
nigger,  and  to  deny  to  the  common  people  intelligence  and 
gratitude ; had  these  neophytes  only  studied  the  proverbs, 
they  would  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  people  in  a very 
different  way;  for  comparative  studies  diminish  national  pre- 
judices. Travellers  would  often  judge  better  of  the  character 
of  a people  by  its  proverbs,  than  by  the  hasty  generalizations 
formed  from  railway  journeys — You  make  the  people  de- 
scribe themselves,  and  put  them  into  the  witness-box. 

On  the  great  question  of  peasant  education  and  instruc- 
tion, the  proverbs,  the  hereditary  wisdom  of  the  serfs,  vindi- 
cate their  claim  to  intelligence.  Townspeople  and  those  bred 
up  in  collegiate  seclusion  are  apt  to  fancy  the  peasants  are  as 
dull  as  the  clods  of  earth  they  break;  but  their  frequent  and 
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apt  quotations  of  proverbs  on  common  subjects  sliow  they 
have  a power  of  observation  and  a moral  faculty  they  do 
not  commonly  get  credit  for. 

Proverbs  photograph  the  varying  lights  of  social  usages ; 
the  experience  of  an  age  is  crystallized  in  the  pithy  aphor- 
ism. What  a light  is  shed  by  them  on  customs  which  shift 
and  change  like  a camera  obscura  ! Sir  H.  Elliot’s  Glossary 
is  in  this  respect  a valuable  contribution  to  Indian  folklore. 

The  proverbs,  for  instance,  on  ivomen,  are  numerous,  and, 
as  written  by  men,  their  masters,  are  of  course  sarcastic, 
and  dwell  on  the  weak  points  of  woman — 

Money  left  in  the  hands  of  woman  won’t  last ; a child  left  in 
the  hands  of  a man  won’t  live. 

A woman’s  word  is  a bundle  of  water. 

Woman  eats  twice  as  much  as  a man,  and  is  four  times  as 
cunning. 

It  is  only  when  a woman  dies,  and  is  reduced  to  ashes,  we 
know  with  certainty  she  is  free  from  fault. 

— yet  they  give  sufficient  indication  that  woman  had  great 
power  in  the  social  and  domestic  circle.  She  stooped  to 
conquer.  The  Bengalis  say — 

Who  venerates  his  mother  gains  salvation. 

Happiness  is  found  in  the  mother’s  bosom. 

— Another  Bengali  proverb  states  : 

A man  beaten  by  his  wife  no  more  tells  it  than  he  does  his 
losses. 

Proverbs  will  yet  rend  the  veil  on  what  is  now  so  little 
known — the  feelings  and  ojiinions  of  women  shut  up  in  the 
recesses  of  the  zenana.  When  are  we  to  have  an  Indian 
Dickens,  who  will  sound  the  depths  of  woman’s  “ inner 
man,”  with  the  plummet  of  proverbs,  the  material  expression 
and  vent  of  her  feelings  ? She  will  be  shown  by  them  to 
have  far  higher  intelligence,  wit,  observation,  than  she  gets 
credit  for. 

Proverbs  are  of  great  value  to  him  who  would  impress  the 
popular  mind  in  the  East  either  by  teaching  or  preaching,  as 
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Captain  Burton  says,  “The  apposite  use  of  aphorisms  is,  like 
wit  and  eloquence,  a manner  of  power.”  But  proverbs  are 
with  the  people  what  the  mtra  or  aphorism  was  with  the 
pandits  and  philosophers.  It  is  this  love  for  sense,  salt,  and 
wit  which  makes  the  bulk  of  vernacular  literature  in  India 
to  consist  of  poetry ; and  Sakhya  Muni,  the  great  Buddhist 
preacher,  set  an  example  by  the  use  of  metaphorical  proverbial 
language  in  his  preaching,  which  those  missionaries  who 
imitate  the  example  of  Christ  in  teaching  by  parables,  would 
do  well  to  study.  In  Bengali  literature,  the  most  de- 
veloped of  all  the  Indian  vernaculars,  the  revival  is  marked 
by  the  free  use  of  proverbs  and  proverbial  sayings  in  the 
modern  works ; these  give  point  and  raciness,  instead  of  the 
stiff  pedantic  pandit  style,  sesquipedalia  verha. 

Dr.  Muir  has  lately  published  some  interesting  papers  on 
religious  and  moral  maxims  freely  translated  from  Indian 
writers. 

This  is  a transition  period  in  Hindu  society.  The  spread 
of  education  and  the  changes  of  society  are  rapidly  sweeping 
into  the  gulf  of  oblivion  many  of  the  old  traditions  and  frag- 
mentary folklore.  The  old  Pauranic  pandits  are  vanishing 
from  the  scene.  Now  is  therefore  the  time  to  collect  what 
remains  of  the  living  proverbs,  which  are  connected  so  much 
with  local  history,  and  the  domestic  life  of  the  people.  We 
want  some  one  now  to  do  for  proverbs  what  Mr.  Thomas 
has  done  so  well  for  coins,  i.e.  collect,  classify,  and  publish 
them. 

Pocock,  Erpenius,  Burkhardt,  Frey  tag,  have  laboured  much 
in  illustrating  the  Semitic  class.  Bohtlingk  in  his  Spriiche 
gives  a few  of  the  Sanskrit. 

Oriental  Proverbs  are  little  known  in  Europe  out  of 
the  circle  of  Orientalists;  and  even  they  have  to  a great 
extent  overlooked  them, — coins,  architecture,  antiquities, 
naturally  having  the  preference. 

Among  the  Indian  Proverbs  recently  published  are  : Perci- 
vaFs  Tamul  Proverbs;  Carrs  Telugu  Proverbs;  1000  Malaya- 
lim;  Long’s  Bengali  Proverbs. 

The  Russians,  as  head  of  the  Slavonic  race,  are  coming 
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into  the  scene  of  action  of  the  future  not  only  politically, 
hut  also  in  a literary  way.  The  Philo-Slav  School  of  Moscow 
has  begun  working  a mine  of  literature,  both  new  and  pic- 
turesque, with  a manifest  oriental  colouring.  In  nothing  is 
this  more  evident  than  in  their  Folklore,  of  which  Professor 
Ralston  has  given  some  excellent  specimen  translations  in 
his  Songs  of  the  Russian  People.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  no  translations  of  their  proverbs ; I published  in 
Calcutta  eight  years  ago  a translation  of  about  560,  which 
interested  many  Europeans ; this  is,  I believe,  the  only 
English  one  existing,  though  the  mine  is  very  rich,  richer 
than  the  Spanish ; I brought  with  me  from  Moscow  25,000 
Russian  Proverbs,  published  by  the  Russian  Academy,  and 
collected  by  Dr.  Dahl.  Professor  Snegiref  published  in 
1834,  in  Moscow,  a work  in  four  volumes  on  Russian  Pro- 
verbs, which  is  a model  of  what  classification  should  be. 
Masson  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1868,  a selection 
of  Russian  proverbs,  arranged  according  to  subjects,  with 
parallel  ones  from  Germany,  France,  Spain,  England,  and 
other  Aryan  nations. 

The  Russian  proverbs  have  a strong  Oriental  ring ; I will 
give  a few  in  illustration  as  relating  to  women — 

When  you  walk,  pray  once ; when  you  go  to  sea,  twice ; when 
you  go  to  he  married,  three  times. 

The  preparations  of  a woman  are  as  long  as  the  legs  of  a goose. 

A woman’s  hair  is  long : her  tongue  is  longer. 

The  tears  of  a woman  and  of  a drunkard  are  cheap. 

A woman  is  a pot,  everything  put  in  will  boil. 

The  flattery  of  a woman  has  no  teeth ; but  it  will  eat  your 
flesh  with  the  bones. 

What  I have  to  propose  practically  to  this  Society  is  that 
it  should  issue  a circular  to  the  leading  Oriental  and  Ethno- 
logical Societies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  asking  their 
co-operation  towards  the  collection,  interpretation,  and  publi- 
cation of  proverbs ; especially  in  reference  to  India,  acting 
there  through  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  Calcutta,  Bombay, 
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and  Madras,  as  well  as  through,  the  Directors  of  Public 
Instruction  in  the  local  governments,  and  the  editors  of 
native  journals  and  newspapers. 

The  Bengal  Grovemment  has  set  a good  example  by  pub- 
lishing lately  Lewin’s  Hill  Proverbs  of  the  Chittagong  Hill 
Tracts;  they  show  that  those  wild  people,  under  a barbarian 
outside,  have  a heart  beating  with  sympathy,  as  shown  in 
these  proverbs — 

Por  sweetness,  honey  ; for  love,  a wife. 

Do  not  love  a woman  because  she  is  young,  nor  cast  her  off 
because  she  is  old. 

Having  myself  been  engaged  in  the  collection  and  classifi- 
cation of  Bengali  and  other  Indian  proverbs  for  fifteen  years 
(I  published  in  Calcutta  6000  Bengali  Proverbs),  I will  give 
the  result  of  my  own  experience  as  to  the  mode  of  collecting 
Proverbs.  I found  the  services  of  Pandits,  teachers,  and  in- 
spectors of  village  schools,  of  great  value  in  collecting  them. 
The  editors  of  native  newspapers  also  lent  me  aid  by  adver- 
tising their  willingness  to  receive  and  forward  to  me  any  that 
might  be  sent  to  them.  As  the  best  collections  of  proverbs  are 
among  the  women,  who  interlard  their  discourses  plentifully 
with  them,  I paid  women  to  collect  them  in  the  zenanas. 
I got  a plentiful  and  rich  crop,  though  many  of  them,  from 
their  coarseness,  could  not  be  published  : native  women  in 
their  Billingsgate  slang  draw  copiously  from  the  well- 
furnished  arsenal  of  native  proverbs  ; they  can  scold  in  them 
in  a style  not  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Les  dames  des  Halles 
of  Paris. 

It  might  be  desirable  to  publish  the  proverbs  classified  ac- 
cording to  subjects.  I here  give  Snegiref’s  classification  of 
Russian  proverbs,  which  may  serve,  cceteris  paribus,  as  a 
basis  for  the  classification  of  Oriental  ones. 

I.  Foreign  : Historical  influences  in  relation  to  proverbs, 
and  illustrated  by  proverbs. 

II.  Proverbs  in  relation  to  Philology,  the  meaning  of 
words,  archaisms,  wit,  songs,  and  metaphors. 
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III.  Proverbs  in  relation  to  Anthropology,  the  laws, 
customs,  belief,  food,  dwellings,  dress,  servants,  recreations, 
home  life,  education,  creed,  superstitions,  sects,  family  life, 
relations,  marriage,  woman’s  position,  funeral  customs,  hospi- 
talities, patriotism,  trade,  truth,  justice. 

IV.  Proverbs,  Political,  Legal,  laws  expressed  in  pro- 
verbs, the  ruler’s  power,  people’s  meetings,  upper  classes, 
priests,  monks,  fairs,  ordeals  ; the  effect  of  foreign  rule  or 
law,  punishments,  tortures,  the  lot.  Proverbs,  the  echos  of 
history,  religion,  and  localities  ; history  at  various  periods 
illustrated  by  political  and  juridical  proverbs. 

V.  Proverbs  relating  to  Physical  subjects,  meteorological, 
astronomical,  rural,  referring  to  crops,  seasons ; medical, 
remedies,  diseases. 

VI.  Historical,  topographical,  local,  relating  to  various 
dynasties,  celebrated  places. 

VII.  Ethnographic. 

VIII.  Satirical. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  proverbs  is  the 
interpretation,  owing  to  their  local  allusion  and  special 
references,  as  well  as  to  their  epigrammatic  brevity,  the 
vagueness  of  which  allows  a great  variety  of  meanings, 
while  the  play  upon  words,  and  alliteration,  cause  many  of 
them  to  lose  their  point  in  translation ; the  wit,  like  a fine 
essence,  vanishes  in  the  transfusion.  I have  found  in  Bengal 
the  same  proverbs  susceptible  of  several  interpretations,  ac- 
cording to  the  individual  who  gave  it  or  the  locality  it  was 
in.  What  one  wants  is  not  the  guesswork  of  mere  indi- 
vidual private  judgment,  but  the  traditional  interpretation  of 
the  people.  The  pandits  will,  when  pushed,  rather  than  avow 
their  ignorance,  give  you  a fancy  interpretation.  The  meaning 
must  therefore  be  gathered  from  the  people  themselves. 

In  Russia,  for  instance,  I found  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  proverb — 

Do  not  buy  a priest’s  horse,  or  marry  a widow’s  daughter. 

— the  latter  clause  is  easy  on  Sam  Weller’s  maxim,  “Beware 
of  the  widow  ; ” or,  as  an  old  English  proverb  has  it,  “ He 
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who  marries  a wddow  with  two  daughters,  marries  three 
thieves.” 

I select  a few  specimen  proverbs  as  illustrating  native 
opinion  and  social  life. 

The  Hindus  have  no  sympathy  with  the  abolitionists  of 
corporal piumliment.  The  Telugiis  say — ■ 

A washerman  will  only  wash  for  one  who  thrashes  him. 
like  the  Russian — 

Strike  a Russian,  and  he  wdl  make  you  even  a watch. 

The  feelings  towards  a mother-in-law : 

"When  the  daughter-in-law  said  she  was  hungry,  her  mother- 
in-law  told  her  to  swallow  the  pestle,' 

the  Bengalis  say,  Sisters-in-law  are  nettles. 

The  want  of  punctuality  in  the  East  is  expressed  by  the 
Telugu  proverb — 

"When  he  says  to-morrow,  he  means  six  months. 

The  Bengalis  denote  their  aversion  to  straightforicarclness  by, 
You  can  only  extract  butter  with  a crooked  finger. 

Women  in  the  East  have  far  more  power  over  men  than  is 
commonly  thought.  The  Telugus  describe  a hen-pecked 
husband  as — 

One  on  whose  head  the  wife  grinds  pepper. 

The  quarrels  of  women  by — 

"When  three  women  join  together,  the  stars  come  out  in  broad 
daylight. 

Men  that  give  you  only  fine  tvords — 

Let  us  have  a talk  in  my  house,  and  dinner  in  yours. 

The  view  of  the  cunning  of  the  Brahman  ; 

A Brahman’s  hand  and  an  elephant’s  trunk  are  never  quiet. 

* This  feeling  against  mothers-in-law  is  very  strongly  expressed  in  Russian 
proverbs. 
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The  equalization  of  property  an  evil — 

The  joint  husband  was  neglected  and  died. 

"Where  there  are  brothers,  there  are  divisions. 

The  dread  of  Government  employes — 

Face  a royal  tiger,  but  not  a Government  official. 

The  Russian  proverbs  are  equally  strong  against  the  tchi- 
novnik,  or  subordinate  official. 

The  pocket  of  a tchinovnik  is  like  the  crop  of  a duck,  you  can 
never  fill  it. 

The  tchinovniks  have  a good  portion  in  the  next  world,  they 
are  at  once  made  devils. 

Defend  yourself  against  a thief  by  a stick ; 

Defend  yourself  against  a tchinovnik  by  a rouble. 

The  tchinovnik  only  takes  up  his  pen. 

The  peasant  prays,  and  birds  tremble. 

The  responsibility  of  girls  in  a family — 

A house  full  of  young  girls,  and  a fire  of  little  twigs. 

The  feeling  towards  the  Musahnan  is  expressed — 

Vain  as  a Hindu  begging  in  a Musalman  town. 

When  the  Musalman  is  judge,  the  Hindu  has  no  holidays. 

Social  Equalittj  an  impossibility — 

If  all  get  into  the  palankin,  who  will  be  the  bearers  ? 

Are  the  five  fingers  equal  ? 

The  Expenses  of  Marriages  referred  to — 

Try  building  a house,  try  making  a marriage. 

The  connexion  between  the  Bengali  Zamindar  and  Ryot  is 
expressed  by — 

The  relation  of  the  carving  knife  to  the  pumpkin. 

The  love  the  Musalman  has  to  his  fowl. 

The  same  the  Zemindar  has  to  the  Ryot. 
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Desiderata  on  Indian  Proverbs. 

1.  The  archaic  words  used  in  proverbs,  throwing  light  on 
the  formation  and  affinities  of  the  lan°:ua»e. 

2.  Clues  to  the  origin  of  the  nation.  The  problem  of 
the  origin  of  the  Aborigines  of  India,  like  that  of  the  Red 
Indians  of  Isorth  America,  might  thus  receive  some  aid 
towards  its  solution.  The  Aborigines  were  in  India  what 
the  Kelts  were  in  Europe — the  first  inhabitants ; they  have 
been  compared  to  the  ripple-marked  slabs  of  sandstone  re- 
cording the  tidal  flow  of  the  primeval  ocean. 

3.  The  earliest  dialects  existing  as  shown  in  proverbs. 
The  dialectical  variations  are  far  more  numerous  in  India 
than  in  England ; thus  in  Gujarat  the  dialect  is  said  to  alter 
every  thirty  miles. 

4.  Sanskrit  proverbs  incorporated  in  vernacular  ones.^ 

5.  The  proverbs  of  the  Aborigines  of  India.  These  may 
furnish  a clue  to  how  they  came  to  India,  and  what  were 
their  movements. 

6.  Jain  proverbs.  This  steady,  commercial  people,  an 
offshoot  from  Buddhism,  deserve  more  attention  than  they 
have  received. 

7.  Hindi  proverbs.  Chand,  who  was  contemporary  with 
Dante,  may  furnish  some  and  may  throw  light  on  the  dreary, 
dark  period  between  the  first  and  ninth  centuries. 

8.  Mahratta  proverbs. 

9.  Panjabi  proverbs. 

10.  Prakrit  proverbs.  The  women  in  the  Hindu  dramas 

speak  in  Prakrit,  the  connecting  link  between  Sanskrit  and 
the  modern  vernaculars,  as  the  Romance  languages  were  to 
Europe.^  * 


1 Bohtlingk,  in  his  excellent  “Indische  Spruche,  ” has  collected  a large 
number  of  Aphorisms,  but  these  cannot  be  called  proverbs. 

* See  Lewis  on  the  Eomance  Languages. 
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11.  The  connexion  between  the  Dravidian  and  the  Tartar 
proverbs  of  Central  Asia,  throwing  light  on  the  Aryan  origin 
of  the  people  of  India  and  Central  Asia. 

12.  Gpsij  proverbs  in  Europe.  These  may  give  a clue 
to  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  Gipsies,  their  curious  customs, 
and  their  line  of  route  in  emigrating  from  the  East. 

13.  Any  traces  of  an  Oriental  element  in  European  proverbs. 
We  have  the  strongest  proofs  of  this  in  the  Slavonic  and 
Russian  proverbs. 
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Art.  XYII. — Tico  Old  Sir/ihakse  Inscriptions.  The  Sdhasa 
Malta  Inscription,  date  1200  a.d.,  and  the  Ruicanicoeli 
Ddgaba  Inscription,  date  1191  a.d.  Text,  Translation, 
and  Notes.  By  T.  W.  Ehts  Davids,  late  of  the  Ceylon 
Civil  Service. 


Introduction. 

Of  the  following  two  inscriptions,  the  former  is  edited  from 
a MS.  in  Dambulla  "Wibare,  of  which  I have  a transcript  in 
the  Roman  character  by  a native  copyist ; and  the  latter 
from  a copy  made  by  Naranwita  Dnnanse,  which  I owe  to 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Childers.  In  the  Dambulla  MS. 
the  inscription  is  repeated  twice,  and  the  readings  of  the 
two  copies  differ  pretty  frequently,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
various  readings  given  below  the  text. 

The  latter,  the  Ruwanwseli  Inscription,  was  recorded  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Xissanka  Malla,  i.e.  1191  a.d.,  and  was  re- 
discovered near  the  Ruwanwscli  Diigaba,  at  Anuradhapura,  in 
1874,  by  XaranwitaDnnanse;  the  former  was  recorded  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Sahasa  Malla  in  1200  a.d., 
and  is  on  an  upright  stone,  resembling  a very  large  grave- 
stone, a little  north  of  the  Hiu^-da-ge  (or  60  days’  house), 
close  to  the  new  path  which  I cut  from  the  King’s  palace  at 
Pulastipura  to  the  Rankot  Diigaba.  I much  regret  that  I 
had  no  time  to  copy  the  inscription  myself ; but,  except  in 
one  or  two  places,  the  text,  at  least  of  the  Elu  parts,  seems  to 
be  pretty  correct. 

Both  inscriptions  are  of  great  importance,  the  latter 
settling  the  question  of  the  identity  of  Kissanka  Malla 
Parakrama  Biihu  with  the  Kirti  Nissanga  of  Mr.  Tumour’s 
Kst;  and  the  former  giving  us,  not  only  historical  details  not 
found  in  the  Mahavamsa,  but  also  a date.  Both  have  been 
translated  before : the  former  by  Mr.  Armour  in  the  Ceylon 
Almanac  for  1834 ; ^ and  the  latter  by  the  Interpreter  Muda- 

1 I have  never  been  able  to  procure  this  extremely  rare  book  ; but  the  trans- 
lation is  reprinted  (under  a wrong  title)  at  page  353  of  the  second  volume  of 
Major  Forbes’s  Ceylon.  London:  Bentley,  1841. 
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liyar  of  the  Courts  at  Anuradhapura  in  the  Ceylon  Observer 
for  the  29th  of  December,  1874.  The  texts  have  not  as  yet 
been  published. 

The  Mahavanisa  at  this  period  is  extremely  short,  dismiss- 
ing sixteen  kings  in  one  chapter  of  80  verses,  of  which  only 
one  applies  to  Siihasa  Malla,^  and  only  nine  to  Nissanka  Malla, 
who  was  certainly  a powerful  and  successful  king.  This  is 
explained  by  the  mode  in  which  the  Mahavaihsa  was  written, 
viz.  at  intervals  and  by  different  hands : each  new  chronicler 
hurried  over  the  reigns  of  the  kings  preceding  the  one  under 
whom  he  wrote,  and  then  enlarged  at  length  on  the  events  of 
that  monarch’s  reign.^ 

Nissanka  Malta’s  reign  is  thus  hastily  sketched  in  the 
following  verses  of  the  80th  chapter  of  the  Mahavaihsa  (I 
quote  from  the  India  Office  MS.)  : — 

18.  Ghiitetva  tarn  ahu  raja  Kittinissaiikanamako 

Ranno  Yijayabahussa  uparaja  Kalingato 

19.  Patva  rajiibhisekam  so  Pulatthinagare  vare 

Dathildhatugharam  rammaih  karapesi  silamayam 


TRANSLATION. 

18.  Having  killed  him  (viz.  Mahendra),  the  Viceroy  of 
Vijayabahu,  named  Kirti  Nissanka,  from  Kalinga,  became 
King.  When  he  had  been  crowned,  he  had  made  in  the  fine 
city  of  Pulastipura  a beautiful  house  of  stone  for  the  Tooth- 

1 8.  The  MS.  has  Kalingaro.  19.  The  ruins  of  this  Dalada  Maligawa  still  exist, 
and  show  that,  though  small,  it  must  have  been  a building  of  exquisite  beauty. 


' It  is  given  below  in  note  4. 

^ This  consideration  leads  me  to  the  supposition  that  Tumour  (Mah.  p.  ii.) 
may  be  wrong  in  assigning  the  whole  of  the  Mahavanisa,  from  the  period  at  which 
Mahanama’s  work  terminated  to  the  end  of  Dambadeniya  Parakrama’s  reign  in 
A 1).  1300,  to  one  hand.  There  seems  to  be  a break  at  the  end  of  the  eventful 
reign  of  Parakrama  the  Great ; no  less  than  eighteen  chapters,  some  of  them  of  great 
length,  being  devoted  to  the  life  of  that  king,  whilst  the  succeeding  kings  are 
hurried  over  till  the  time  of  Dambadeniya  Parakrama,  whose  reign  occupies  seven 
chapters.  Perhaps  there  has  been  some  confusion  between  two  Dharmakirtis,  one 
the  author  of  Dathavamsa,  who  lived  in  Parakrama  the  Great’s  time,  and  the  other, 
the  author  of  one  portion  of  the  Mahavaihsa,  wlio  lived  in  Dambadeniya  Para- 
krama’s time.  When  the  whole  text  is  published,  the  evidently  late  style  of  the  latter 
portion,  from  which  the  above  extract  is  made,  may  throw  light  on  this  question. 


TWO  OLD  SniHALESE  IXSCEIPTIOXS. 
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20.  Bandhapetva  samuttungam  Ratanavalicetiyam 

Alaiiikarittha  sovannatthupikajaiiam  uttamaiii 

21.  Karayitva  sanauiena  pasadasatam  addliikaiii 

Yiharam  bliikkhusaiiigliassa  niyyadetva  upatthalii 

22.  Sovannarajatubbliasabliittittlianibhehi  bhasuraiii 

Hingulamayabbubbagam  sovannaccbadanittbikaih 

23.  Yiharam  Jambukolavbaiii  karayitva  tabim  sudhi 

Patittbiipayi  sovannasatthubimbe  tisattatim 

24.  Senaya  caturanginya  saddhim  battbipurassaram 

Gantva  Samantakutam  so  abbivandiya  bbupati 

25.  Puppbarame  pbalarame  aneke  ca  sabbasubii 

Tamvanuiyadipasmim  sadbu  sabbattha  kiirayi 

26.  Evam  babuvidbam  punnam  sancinanto  dine  dine 

Navasamvaccbaram  samma  rajjaih  kasi  sa  bbupati. 


relic,  and  caused  tbe  lofty  Pankot  Dagaba  to  be  built,  orna- 
menting the  high  road  to  the  golden  Sthupa. 

21,  And  he  made  one  hundred  rest-houses  (on  the  road- 
side to  it),  called  by  his  o'wn  name,  and  having  delivered 
the  vihara  near  it  into  the  keeping  of  the  priests,  he  himself 
paid  homage  to  it.  22.  He  made  the  vihara  called  Dam- 
bulla,  vsdth  golden  roof-tiles  and  a vermilion  floor,  and 
dazzling  with  walls  and  pillars  shining  with  silver  and 
gold ; and  he,  the  pure-minded  one,  put  up  there  seventy- 
three  gilded  images  of  Buddha. 

24.  The  King  also  went  with  his  fourfold  arm}',  and  with 
elephants,  to  Adam’s  Peak,  and  worshipped  there  ; and  he 
established  flower  gardens,  and  orchards,  and  ....  and  did 
wood  throuwhout  the  island. 

25.  Thus  heaping  up  merit  of  diflferent  kinds  from  day  to 
day,  this  King  reigned  for  nine  years. 

21.  The  MS.  has  addhitam.  For  sanamena  compare  line  15  of  the  inscrip- 
tion helow.  22.  The  MS.  has  uhbhaya,  basuram.  23.  The  form  Jambu- 
kola  throws  interesting  light  on  the  derivation  of  DamhuUa ; but  it  is  more 
probable  that  the  Pali  word  is  a translation  of  the  Sinhalese  word,  than  that  the 
Sinhalese  word  has  come  through  the  Pali.  Another  Jamhukola  on  the  sea-coast 
is  mentioned  in  the  Mahavamsa,  pp.  110,  119,  vide  helow,  note  18  to  the  Sahasa 
Malla  Inscription.  24.  The  MS.  has  bhupatim.  25.  The  reading  of  the  MS. 
in  this  line  neither  agrees  with  the  metre  nor  gives  any  sense. 
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THE  SAHASA  MALLA  INSCRIPTION. 


A. — The  Sahasa  Malla  Inscription  on  the  Upright  Slab 

NORTH  OF  THE  II.ETA-DA-GE,  FOUND  WHILST  CUTTING  THE  ' 
NEW  PATH  TO  THE  RaNKOT. 

SiTmat  Sahasa-mallah  Sinhalapatih  Kalingawansagranlr 
Agam5^atra  Kalingato  ’rgghitavate  Lankadhirajyasriyam 
Ayushmatprtanadhipiiya  mahatim  gramadhikan  sampadam 
Dattavan*  krtavan  svayaii  krtavidam  ekadhiriiyje  padam. 

Sri  siri-sara  Okawas-parapurehi  ^ mulu  sakwala  ek-sat- 
kala®  Kaliiiga  cakrawartti  paramparayata,  Sri  Goparajayan 
wahanse  Baliidaloka  maliadewin  wahanse  kusin  Sinkapurehi 
jirasutawu,^  asama  sahasayen^  Siihasa  Malla  yayi  wirudu  lada, 
siri  Saiigabo  Kalinga  Wijaya-bahu  raja  pa  wahanse,  palamu 
Lahkayebi  rajasiri'^  pasmina  siti  Nissanka  Malla  nam  basnan 
wahanse  swarggastha  wu  pasii;  him  astayata®  giya  taena'^ 


TRANSLATION. 

[Sanskrit.]  The  illustrious  Sahasa  Malla,  King  of  Cejdon, 
and  chief  of  the  Kalingan  race,  having  come  over  here  from 
Kalinga,  gave  to  the  deserving  and  venerable  aged  chieftain 
the  great  fortune  of  the  Lordship  of  Ceylon,  together  with 
much  land,  giving  a share  in  his  absolute  power  to  those  who 
were  grateful  to  him. 

Come  of  the  stock  of  the  Kalinga  Emperors,  who,  descended 
from  the  sacred  and  illustrious  race  of  Ikslmaku,  brought  the 
whole  earth  under  one  umbrella,  born  at  Sinhapnra,  in  the 
womb  of  Bahicldloka  (the  large-eyed  one),  the  chief  queen 
of  the  illustrious  Gopardja  ; the  illustrious  king  Sangabo 
Kalinga  TVijaya  Bahu  was,  on  account  of  his  unequalled 
daring,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Sahasa  Malla,  “the 
excellent  by  courage.”  After  his  elder  brother,  Nissanka 
Malta,  who  before  him  had  come  to  the  regal  dignity  in 
Ceylon,  had  gone  to  heaven ; when,  like  a number  of  stars 

VARIOUS  READINGS. 

* A.  sirisiramakawas'’,  B.  sisirisaramakawas°.  ^ A.  eksakwalasatkotala.  * A. 
prasutawu.  ^ A.  asamasahayen,  B.  dasamasiihasayeii.  ^ B.  rajasi.  ® A.  B. 
Lastayata.  ’ B.  tena. 


• The  second  syllable  should  be  long ; the  MS.  reads  dattovan  or  dantyovan. 
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taru  gananak  se  kipa  rajakenakim®  gili  giya  kalhi,®  Lan- 
kawa  aswamika  wae/“  sanda'^  uda  no  lat  rajyak  se  anduruwa 
tubu  sanda  ; Lankadhikara  Lolupaela  kulu  dun  naewi 
abonawan,  taman  srata  slla  kulacaradi  mantrl  gunen  yedi 
nitiparama  wana^^  beyin  taman ta  parama  mita  wu  Lankiidhi- 
kara  Lolupaelakulu  budalnawan  ha  ekwa,  “ rajahu  nseti 
rajyaya^®  nam  niyamuwa  naeti  naewak  se  no  pawatneya, 
hiru  naeti  dawasa  se  no  hoboneya,  Buddha  sasanaya  da  anasak 
naetiwa  niralahha^®  wanneya,  tawada  Lakdiwa^®  Wijaya  raja- 
yan  Yakshappralaya  kote  kanu  mul  ba  tmnu  wiyalak  se 
pawat  kala  heyin  ema  wahsayehi^^  rajun  bohose  rakshakala^® 
taenaya,  e^^  boewin  mehi  raja  kala  Nissanka  Malla  swaminge 
malanuwan  wahanse  Kalingu  rata  yawii  wada-awut  losasun 


after  the  sun  has  set,  several  kings  had  sunk  and  gone,  and 
Ceylon  being  without  a ruler,  was  dark  as  a night  without 
the  rising  of  the  moon,  Lolupaelakulu,  Adhikiir  of  the  realm, 
and  Lord  High  Admiral,  spoke  (as  follows)  with  Lolupaela- 
kulu, Adhikar  of  the  realm  and  Lord  High  Treasurer,  who, 
— as  he  excelled  in  ethics,  being  endowed  with  all  the  qualities 
of  an  adviser,  by  his  faithful  disposition  and  family  virtues, — 
had  become  his  dearest  friend. 

“ The  kingdom  without  a king,  like  a ship  without  a 
steersman,  will  not  continue ; like  a day  without  the  sun, 
will  not  flourish  ; and  the  religion  of  Buddha,  without  regu- 
larity, will  become  profitless  : and  further,  after  "Wijaya  raja 
drove  away  the  devils,  and  made  Ceylon  like  a field  formed 
by  the  tearing  out  of  stumps  and  roots,  it  is  a place  which 
has  been  much  protected  by  kings  of  that  family ; therefore 
let  us  send  to  the  country  of  Kalin ga  and  fetch  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Lord  Nissanka  Malla  who  was  reigning  here, 
and  thus  secure  the  government  of  the  world.”  Having 
determined  to  do  so,  they  sent  to  Kalinga  the  chief  Malli- 


® A.  B.  kenakun.  ® A.  tanhi.  A.  wa.  B.  sana.  A.  awuruduwata- 
sata,  B.  anduruwatubusata.  B.  pa:lae.  A.  duttaeH  abonawan,  B.  donnaewi 
abonawan.  A.  parawawana,  B.  parawacana.  A.  kulu.  A.  raja,  A. 
rajyayanama,  B.  rajyanama.  B.  niralambha.  B.  Lakdiwauam.  j* 
wansayehi.  B.  parlkshakala.  A.  tawada  e. 
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rakumha  yi”  baena  niscaya  kota,  swami^^  paksha  pata  dhlra 
Sara  gunen  yukta  e rata  waesi  Mallikarjjuna  nam  pradbani 
Kalingu  rata  yawii,  aradbana  kota,  maba  pelabarin  genwa, 
Soli  ratin^^  Kabakonda-pattana^®  ma)  wadli  binduwa,  ratna- 
bbarana  wastradin  matu  wana  riijya  srlyata^^  anuriipa  srln^® 
satkiira  karana  kalbi,  e bawa  asii  anugraha  parigraba 
dekata  pobosat  losasun  raknii  rajawarayan  no  ksemaoti  wa 
taraa  tamage®^  ma  adhipatwaya  pata  wigna  karana  durmman- 
trln  de  bawuruddakin®’  sadhii,  pun  sanda  naga  pana  se  subha 
naekat®®  mobot  mubudu  pita®^  maba  potin®®  nirupadra  wa 
ko^  wadii  awut,  Tri-sinhalaya  ekadbapatra  kota  Buddha®' 
warsha  (1743)  ek  dabas  hat  siya  te  sails  bawurudu  tunmas 
sat  wisi  dawasak  giya  tena  B Inara  pura  doloswak  lada  Bada 
da  subha  naekat  mohotin  abbiseka  karawu  me  anan5'a-sadha- 
rana-daskamata  taman  wahanseta  palamuwannebi  senewi  rat 


karjjuna,  Avho  was  a resident  of  that  country,  well  affected 
towards  bis  master,  and  of  a brave  and  firm  disposition,  and 
having  conciliated  (the  prince),  and  brought  him  with  a great 
retinue  from  the  Soli  country,  and  placed  him  at  the  port  of 
Kahakonda,  they  hospitably  entertained  liim  with  all  the 
splendour  of  jewels,  ornaments,  and  robes  suitable  to  the 
dignity  of  the  kingship  to  be. 

Whilst  this  was  being  done,  some  evil-designing  men,  each 
considering  and  hoping  for  his  own  advancement,  did  not 
desire  kings  who  would  secure  the  government  of  the  world, 
(but)  in  two  years,  having  overthrown  them,  raising  and 
showing  as  it  were  the  moon  in  its  fullness,  they  brought 
him  safely,  at  a lucky  moment,  over  the  sea  in  a great  ship, 
and  having  united  the  three  divisions  of  Ceylon  under  one 
sceptre,  1743  years  3 months  and  27  days  after  the  Nirvana 
of  Buddha,  at  the  full  moon  of  the  month  Binara,  on 
Thursday,  at  a lucky  moment,  him  they  crowned.  For  this 
service,  unequalled  by  others,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 

B.  swiimT.  j}  26  pattamaj.  2i  B.  rajjasriyata.  b.  srI.  29  A. 

mabawa,  B.  eba.  20  a.  aimggraba.  21  b.  tamange.  22  B.  bawuruddaki.  23  a, 
sahansekat,  B.  sabaiiakat.  24  a.  B.  mubunupita.  25  a.  mabapeta,  B.  mabapeti. 
22  A.  ekadapatra,  B.  ekatapatra.  27  b.  Budha. 
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pata  bandawa  ^ agra  mantrikota  situwii,  meweni  daruwan 
lada  mawunta  wsedi^'*  satkara  kalamana  we  daeyi  mowun 
mSniyanta  Lankatilakadewi  yayi  nam  di  badaran  pata 
bandawa  bobo  sammana  dl  bira  sanda  pamunu  kota  Lak- 
wijayasingu  senewi  abonawanta  di  wadala  gamwara  bii 
pariwara  ba^®  siyalu  sampattiyata,  matu  wana  rajadaruwan 
udu  taman^^  tamanta  daskam  kala  un  raksba-kirima  raja 
dbarmma  beyin,  wilopayak  no  kota  mema  paridden  taba  di 
mawun  wansba  raksba  karanu  maenawae^d  silalekba  karawa 
wadala  seka.  Me  balabala  raja  wallabba  wa  siti  amaptyta- 
dibu  da  balatkarayen  me  ki  deya  gattu  nam  wewayi 
rajastbaka  kaliibu  nam  wewayi^®  rajjyaya  maskuwa  nam  weti, 
kulen  blnayan  bii  da  kawudu  ballan^'^  ba  da  samanam  weti. 
Ebeyin  swami^®  paksbapata  wa  raksba  karanna  ksemsettawun- 
wisin^®  mowunta  dun  haema  sampat  raksba  karanu  msenawl.^® 


gave  to  tbe  honourable  one  tbe  office  of  Commander-in-cbief, 
and  made  bim  bis  Prime  Minister : and  thinking,  “ to  tbe 
parents  of  such  children  much  honour  should  be  done,”  be 
gave  their  mother  tbe  name  Lankatilakadewi  (tbe  princess, 
tbe  ornament  of  Ceylon),  and  girded  her  with  a golden 
girdle,  and  gave  her  much  honour. 

And  using  (tbe  royal  sign  manual  of)  sun  and  moon,  be 
was  pleased  to  make  a record  on  stone  that  future  princes 
might  in  a similar  manner  protect  their  family,  and  leave  un- 
disturbed the  complete  enjoyment  of  tbe  lands  and  dignities 
be  bad  been  pleased  to  grant  to  tbe  Commander-in-chief  Lak- 
wijaya  Singu ; for  it  is  tbe  duty  of  kings  to  protect  those 
who  have  done  them  service.  If  ministers  and  others  who 
enjoy  royal  favour  should,  after  seeing  this  (inscription),  take 
by  force  the  things  here  mentioned,  or  claim  them  as  property 
of  tbe  crown,  tbe  kingdom  will  go  to  ruin,  and  they  will 
become  like  low-caste  men,  and  like  dogs  and  crows.  There- 
fore, let  them  protect  tbe  wealth  granted  to  them  by  Him 
who  desired  to  protect  those  who  bad  been  loyal. 

A.  B.  banawa.  A.  daru.  A.  B.  wsedi.  A.  -singu-,  B.  -hingu-. 
*-  A.  omits  hd.  A.  tama.  **  A.  gattru,  B.  gathu.  **  A.  wsewayi.  A. 

wewayi.  B.  baUS.  A.  swami.  B.  kaemsetta.  A.  maenawi. 
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Devas  Sahasa-Malla  esha  jagatilm  manyasaj^am  yacate 
Triiyan  yad  drdhapaksliapatadhurinam  kshiitro  ’bhidharm- 
maparaii. 

Ayusbmatprtanapateh  krtavataih  Xalingavansodayaiii  ^ 

Candrakhyavadhisampadaiii  sabasato  raksbantu  vansyan 
nrpah. 


B. — The  Buwanw^li  Inscription  found  in  1874  by 
Naranwita  Unnanse,  at  the  S.E.  Entrance  to  the 
Terrace  round  the  Euwanw.®li  Dagaba  at  Antt- 

RADHAPURA. 

(1) .  Srimat-wii , tyiiga  - satya  - sauryj’^adi  - guna  - ganayen 

asadbarana  wQ,  Okii-was-raja-parapuren  a,  Kalinga- 

(2) .  cakrawarrti-raja-wansayata  tilakaya-samana  wje,  Sinha- 

purayehi  sajata-wu,  Nissamka 

(3) .  Malla-Kalinga-Parakramababu-rajapa-wabanse  ; swa- 

wansayata  pa  ramparayata 

4.  Lamkiidwlpayehi  ek  se-sat  kotac;  malu  Parakrama-bahu 

wahanse  purwa-raja- 

5.  carita  ikmao  kala  ati-dasa-awinayen  pidita-wu  dilindu- 

wa)  gos  sorakam  kotse 

6.  jiwatwana  bobo  janaya  jiwitasaba3r0e  sorakam  karanne 

yau’ 

7.  asawen  wedoeyi,  ran-ridi-masuran-mutu-maenik-wastra- 

bbaraniidi  un-un-koemati-wastu  hii 

8.  sarak-gam-bim-adi  abbaya  dl,  sorakam  barawa  ; sesu 

bobo  janaya  da  c e dukkbayen  galawa,  mese 


TRANSLATION. 

After  Nissanka  Malla  Kalinga  Parakrama  Bahu,  wbo  was 
born  at  Sinbapura,  as  it  were  tbe  crowning  ornament  of  tbe 
imperial  Kalingan  race,  tbe  descendants  of  King  Iksbvaku ; 
and  wbo  was  unequalled  in  tbe  number  of  bis  virtues,  gene- 
rosity, truth,  heroism,  and  the  like ; (4)  had  made  one  authority 
(supreme)  in  tbe  island  of  Ceylon,  which  belonged  to  bis  family 
by  ancestral  right;  (8)  be  put  down  robbery  by  relieving, 
through  gifts  of  cattle  and  fields,  and  of  gold  and  silver  coins. 
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9.  mae  wiwidhawicitra-wastu-danayen  sanatha-kote;  madun- 
deya  sthlrakotae  tawa  da  waediyak  samurddhawa  sata- 
mana 

10.  wedaeyi,  awurudu  gananakata  aya  kgersB  wadara,  tun  raja- 

3^ehi  mse  haema  kalata  kaeti  aya  kaerae  wadara ; ma 
dawasaekak 

11.  no  simha  suwase  wisuwae  maenaewaeyi,  pera-rajadaru- 

wan  no  kala  wirulesekae  tulabkara  naegewi  sita 

12.  wadara,  ureki  da  Wira-baku  makapanan  wakanse  ka 

agamakesun  Kalinga  Subkadrii  bisowun  wakanse 

13.  ka  saha  wotunu  abaranin  soedi,  taman  wakanse  ka  tun- 

dena- wakanse  tulabkara  n^gl  sat  ruwan 

14.  ka  aetulu  riditiram  ka  anantakotae,  raja-witkiyehi  (ne) 

swamin  maha-dana-warska  pawatwa  ; tun  raja- 

15.  yeki  bokokotae  Ms-samka-namin  satra  nauiwa,  annadana- 

da  nirantara- 


and  pearls,  and  jeweky,  and  clotkes,  as  eack  one  desired,  tke 
anxiety  of  tke  people ; wko,  impoverisked  and  oppressed  by 
tke  very  severe  taxations  of  Parakrama  Baku  tke  Old 
(wkick  exceeded  tkose  customary  under  former  kings),  lived 
by  robbery : for,  tkougkt  be,  tkey  wisk  to  steal  only  tkrougk 
tkeir  desire  for  life.  (9)  He  relieved  a great  number  of  otker 
people  also,  eack  one  from  tke  kardskip  tkat  be  felt,  and 
having  tkus,  by  gifts  of  various  kinds  of  goods,  made  tke 
people  feel  tkat  tkey  bad  a protector,  (10)  be  was  pleased  to 
take  oflP  taxes  for  a number  of  years,  and  to  relinquisk  for 
ever  in  tke  three  divisions  (of  Ceylon)  tke  tax  on  ckena  cul- 
tivation, thinking,  “ may  tkat  wkick  I have  given  be  main- 
tained, and  prosperity  be  still  further  increased.”  (11)  And 
further  thinking  “tkat  no  one  may  be  imhappy  in  my  time,  I 
will  mount  tke  balance  as  no  former  princes  have  done,”  be 
mounted  tke  balance  together  with  Prince  AVlra  Baku,  tke 
fruit  of  bis  loins,  and  bis  chief  queen.  Queen  Kalinga  Sub- 
kadra,  three  persons  in  all,  wearing  tkeir  crowns  and  orna- 
ments, and  so  caused  a rick  rainfall  of  gifts  in  the  royal 
street  . . . silver  . . . containing  tke  seven  jewels.  (15)  He 
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16.  yen  pawatwa  ; siyalu  dilindu-bhaya  sora-bhaya  kantaka- 

bbaya  durukotae,  Lak-diw-wasi-baemadena 

17.  suwapatkotae  ; sasanayebi  da  dussTlayan  da  ukkantbitayan 

da  pahanowanne  pratyaya  lo- 

18.  bbayen  hii  katayuttebi  bbajdn  bawa  daena,  sasanaya 

kilutu  no  kotae  siwurubalawunta  katayutu  dae- 

19.  nae,  ran-ridi-yakada-bat-bijuwata-sarak-adlwii  dSlaebeyi 

sammata-karawii  wadarii ; susilawabanse- 

20.  warunda;ta  da  paribboga  no  wuwamanawedaeyi,  obage 

nSwad^yanta  nowatunsituyen 

21.  sangrabakota,  siwpasayen  dana-prawaba  paturuwa  ; mese 

lokaya  da  sasanaya  da  semebi  taba, 

22.  Pulastipuraj'ebi  wa?da-wasana-seyen,  Ruwanwaeli  diigab 

wabansc  da  Avandana  pinisa)  siyura- 

23.  nga  senaga  piriwara  mabiinubbawayen  taman  wabansepi 

satarawannebi  nikmae ; diigab  wa- 


put  up  rest-bouses  in  tbe  name  of  Nissanka  in  many  places  in 
the  three  provinces,  and  established  food  endowments  to  con- 
tinue for  ever ; and  removing  far  away  the  fear  of  poverty, 
and  the  fear  of  thieves,  and  tbe  fear  of  distress,  he  made 
every  one  in  the  island  of  Lanka  happy. 

(17)  Having  perceived  that  those  who  did  not  keep  their 
vows,  and  those  who  still  had  (worldly)  desires,  would  not 
leave  the  Church  through  greed  of  gain  and  fear  of  work, 
and  having  perceived  what  ought  to  be  done  for  those  who 
threw  off  the  robes  without  disgracing  the  Church,  he  was 
pleased  to  order  that  they  should  receive  gold  and  silver,  and 
clothes,  and  rice,  and  seed  padi,  and  cattle,  and  the  like;  and 
thinking  “ it  is  not  right  for  the  reverend  priests  who  keep 
their  vows  to  have  wealth,”  he  poured  out  a stream  of  gifts 
of  the  things  allowed  to  the  priests,  and  took  their  relatives 

under  his  protection (21)  Whilst  he,  having  thus 

pacified  the  world  and  the  church,  was  living  at  Pulastipura, 
he  set  out,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  with  great  pomp 
and  surrounded  with  a powerful  army,  to  worship  the  relics 
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24.  hanse  penena  manayehi  dimae  wahanayeii  baasae,  srI 

padayen  E,uwanwaDli-maluwata  waeda,  malu- 

25.  wehi  waeli  tawaranna  se  ananta  mutu  atutae,  waeli  nalii- 

pimanan  kusum  pudunna  se 

26.  ran-mal  ridl-mal  satruwan  sisara  niraturu  kotae  puda  ; 

anangi  pata  kada  patakayen 

27.  dagabata  atapaniwaranaya  kotae,  sisara ; niraturu  kotae 

kapuragoda  goda  kotae,  paban 

28.  puda  ; taliyantel-suwanda  tel-adiwu  telin  satiyak  paban 

pudii  mese  mae  kalu  wael 

29.  dumin  suwanda-malin  pudii  siw^dgandin  sisara,  piri- 

badagenae,  satalis  laksbayak  masuranin 

30.  piijakotae  ; nuwarata  batpasin  sat  gawwak  pamana  taenae 

baema  satun  no  maerlya  baekkaeyi 

31.  abbaya  dl,  bera  lawii,  dolos  maba  wae  taenae  masunta 

abbaya  di,  Kiimbodlnta  ranridl-adl- 

32.  wu  kaemati  wastu  dl,  paksbin  no  marana  niyayen  sam- 

mata  kotae,  paksblnta  abbaya  di ; pritin 


in  tbe  sacred  Dagaba  of  Ruwan waeli.  He  alighted  from  bis 

carriage  as  soon  as  tbe  sacred  Dagaba  appeared  in  sight,  and 
walked  on  bis  royal  feet  to  tbe  terrace,  and  went  round  tbe 
Dagaba ; having  scattered  countless  pearls  as  if  he  were 
sprinkling  sand  on  tbe  terrace,  and  offered  in  perpetuity 
gold  and  silver  flowers  inlaid  with  tbe  seven  gems  as  if  be 
were  ofiering  ordinary  flowers  on  a bed  of  sand,  and  covered 
it  with  flags  of  priceless  silken  cloth.  (27)  Having  heaped 
up  heaps  of  camphor,  be  offered  lamps  in  perpetuity,  and  for 
a week  be  offered  lamps  with  taliyan  oil,  and  scented  oil,  and 
tbe  like,  and  likewise  offered  Kaluwel  incense  and  sweet- 
scented  flowers,  surrounding  it  with  tbe  four  kinds  of  odours, 
and  bad  it  swept,  and  offered  forty  hks  of  masurans.  (30)  He 
gave  security  to  animals,  ordering  by  beat  of  tom-tom  that 
they  should  not  be  killed  within  a distance  of  seven  ffaus 
from  tbe  city ; he  gave  security  to  tbe  fish  in  twelve  great 
tanks ; giving  gold  and  silver,  and  whatever  other  goods 
they  wanted,  to  the  Kambojians,  be  commanded  them  not  to 
kill  birds,  and  so  gave  security  to  birds.  When  in  bis  joy 
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33.  dii  wandana  welehi  ehi  bauddha  dewatawan  saha  min 

hii  bananna  dutu  minisunge  priti 

34.  gboshana  asa  e welebi  upan  Buddhalambana  pritin  Lak- 

diwwaslnta  naewsetae  hawu- 

35.  ruddakata  aj^a  haerse  ehi  siti  Loke-arak  menawan  adhi- 

kara  kotae  undae  puda  Mirisa- 

36.  witi  adiwu  wihara  karawawayi  ananta  wastu  ba  wl 

siyaganan  yiila  di  sitiwa  nuwara  dew- 

37.  nuwarak  se  peraparidden  saijjitakotae  wadala  niyadameta 

si  tin  puja  kala 

38..  nata  bauddha  dewatawangen  memae  lesae  araksha  aeti 
bawa  da  daena  matuwana  rajadaruwanudu 
39.  wisin  nuwarae  wihara  wihara  wasin  lokasasana  saniitha- 
kotae  raksha  katayutu 

Sriyamna  ratnacaityapacitim  avikalair  yo  na  lakshair  dha- 
nyanam 

Catvarihisatpramanair  nnirupamaracitam  dvikshasandraih 
pramodyaih 

Pratyakshany  eva  naikastutim  akrtattu  priticitto  ’yam  ab- 
daih 

Laihka  - Nissamkamallo  daramayadakara  Sri  - Pariikranta- 
bahuh. 


he  was  worshipping  the  relics,  he  heard  the  joyful  shouts  of 
those  who  saw  the  Buddhist  gods  talking  there  with  men, 
and  from  the  enthusiasm  towards  Buddha  which  then  arose 
in  him,  he  again  relinquished  to  the  people  of  Ceylon  a year’s 
taxation.  (35)  He  made  the  philanthropic  men  there  pre- 
sent judges,  and  giving  them  countless  wealth  and  hundreds 
of  yalas  of  padi,  told  them  to  restore  the  Mirisawiti  and 
other  wiharas,  and  decorated  the  city  like  a city  of  the  gods. 
(37)  May  future  princes,  perceiving  that  protection  in  like 
manner  will  be  granted  by  the  Buddhist  gods  to  those  who 
in  their  hearts  worship  this  Dagaba,  protect  and  preserve  the 
wiharas  in  this  city,  and  those  who  dwell  in  the  wiharas ! 
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Notes  on  the  Sahasa  Malta  Inscription. 

1.  Siri-sara. — Sara  here  is  derived  from  sara,  and  means 
fuU.  of,  whose  very  essence  is.  This  sense  is  not  given  in 
Clough’s  Dictionary  ; but  this  compound  sirisara  occurs  in 
Saelalihini-sandese,  vv.  83,  93 ; and  also  in  the  Dmmaga 
Jataka,  p.  60,  line  13,  and  Kusa  Jataka,  vv.  612,  633,  655, 
678.  In  the  sense  of  ‘ arrow  ’ sara  is  common ; compare 
Malsara,  ‘ the  flower-arrowed  one,’  as  a name  of  Anangaya  or 
Cupid  ; Kusa  Jataka,  v.  204. 

2.  Wirmlulada. — "Wirudu  kiyanawaa  is  to  recite  panegyrics 
in  verse,  usually  at  a feast,  in  praise  of  some  chieftain  (San- 
skrit viruda,  wirudu  being  the  Simhalese  ph).  Clough  gives 
wiridu  kima  with  the  sense  of  ‘speaking  verses  extempore, 
repeating  apropos,’  but  I doubt  whether  the  form  in  ri  was 
ever  in  use.  In  the  Guttila,  a poem  composed  by  WettSwe 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  still  popular  among  the  Simha- 
lese,  at  v.  237  occurs  the  phrase — 

Kiyata  noyek  wirudawali  satose 

— in  a note  on  which  passage  Pandit  Batuwantudawa  ob- 
serves that,  in  a vocabulary  called  Gadyapadya,  wiruda  is 
explained  by  rajastuti.  I do  not  understand  the  expression 
wiradu  raja  on  the  Great  Lion  at  the  Audience  Hall,  Pulasti- 
pura,  where  it  is  used  as  an  epithet  of  Nissanka  Malla.  See 
the  Indian  Antiquary  for  September,  1873,  pp.  246,  247. 

3.  Rajapd. — Compare  sepa  in  the  contemporary  Inscription 
on  the  fourth  pillar  of  the  Audience  Hall  at  Pulastipura,  and 
my  note  in  the  vocabulary,  Indian  Antiquary  for  September, 
1873,  p.  248.  Compare  also  Sidatsangarawa,  line  44. 

4.  Bdanan. — Sahasa  Malla  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  Up- 
ham’s  Rajawaliya  (p.  255),  and  only  in  a list  of  sovereigns 
in  Upham’s  Rajaratnakara  (p.  93)  : in  Tumour’s  Epitome 
his  relationship  to  Nissanka  Malla  is  also  not  given,  and  in 
the  Mahavamsa  itself  his  reign  is  dismissed  in  the  following 
brief  stanza  (I  extract  from  the  India  Office  MS.,  chap.  Ixxx. 
V.  32) 

Tato  Sahasamallo  ti  raj  a vikkamakesarl  (MS.  kesari) 
Rajjam  kasi  duve  vasse  Okkakakulasambhavo. 
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The  word  hand  is  now  applied  only  to  a daughter’s  husband, 
or  a sister’s  son;  but  Nissanka  Malla,  who  came  to  the  throne 
eighteen  years  before  Sahasa  Malla,  was  probably  his  senior 
in  age.  Clough,  who  under  hana  only  gives  ‘a  nephew,  a 
sister’s  son,’  has  another  form  bcehcend,  under  which  he  gives 
also  ‘an  elder  brother.’  In  the  charms  used  in  the  Bala 
ceremony  to  propitiate  the  planets,  the  expression  welendu  de 
ha  occurs  in  the  sense  of  ‘ two  brothers,  merchants.’  I have 
translated  ‘elder  brother’;  but  that  meaning  is  doubtful,  as 
bhiigineya  in  Sanskrit,  and  bhiigineyya  in  Pali,  both  mean 
exclusively  nephew. 

5.  JJda  must  mean  the  rising,  but  udaya  or  ude  are  the 
usual  forms ; the  one  used  in  the  inscription  being  not  even 
noticed  by  Clough,  and  only  now  occurring,  as  far  as  I re- 
collect, in  the  verb  iiddwenaivd,  ‘ to  rise  ’ (of  the  heavenly 
bodies).  But  compare  Guttila,  v.  118,  and  Kusa  Jataka, 
V.  369,  where  iida  is  used  as  a noun.  The  latter  poem  is  an 
Elu  version  of  the  well-known  Jataka,  written  about  1610  a.d. 
by  Alagiyawana  Mohottala,  and  is  very  popular  among  the 
Siiuhalese,  some  of  whom  consider  it  the  finest  poem  in  the 
language.  A printed  edition  by  Don  Andris  Tudawa  was 
published  in  Colombo  in  1868. 

6.  Tuhtisanda. — I have  ventured,  against  both  MSS.,  to 
adopt  this  reading,  which  corresponds  well  with  the  giya 
kalhi  above. 

7.  Ahondu-an  is  still  used  in  the  hill  country  of  Ceylon  as 
a term  of  respect  synonymous  with  elder. 

8.  Budalndwan  is  used  as  equivalent  to  mudalndwan,  which 
only  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  treasurer,  and  is  derived 
from  the  Tamil  mudal,  ‘ money ;’  mudaliyd,  with  its  derivative 
mudiyanse,  is  derived  from  the  Tamil  mudali,  ‘first,’  and  is 
a native  title  of  rank,  not  used  in  India,  but  much  used  in 
Ceylon.  Clough  gives  mudali,  with  the  meaning  ‘ a treasur^er, 
a cash  keeper,’  but  mudali)^!  does  not  occur  with  that  mean- 
ing, and  the  form  mudali,  though  good  in  Tamil,  can  only  in 
Siuihalese  be  the  base  used  in  compounds  and  in  the  plural. 

9.  Niyamuicd  is  not  given  in  the  Sinhalese  dictionaries  : 
if  the  reading  is  correct,  it  must,  I think,  be  Sanskrit  niyd~ 
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maha,  and  must  mean  steersman,  although  niyamako  is  given 
in  Abhidhanappadlpika,  v.  667,  as  used  of  sailors  generally. 
Namaniya  is,  I am  told,  still  used  by  the  Simhalese  sailors 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  in  the  sense  of  ‘ mast.’ 

10.  = ajnacakra,  the  wheel  of  command,  the  con- 
stantly recurring  succession  of  orders  and  ordinances. 

11.  ba  tcenu. — Bahanawa,  according  to  Clough,  is  ‘to  put 
in,’  and  banawa,  ‘to  lower,  to  let  down,  to  unload;’  the  latter 
word  being  very  common  in  that  sense;  taenu  I take  to  be 
the  p-p-p.  of  tananawa,  but  I am  not  certain  that  I have 
understood  these  words  rightly. 

12.  wiyalaTi. — Namawaliya  explains  this  (v.  138)  by 
walanga,  snake ; in  which  sense  it  must  be  derived  from 
Sanskrit  vydla.  Sormdyala  is  the  old  form  of  the  modern 
poroicica,  ‘ sluice.’  Moeti-wiyala  is  the  moist  clay  ready  for 
making  the  mud  walls  of  native  houses  with.  Wiyalanaica, 
according  to  Clough,  is  ‘ to  dry,’  and  wiyala,  besides  a tiger, 
a snake,  and  wet  clay,  means  also  bedstead.  Here  it  means 
a muddy  field,  madctbirna,  a padi-field,  rice-field : compare  wila, 
which  Clough  explains  by  lotus,  pond,  cavern,  etc.,  and  which 
also  means  marsh. 

13.  malanuwan  is  not  given  in  Clough  or  Namawaliya,  but 
is  still  in  use  occasionally  as  an  honorific  form  of  malaya. 

14.  xcadd-aicut. — AYada  enawa  is  used  as  the  causal  of  the 
respectful  expression  wadinawa  = yahapat  wenawa.  Simha- 
lese politeness  does  not  (or  did  not)  speak  of  priests  or 
headmen  eating,  sleeping,  coming  or  going,  like  ordinary 
mortals,  but  contrived  euphemisms  to  be  used  of  such  dis- 
tinguished persons  alone. 

15.  lo  sasun. — I have  both  here  and  below  translated  this 
government  of  the  world ; but  it  may  also  be  a dvandva  com- 
pound, and  mean  the  Church  and  State : compare  the 
expressions  lo  waeda  sasun  waeda,  at  line  15,  and  lo  W8eda 
sasun  rakshaya  at  line  65  of  the  Palace  Inscription,  J.  R.  A.  S. 
1874. 

16.  bcena  is  so  in  both  MSS.,  perhaps  baena,  p.  part.  act.  of 
baninawa,  should  be  read. 

17.  pradlmni. — So  read  both  MSS.,  but  I think  the  form 
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should  be  pradhana.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact 
force  of  the  titles  of  the  high  officials  in  ancient  Ceylon,  as 
they  doubtless  varied  at  different  times.  Lankadhikara,  used 
at  the  commencement  of  this  inscription,  is  evidently  the  origin 
of  the  title  Adigar,  which  the  English,  in  their  first  inter- 
course with  the  King  of  Kandy,  found  applied  to  the  Prime 
Minister.  Moggalliina,  at  v.  982  of  the  Abhidhanappadipika, 
explains  padhana  by  mahiimatta.  Councillor  of  State.  On  the 
pillars  in  Nissanka  Malla’s  Audience  Hall  are  the  remarkable 
inscriptions  translated  in  the  Indian  Antiquary,  loc.  ciL,  show- 
ing the  position  of  those  who  were  present  when  he  sat  in 
state.  They  were  in  the  following  order: — 1.  The  yuivardja, 
seated.  2.  The  <?/;as=adhipas,  seated.  3.  On  one  side  the 
s<?«e?f<>«7f/»:=senapatis ; and  on  the  other  side  the  mandalikas, 
governors  of  provinces.  4.  On  one  side  the  pradhdnas ; on  the 
other  the  caurdsis,  governors  of  ‘hundreds’  (from  caturasi,  84, 
see  Sir  H.  Elliot’s  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms,  sub  voce). 
5.  On  one  side  the  kdyasthas,  or  secretaries  ; and  on  the  other 
the  members  of  the  kadagoshthi  or  bazar  council  (Chamber  of 
Commerce). 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  Knox,  whose  faithful  and 
full  description  of  the  whole  inner  life  and  customs  of 
the  Siiuhalese  is  a mine  of  valuable  information,  gives  the 
titles  of  the  State  officers  as  follows: — 1.  ‘ Adigars  ’ = adhi- 
kiira.  2.  ‘ Dissanvas,’  i.e.  disdwas=:disa,  the  rulers  of  pro- 
vinces. 3.  The  ‘ courlividani,’  i.e.  kora/e  viddnes  = vidhiinas 
over  the  korales,  into  which  the  provinces  of  Ceylon  are 
divided.  4.  The  ‘ congconna,’  i.e.  kangdni,  a Tamil  word  for 
a petty  officer ; and  courti-archila,  which  must  be,  I think, 
kdrale  drracila  = arakshika,  the  t being  a misprint.  The 
revenue  officers  under  the  disavvas  were : — 3.  ‘ Liannahs,’ 
i.e.  liyannds,  writers.  4.  ‘Undias,’  i.e.  undiyds,  undiya  mean- 
ing originally  a lump  or  ball,  and  then  a particular  coin,  four 
of  which,  according  to  Clough  = 1 sali,  4 sali  being =!/«««»», 
i.e.  \\d.  5.  The  ‘ Monannahs,  ’ i.e.  maninnds,  measurers, 

collectors  of  the  king’s  tithe. 

In  the  Mahavamsa  Tumour  translates  purohita  (p.  61)  by 
‘purohitta  minister;’  at  p.  69  we  have  an  amaccapamukha. 
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to  whom  the  purohicca  is  subsequently  given  in  India ; 
an  amacca,  who  is  made  dandandyalia  (cf.  146,  4 ; 153, 
13,  14;  170,  5;  172,  9;  173,  from  which  two  passages  it 
appears  that  Dushta-gamini  had  at  least  eight  amacce, 
p.  205,  5;  227,  6;  229,  9;  231  3;  233,  5;  248  9;  253  11); 
and  a ganaka,  who  is  made  a seWii ; while  the  honour  of 
scndpati  is  given  by  Asoka  to  Devanam-PiyatiSsa’s  nephew. 
This  word  senapati  is  several  times  translated  by  Tumour 
‘ minister,’  which  is  also  his  rendering  for  camupati  (Mah. 
44,  13;  where  camupati  = senapati  at  line  10,  Mah.  137, 
4 ; 204,  8,  9,  10  ; where  camupati  = senapati  at  line  7 ; 
at  p.  64  both  these  words  are  translated  commander,  and 
so  at  pp.  219,  225,  16;  259,  9).  Nagaraguttika  is  said  at 
p.  65  to  have  been  a permanent  official  in  Anuriidhapura. 
Kumdra  used  at  pp.  23,  148,  of  the  son  of  a king,  is  used  at 
p.  141  of  a village  chief ; apparently  the  same  as  sammata  on 
p.  142  (an  epithet  applied  to  an  amacca  at  p.  172,  4).  At 
p.  248,  5,  kumarii  are  the  king’s  pages.  Rdja  kammika, 
king’s  overseer,  pp.  175,  176,  is  perhaps  not  the  title  of  an 
official,  but  balattha,  pp.  175,  209,  210,  218,  219,  peon,  mes- 
senger, certainly  is.  Dovdrika,  p.  117,  11,  andi.  jetthadoi'drika, 
p.  209,  8,  are  also  officials,  but  evidently  much  beneath  the 
dvdrandyaka,  p.  260,  line  10,  again  mentioned  in  the  39th 
chap.  V.  39,  J.R.A.S.  1874,  Pt.  II.  At  p.  231,  3,  we  have 
a bhanddgdriko  amacco,  lord  high  treasurer.  At  p.  195  we 
have  a lekhaka,  secretary  who  keeps  a diary  of  the  king’s 
good  deeds,  and  another  is  mentioned  at  p.  236,  5.  Mahd- 
mattd  is  the  name  of  Wankanasika’s  queen,  p.  223,  and  also, 
on  the  authority  of  the  translator  only,  of  Ilanaga’s  queen, 
p.  216.  The  title  mahamatta  does  not  occur  in  the  Mah., 
but  is  applied  by  Buddhaghosa  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Dhammapada  (Dh.  p.  307,  336)  to  Santati,  who  is  also  called 
(p.  336)  an  amacca  of  King  Bindusiira : compare  also  p.  390, 
line  9.  Gdmanl  at  Mah.  151,  1,  seems  to  mean  a village 
headman,  but  may  also  mean  lord  or  owner  of  the  village. 
There  is  a curious  list  given  in  the  Sumangala  Yilasini,  as 
quoted  by  Alwis,  Pali  Grammar,  p.  99,  where  it  is  stated  that 
on  the  arrest  of  a thief,  he  was  tried  first  by  the  viniccaya- 
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mahamattaa,  then  by  the  voharikas,  then  by  the  suttadams, 
then  by  the  atthakulikas,  then  by  the  sendpati,  then  by  the 
npardja,  then  by  the  King : each  having  the  power  of  ac- 
quittal, but  not  of  conviction  and  punishment. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Ceylon  the  political  constitution 
seems  to  have  remained  the  same.  At  the  head  the  King, 
bound  by  no  law,  but  never  altering  the  law ; his  despotism 
only  restrained  by  his  own  sense  of  j ustice  or  fear : at  his 
court  one  or  more  ministers,  among  whom  the  departments  of 
state  were  sometimes  divided,  but  to  any  one  of  whom  usually 
an  appeal  lay  from  every  inferior  officer,  and  who  advised  the 
King,  or  administered  in  his  name,  on  all  affairs : over  each 
province  a chief,  bound  to  pay  into  the  treasury  not  the  exact 
revenue  he  received,  but  a lump  sum,  and  intermediate  appeal 
iudge  in  all  cases  arising  in  his  district : under  him,  again,  in- 
ferior officers,  some  of  whom  were  clerks  and  accountants  with 
specified  duties,  others  petty  territorial  headmen  over  villages 
or  small  districts  with  judicial  as  well  as  administrative 
power.  No  great  landowners,  but  the  land  in  the  hands  of 
peasants  bound  only  to  pay  some  share  from  one-tenth 
to  one-half  to  the  King,  or  to  a temple  or  chief  when  the 
King  had  made  a grant  to  that  effect.  Sumptuary  laws,  or 
rather  customs,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  justice 
against  oppression,  prevented  any  rise  in  the  general  scale  of 
comfort,  and  prevented  therefore  at  the  same  time  any  great 
extension  of  commerce.  Three-fourths  of  the  people  be- 
longed to  one,  the  wellala,  or  agricultural  caste  ; but  caste 
customs  bound  mechanics,  barbers,  washers,  weavers,  etc.,  to 
perpetual  servitude ; whilst  slavery  of  a mild  form  was 
universal. 

18.  pattanani(B. — I am  not  sure  whether  the  mae  here 
should  be  taken  separately  as  the  adverb  of  emphasis,  or 
whether  this  is  one  word,  the  Sinhalese  locative  ae  added  to 
the  Tamil  word  pattanam.  Fausboll,  in  his  Five  Jatakas, 
p.  25,  says,  “Pattana  is  given  by  Wilson  in  the  general  sense 
of  town,  but  it  must  particularly  mean  a town  near  the  sea, 
a port.”  Compare  patuyi  gam  in  the  Rankot  Pillar  Inscrip- 
tion, Journ.  Royal  As.  Soc.,  Vol.  VII.  Part  I.  n.s.  p.  1G4.  I 
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think  the  word  is  of  Dravidian  origin.  At  Mahavamsa, 
p.  110,  Tumour  translates  Jambukola  by  Jambukolapattana : 
compare  Mah.  119,  13,  where  the  reading  should  probably 
be  Jambukola vhapattane.  Tumour  reads  Jambukolamhi- 
patthane,  and  the  India  Office  MS.  has  J°  padane. 

19.  pata  from  patanawa  =prarthana  karanawa. 

20.  Both  MSS.  read  wigna  not  wijna.  This  is  very 
curious.  Compare  the  modem  pronunciation  of  nirvana 
which  is  usually  in  Ceylon  = nirgwana. 

21.  sdcUid. — Compare  F.  Dh.  p.  Ill,  21,  ‘tassa  rukkhassa 
pupphapalasadin  sadeti,  where  a MS.  I had  reads  siidheti. 

22.  subha. — I have  ventured  to  read  so  in  accordance  with 
an  expression  used  below  in  this  inscription. 

23.  MaJidjJotin. — This  word  gave  me  much  difficulty,  owing 
to  the  MSS.  reading  peta  and  peti  respectively  ; but  I think 
the  reading  adopted  must  be  right.  Pota  is  given  for  a ship 
at  Abhidh.  1118.  Compare  potadhana,  Clough  s.v.,  a shoal 
of  fish  so  large  as  to  stop  the  course  of  a ship  when  sailing. 
Perhaps  to  distinguish  it  from  pot,  a book,  the  word  ought 
in  Sinhalese,  following  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali,  to  be  written 
with  long  0. 

24.  sddhdrana  in  modern  Sinhalese  means  justice,  equity, 
sarwasadharanawa,  equitable  towards  all,  is  opposed  to  pak- 
shapatawa,  partial,  in  the  sixth  column  of  the  number  for  3rd 
September,  1869,  of  the  Lahriwihirana  or  Ceylon  Sunbeam,  a 
native  newspaper,  whose  leading  articles  are  as  much  dis- 
tinguished for  their  idiomatic  and  correct  Sinhalese  as  they 
are  for  loyalty  and  good  sense.  Clough’s  derivation  of  the 
word  is  quite  wrong. 

25.  Ranpata  bandau'd. — Knox,  p.  133,  says:  “Among  the 
noblemen  may  be  mentioned  an  honour  that  the  king  confers 
like  unto  knighthood;  it  ceaseth  in  the  person’s  death,  and  is 
not  hereditary.  The  King  confers  it  by  putting  about  their 
heads  a piece  of  silk  or  ribbon,  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  bestowing  a title  upon  them.  They  are  styled 
mundianna  {i.e.  mudiyanse) ; there  are  not  above  two  or 
three  of  them  in  the  realm  living  now.” 

26.  Rdjaivallabha. — At  Mah.  236,  5,  ranno  vallabha  is  the 
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king’s  mistress.  At  235,  4,  Sonamacco  rajavallabho  means 
the  minister  Sona,  a favourite  of  the  King. 

27.  kaicudu  ballan.  — On  several  inscriptions  recording 
grants  I was  surprised  to  see  rough  drawings  of  a crow  and 
dog.  This  passage  explains  their  meaning,  hut  as  several 
of  these  inscriptions  were  in  alphabets  much  older  than  the 
time  of  Siihasa  Malla,  the  comparison  must  have  been  in 
common  use  from  an  early  period. 

28.  The  Sanskrit  stanzas  at  the  end  of  this  and  the  next 
insci’iption  are  so  corrupt  in  the  MSS.  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  a translation. 


Notes  on  the  RuwANWiELi  Dagaba  Inscription.^ 

2.  Samana. — The  MS.  reads  tilalidyaindna,  which  gives  no 
sense  : samana  is  the  reading  in  the  parallel  passage  at  line  7 
of  the  Palace  Proclamation  of  Nissanka  Malla,  J.R.A.S., 
Vol.  YII.  Part  I.  NissanJca  is  spelt  with  ss  at  line  8,  and 
throughout  the  three  inscriptions  published  in  Vol.  VII. 
Part  I.  of  this  Journal ; but  as  the  name  is  given  with  ss 
in  the  Inscription  on  the  Great  Lion  by  the  Audience  Hall 
at  Pulastipura  (see  the  Indian  Antiquary  for  September, 
1873,  p.  246),  I have  not  ventured  to  alter  the  reading  of 
the  MS. 

3.  The  MS.  has  wahanse,  which  I have  corrected  to  wahanse, 
see  vv.  12  (bis),  13  (bis),  19,  22,  23,  24. 

4.  Main  being  used  of  Parakrama  Baku  the  Great,  who 
had  only  been  dead  less  than  ten  years,  must  mean  old  in 
years,  and  not  old  in  the  sense  of  former.  The  Mudaliar, 
who  does  not  translate  the  title,  points  out  very  rightly  that 
this  reference  in  Nissanka  Malta’s  inscription  to  Parakrama 
settles  the  question  that  Nissanka  Malla  Parakrama  Bahu 
cannot  be  identical  with  the  Parakrama  Biihu  of  Tumour’s 
list.  When,  however,  as  an  additional  reason  for  the  same 


' The  numbers  prefixed  to  these  notes  refer  to  the  numbers  of  the  lines  in  the  text. 
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conclusion,  lie  points  out  that  the  Stone  Book  at  Pulastipura 
gives  a description  of  Nissanka  Malla  agreeing  in  all  im- 
portant points  with  that  given  in  the  present  inscription,  he 
forgets  that  this  proves  nothing  to  the  point  at  issue.  Be- 
cause one  inscription  of  Nissanka  Malla’s  agrees  with  another, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  the  Kirti  Nissanga  mentioned  by 
Tumour.  But  that  point  also  is  settled  by  other  facts  men- 
tioned in  these  inscriptions  agreeing  with  the  extract  from 
the  Mahavamsa  now  published,  from  which  it  also  appears 
that  Tumour’s  spelling  Nissanga  was  incorrect. 

The  Mudaliar  translates  the  whole  of  this  passage  : “ Con- 
sidering the  great  many  people  oppressed  and  impoverished 
by  injudicious  inordinate  taxation  repugnant  to  the  ancient 
royal  institutes  of  the  exalted  Malu  Parakrama  Bahu,”  etc., 
which  seems  to  me  grammatically  impossible : the  subject  of 
the  verbs  ikmce  kala  must  be  Pariikrama  Biihu.  Such  a trans- 
lation is  also  inconsistent  with  the  known  facts  of  history,  as 
only  one  king,  the  mild  and  religious  AVijayabahu  II., 
reigned  between  Malu  Parakrama  and  Nissanka  Malla. 

9,  10.  These  lines,  which  must  be  written  verj^  closely  on 
the  stone,  as  they  contain  more  than  the  other  lines  of  the 
inscription,  seem  to  have  presented  some  difficulty  to  the 
copyist,  and  are  corrupt,  sandtha-kotce  is  a strange  form  ; 
perhaps  the  stone  has  sicastha-kotce  which  occurs  in  the 
parallel  passage  on  the  Rankot  Dagaba  Pillars  published  by 
me  in  the  present  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  p.  164,  but  compare  v.  39.  The  MS.  has  sthira  kotce; 
I have  ventured  to  read  sthira ; and  wiioiya,  where  I read 
iciicidha,  the  former  giving  no  sense,  and  the  y being  so  much 
like  the  dh  of  the  twelfth-century  alphabet.  Satamand 
also  seems  to  be  a mistake  for  satamana,  which  I read,  and 
ma  dawasaekak  should  be  nid.  I do  not  understand  simha  at 
the  commencement  of  the  new  line.  For  samurddhawa 
compare  the  Palace  Inscription,  line  22. 

14.  {ne)  swamin.  sic  in  MS.  The  MS.  here,  and  in  vv.  7, 
19,  26,  has  ridl,  though  ridi  is  the  more  common  form.  I 
have  corrected  the  MS,  reading  cetalu  into  cetulu,  which  alone 
is  correct. 
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17.  The  MS.  here  has  sdmmyehi,  and  at  vv.  18,  21,  sdsa- 
naya  ; at  v.  39  it  reads  sasana,  which  is  right. 

18.  The  MS.  has  dcenmKB.  The  Mudaliar  takes  holawunta 
as  a nominative,  and  translates  katayutu  dsDnae  by  “ had  no 
means  of  living.” 

19.  For  ridl-yakada-bat-bijuwata,  the  Mudaliar  has  “vest- 
ments, iron,  seed,  paddy,”  which  is  probably  through  a con- 
fusion with  kada  ‘ cloth.’ 

20.  The  Mudaliar  renders  obage  ....  sahgrahakotae  by 
“ presented  their  kith  and  kin  with  various  articles  of 
wealth.” 

22.  The  MS.  has  Pulastl. 

27.  dtapaniicaranaya  kotce  the  Mudaliar  translates  by 
“ fanning  it  with  fans.” 

33.  This  reference  to  gods  talking  with  men  is  most 
curious,  and  certainly  refers  to  a miracle  supposed  to  have 
been  wrought  on  this  occasion.  The  Bauddha-dewatawan 
cannot  mean  simply  Buddhist  priests,  for  it  is  said  on  the 
Stone  Book  at  Pulastipura  {teste.  Armour  apud  Forbes, 
Ceylon,  vol.  ii.  p.  347,  last  line)  that  Nissanka  Malla 
“ having  made  offerings  worth  a sum  of  seven  lakshas  to  the 
great  Buanweli  Saya  at  Anooradhapura,  he  caused  statues 
to  be  made  of  the  Dewetas  who  rejoiced  at  the  said  puja, 
and  had  the  same  gilded  and  placed  in  proper  situations.” 

39.  Vihdra  meant,  in  the  Post-Vedic  times  in  India,  firstly 
pleasure,  relaxation,  and  then  a pleasure-ground  or  place  of 
relaxation ; and  after  the  rise  of  Buddhism  it  was  applied  to 
the  Buddhist  temples.  It  meant  originally  the  meeting  place 
of  the  Buddhist  priests  ; but  after  images  of  Buddha  began 
to  be  set  up,  and  dwelling-houses  for  the  priests  to  be  per- 
manently erected  round  the  image-house,  the  word  vihiira 
was  used — as  it  still  is — to  denote  either,  1.  dagaba  (or 
dome  built  over  a relic).  Bo-tree  {Ficus  religiosa),  and  more 
exactly  the  temple  itself ; or,  2.  and  more  generally,  the 
whole  monastic  establishment.  This  usually  consists  in  all 
Buddhist  countries  alike  of  one  or  more  of  the  following 
buildings : — 1.  The  temple  or  image-house  containing  one  or 
more  figures  of  Buddha,  either  standing,  sitting  cross-legged, 
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or  lying  on  his  side : before  these  images  the  pious  Buddhist 
goes  through  his  simple  worship,  bowing,  placing  his  palms 
together,  and  raising  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  repeats  the 
creed  or  some  moral  sentences  from  the  Buddhist  books,  and 
offers  flowers.  2,  The  dagaba  or  solid  bell-shaped  dome, 
sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  under  which  some  relic 
of  Buddha  is  supposed  to  be  buried.  3.  The  sacred  Bo-tree 
{Ficus  7'eligiosa).  4.  A preaching  hall.  5.  A hall  in  which 
the  priests  meet ; and  lastly,  the  cells  in  which  the  priests 
sleep.  See  Davy’s  Ceylon,  p.  220 ; Tennent’s  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  pp. 
347-349  : for  Siam,  Pallegoix,  Annales  de  la  Propagation  de 
la  Foi,  Janr.,  1854,  pp.  31  et  seq. : for  Burma,  Bigandet, 
Legend  of  the  Burmese  Buddha,  p.  162:  for  Nepal,  Hodgson’s 
Sketch  of  Buddhism,  p.  241 : for  Tibet,  Koppen,  Religion 
des  Buddha,  vol.  ii.  p.  258,  and  cf.  vol.  i.  p.  376. 


Art.  XVIII. — Notes  on  a Bactrian  Pali  Inscription  and  the 
Sanivat  Era.  By  Prof.  J.  Dowson. 


In  Trubners  Record  of  June,  1871,  I gave  a notice  of  a 
short  Inscription,  of  which  a rubbing  was  brought  from 
Takht-i-Bahi  by  Dr.  Leitner.  The  rubbing  showed  the  In- 
scription to  be  in  a very  defective  state,  and,  according  to 
General  Cunningham,  the  original  stone  has  been  used  for 
grinding  spices  on.  A photograph  of  it  has  since  been 
obtained,  from  which  the  accompanying  plate  has  been 
copied.  Many  of  the  letters  are  indistinct,  but  the  photo- 
graph would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  blank  space  in  the 
middle  was  blank  from  the  first.  The  stone  is  now  in  the 
Lahore  Museum.  I quote  what  I said  in  the  Record. 

“ Altogether  there  are  six  lines  of  writing,  but  of  these, 
the  first  two,  containing  the  name  of  the  King  and  the  date, 
are  alone  intelligible.  Fortunately  this  is  the  only  part  of 
the  inscription  which  is  of  any  importance  ; for  the  word 
pujjae,  which  is  twice  legible  towards  the  end,  shows  that 
this  inscription  is  a mere  record  of  a votive  offering,  such  as 
Buddhist  worshippers  loved  to  make  and  to  set  up  in  remem- 
brance of  their  devotion.  The  opening  words  of  the  inscrip- 
tion may  be  thus  translated : ‘ In  the  26,  twenty-sixth,  year  of 
the  great  King  Guna  . . . pharasa,  on  the  7,  seventh,  day  of  the 
month  Vaisdkha.’  As  usual,  the  numbers  are  expressed  both  by 
numerals  and  by  words.  The  ‘ great  King  Guna  . . . pharasa  ’ 
is  probably  the  ‘ Gondophares  ’ of  the  bilingual  coins,  whose 
name  is  written  in  a variety  of  ways  in  the  Bactrian  versions 
of  the  name.  This  identification,  however,  is  open  to  doubt, 
for  in  the  inscription  three  letters  are  obliterated  in  the 
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middle  of  tlie  name.  There  is  nothing  even  to  suggest  a 
guess  as  to  what  these  letters  were,  but  they  must  have 
made  the  name  longer  than  it  has  yet  been  met  with. 
It  may  be  that  it  is  a mere  difference  of  spelling,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  a different  though  similar 
name.” 

In  a subsequent  number  of  the  Record,  General  Cunning- 
ham, under  his  initials  A.C.,  communicated  his  own  version 
of  the  Inscription.^  Before  seeing  my  version  he  had  read 
the  name  as  Gudupharasa,  and  had  identified  it  with  Gondo- 
phares.  He  had  also  read  the  name  of  the  month  Yesakha. 
He  then  proceeds.  “ The  date  of  the  Inscription  I read  as 
Samvat  103,  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  Yesakh  (equivalent 
to  A.D.  46),  in  the  26th  year  of  the  King’s  reign.  The 
inscription  ends  with  the  words  sa  puyde  mdtu  pitu  pmjae, 
‘ for  his  own  religious  merit,  and  for  the  religious  merit 
of  his  father  and  mother.’  It  is  therefore  only  a simple 
record  of  the  building  of  a Stupa  or  a Vihdr  by  some  pious 
Buddhist.” 

General  Cunningham’s  decipherment  of  the  word  Samvat 
induced  me  to  take  up  the  Inscription  again ; and  although 
the  letters  are  very  indistinct,  I have  no  doubt  that  the 
word  is  there.  The  transliteration  of  the  first  two  lines 
runs  as  follows  : — 

Maha-rayasa  Gunu  . . . pharasa  vasha  11x5 

Samvatsarasa  satamae  mxi  vesakhasa  masasa  divase. 


The  word  vasha  in  the  first  line  is  the  Sanskrit  varsha 
“ year,”  and  this  line  may  be  unhesitatingly  translated,  “ In 
the  26th  year  of  the  great  King  Gunu  . . . phara  (Gondo- 
phares).” 

The  first  two  words  of  the  second  line  are  Samvatsarasa 
satamae,  “ In  (the  year)  one  hundred  of  the  Samvat.” 
The  other  words  are  Vesakhasa  masasa  divase,  “ on  the  day 


* Reproduced  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  of  August,  1873,  p.  242. 
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of  the  month  Yaisakha.”  The  whole  of  the  letters  of  the 
word  Samvatsarasa  are  not  distinct,  and  my  reading  has  been 
contested  by  one  well  entitled  to  an  opinion.  It  is  admitted, 
however,  that  the  first  two  letters  and  the  last  one  are  legible. 

I myself  have  no  doubt  of  the  ra  before  the  final  sa  ; but  of 
the  medial  character,  the  compound  tsa^  onl)'-  a faint  indica- 
tion can  be  found.  The  stone  has  in  this  spot  received  some 
damage,  and  the  most  conspicuous  mark  seems  to  me  to  be 
a mere  crack,  and  out  of  the  regular  line  of  writing.  The 
word  Samvatsarasa  requires  five  distinct  characters,  and  the 
space  occupied  by  the  word  in  the  Inscription  occupies  just 
the  same  space  as  the  well-defined  five  letters  in  the  line 
above  it.  But  whatever  the  doubt  about  the  identity  of 
some  of  the  letters,  the  word  certainly  forms  part  of  the 
date,  and  as  the  first  two  letters  and  the  final  one  are  dis- 
tinct, the  conclusion  as  to  what  the  word  must  be  would  be 
almost  irresistible,  even  if  no  traces  of  the  other  letters  were 
visible. 

There  remain  the  numerals  in  the  middle  of  the  line, 
and  the  question  is  how  they  are  to  be  taken.  My  first 
idea  was  that  the  figure  x was  a defaced  x , and  so  I 
read  it  as  4 — thus  taking  it  and  the  three  following 
strokes  to  represent  7.  But  a close  examination  of  the 
original  rubbing  and  of  the  photograph  has  convinced  me  ' 
that  the  figure  is  perfect,  for  there  is  no  sign  of  abrasion. 

So  it  cannot  be  a 4.  General  Cunningham  seems  to  have 
read  the  figures  as  ("i)  one,  ( x ) hundred,  and  (iii)  three.  But 
neither  of  these  versions  is  tenable.  The  date  as  given  in 
words  is  “one  hundred  of  the  Samvatsara,”  and,  according 
to  the  usual  practice,  that  number  must  be  found  among  the 
figures.  Therefore  the  sign  x either  represents  a hundred, 
and  XI  means  100  ; or  x is  a kind  of  stop  or  division  sepa- 
rating the  hundred  from  the  units,  in  which  case  i will 
mean  100.  The  former  is  obviously  the  more  probable  and 
sensible  reading,  so  xi  may  be  taken  as  signif}dng  100. 
There  are  then  left  the  figures  iii  representing  3,  which 
must  belong  to  the  month,  making  the  date  “3  Yaisakha, 
100  Samvatsara.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  interpreta- 
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tion  is  not  self-convincing,  for  the  number  of  the  year  and 
the  date  of  tbe  month  are  placed  together  in  a very  awkward 
and  deceptive  way ; and  according  to  the  ordinary  practice, 
the  figures  representing  the  date  of  the  month  ought  to 
follow  the  name,  not  precede  it.  I cannot  decipher  the 
word  following  the  name  of  the  month,  but  I am  satisfied 
that  the  first  character  is  not  a numeral.  General  Cun- 
ningham found  a 4 somewhere,  but  I venture  to  say  there 
is  no  such  figure — so  the  three  perpendicular  mai’ks  re- 
present “3  Yaisakha.”  The  translation  of  the  first  two 
lines  is — 

“ In  the  26th  year  of  the  great  King  Gondophares  (and) 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Vaisakha,  (year)  one  hundred 
100  of  the  Samvatsara.” 

These  few  words  are  of  great  importance,  as  they  prove 
that  an  era  called  Samvatsara  was  in  use  in  Bactrian  Pali 
days,  and  that  it  had  become  recognized  as  an  era  in  its 
hundredth  year.  Whatever  doubt  may  exist  as  to  the  above 
rendering  of  the  numerals,  I feel  perfectly  assured  in  the 
reading  of  the  words  “ Samvatsarasa  satamae,”  which  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  “in  one  hundred  of  the  Samvat- 
sara.” 

As  the  word  Samvatsara,  in  its  primitive  sense,  means 
simply  “ year,”  it  has  been  difficult  in  early  dates  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  read  it  simply  as  “year,”  or  as  “the  year,”  or 
“ era.”  In  translating  the  Mathura  Inscriptions  I purposely 
left  the  question  open.  Some  of  those  inscriptions  bore  very 
early  dates,  as  5 and  9 ; and  it  seemed  very  improbable  that 
the  Samvatsara,  whatever  its  epoch,  should  have  come  to  be 
recognized  as  an  era  at  so  early  a time : for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  era  is  almost  always  a retrospective,  not  a pro- 
spective arrangement.  Though  it  may  well  come  to  pass 
that  at  the  end  of  a long  or  remarkable  reign,  its  years  may 
continue  to  be  counted  onwards,  and  so  the  commence- 
ment of  that  reign  may  become  the  epoch  of  an  era.  Some- 
thing like  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Samvatsara. 

General  Cunningham,  in  reproducing  my  translations  of 
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the  Mathura  Inscriptions/  took  a holder  course  than  I had 
ventured  upon.  Instead  of  reading  Samvatsara  as  “ year,” 
he  converted  it  into  “ era ; ” and  no  doubt  he  was  quite 
justified  in  doing  so  with  such  high  dates  as  135  and  281. 
But  there  still  remained  a doubt  as  to  whether  the  word 
samvatsara  might  not  be  used  in  the  inscriptions  with  its 
simple  primary  meaning  of  “ year,”  as  year  of  a reign  or  of 
some  unspecified  era.  The  present  Inscription,  in  speaking 
of  the  year  100  of  the  Samvatsara,  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Samvatsara  was  then  recognized  as  an  era.  Having 
thus  become  fairly  established  as  an  era,  whenever  the  word 
Samvatsara  occurs  in  dates,  unqualified  by  the  mention  of 
some  other  era,  it  must  be  taken  as  being  the  name 
of  the  era ; for  the  use  of  the  word  in  such  a position, 
with  the  simple  meaning  of  year,  would  be  not  merely  am- 
biguous, but  deceptive,  and  such  a use  would  no  doubt  be 
avoided  by  employing  some  synonym  for  “ year,”  as  the 
word  varslia  is  used  in  this  Inscription  ; or  by  giving  the 
name  of  the  era,  as  it  is  found  expressed  in  other  Inscrip- 
tions, “ Saha-Kdla-samvatsare,”^  “in  the  year  of  the  Saka  era.” 
A review  of  all  the  dates  in  the  Bactrian  Pali  and 
Mathura  Inscriptions  gives  the  following  results  : — 


King.  Samvat  Year. 

Insceiption. 

Eanishka 

9 

Mathura 

(Arch.  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  31). 

11 

Bhawalpur 

(Joum.  Vol.  IV.  N.s.  p.  500). 

18 

Manikyala 

(Journ.  Vol.  XX.  p.  251). 

Huvishka 

39 

Mathura 

(Journ.  Vol.  V.  n.s.  p.  182,  and  Arch. 

Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  30), 

>> 

47 

48 

61 

"Wardak 

(Journ.  Vol.  XX.  p.  256). 

Moga 

78 

Taxila 

(Ib.  p.  223). 

Vasu-deva 

5 

Mathura 

(Arch.  Rep.  p.  30). 

44 

(Journ.  Vol.  V.  n.s.  p.  182,  and  Arch. 

Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  36), 

83 

>> 

87 

»> 

98 

Gondophares 

100 

Takht-i  Bahi. 

' Archoeological  Survey,  iii.  29. 

^ Journ.  R.A.S.  vol.  iii.  p.  269.  Multai  Plates.  Joum.  B.A.S.  vol.  vi.  p.  870. 
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The  only  name  in  the  series  which  presents  any  difficulty 
is  that  of  Vasu-deva.  The  name  is  first  met  with  in  an 
inscription  of  the  year  5 ; but  that  inscription  is  very 
defective.  The  words  Yasu-deva  are  clear,  but  they  are 
not  preceded  by  any  title  of  royalty,  and  the  context  in 
which  they  occur  is  unintelligible  ; it  may,  therefore,  be 
reasonably  doubted  if  they  represent  the  name  of  the  King. 
But  the  name  occurs  in  the  year  44,  when  Huvishka  was 
reigning,  and  again  in  the  years  83,  87,  and  98.  Apart 
from  the  fact  of  Huvishka  being  King  in  the  year  44,  it  is 
extremely  improbable  that  the  same  Yasu-deva  was  reigning 
in  that  year  and  in  the  year  98.  Thus  the  name  Yasu-deva 
is  used  apparently  in  the  year  5,  and  certainly  in  the  years 
44  and  98.  Can  any  suggestion  be  offered  to  account  for 
this  ? The  name  Yasu-deva,  it  must  be  observed,  is  the 
only  Hindu  name  in  the  series  ; Kanishka,  Huvishka,  and 
the  rest  are  of  foreign  origin.  May  not  Yasu-deva  then 
have  been  the  Hindu  title  by  which  the  monarchs  of  this 
Scythic  dynasty  were  known  among  their  Hindu  subjects  ? ^ 
Three  foreign  Kings,  “ Hushka,  Jushka,  and  Kanishka,” 
are  mentioned  in  the  Baja  Tarangini,  and  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  order  in  which  the  names  succeed  each 
other  is  a metrical  arrangement.  Kanishka  and  Hushka 
are  known  by  inscriptions  ; the  name  of  Jushka  has  not  been 
found,  so  he  may  have  been  known  by  another  name. 

The  dates  of  the  various  Bactrian  Pali  Inscriptions  are, 
as  above  shown,  entirely  in  agreement  with  the  Indian  Pali 
Inscriptions  of  Mathura.  In  all  of  them  the  word  Samvat- 
sara  is  used.  The  present  inscription  proves  that  it  was 
the  title  of  an  era,  and  its  frequent  abbreviation  to  “ Sam  ” 
shows  that  it  was  a well-known  familiar  term.  TYhat,  then, 
was  the  era  it  designated  ? In  the  Bactrian  Pali  Inscrip- 
tions the  Macedonian  months  are  frequently  used,  so  that 
the  natural  inference  was  that  the  era  used  was  the  Seleu- 
cidan.  But  this  era  carried  the  inscriptions  too  far  back. 
An  ingenious  theory  has  lately  been  set  up  to  get  over  this 

* This  title  or  name  is  also  found  upon  the  Indo-Sassanian  coins  of  a some- 
what later  date. — See  Thomas’s  Prinsep,  vol.ii.  p.  113  ; Ariana  Autiqua,  p.  400. 
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difficulty.  It  supposes  that  the  number  of  the  century  was 
suppressed,  as  we  now  suppress  it  in  saying  ’75  for  1875.  But 
we  never  adopt  this  practice  in  dating  documents,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  it  would  entirely  defeat  the  object  of  putting  a 
date  upon  a monument  intended,  to  endure  for  a long  period. 
It  is  true  that  in  Bactrian  Pali  Inscriptions  we  have  no  date 
higher  than  the  year  100 ; but  the  Mathura  Inscriptions, 
which  are  intimately  connected  with  them,  have  the  dates 
135  and  281  Samvatsara.^ 

The  question  still  remains  as  to  what  was  meant  by  the 
word  Samvatsara,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  answering. 
The  Samvatsara  of  VikramMitya.  In  the  first  place  that  era 
accords  with  the  period  to  which,  for  other  reasons,  these 
Inscriptions  are  referred.  There  has  been  a disposition  of 
late  years  to  question  the  great  antiquity  of  this  era.  Some 
have  said  that  it  does  not  go  farther  back  than  the  year  400, 
and  one  writer  has  even  disputed  its  having  been  in  use 
before  the  year  1000  a.d.®  Little  has  been  adduced  in 
support  of  these  attacks  upon  the  antiquity  of  the  era ; but, 
according  even  to  the  most  hostile  of  its  assailants,  the  era 
known  as  the  Samvat  has  been  current  for  a thousand  years. 
This  era  is  intimately  bound  up  with  Hindu  ritual,  and  it  is 
the  one  in  which  are  enshrined  those  methods  of  computing 
and  recording  time  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Hindus.  Both 
these  considerations  iead  to  a strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  its  antiquity.  The  Ballabhi  Samvat,  which  was  based 
upon  this  Samvat,  “is  shown  by  the  Annals  of  Rajasthan  to 
correspond  with  375  of  YikramMitya.”  ^ There  is  no  very 
great  gap  between  this  date  and  the  date  of  the  present 
Inscription,  and  the  interval  is  filled  up  by  the  Mathura 
Inscriptions  of  135  and  281  Samvatsara.  All  the  Bactrian 
Pali  Inscriptions  and  the  Mathura  Inscriptions  designate 
the  era  simply  “ Samvatsara,”  or,  as  abbreviated,  “ Sam.” 
Later  inscriptions,  which  are  unquestionably  dated  in  the 

I Journ.  E.A.S.  Yol.  V.  n.s.  p.  182  ; Arch.  Rep.  vol.  iii.  pp.  36,  37. 

^ Extrait  des  Notices  et  Communications  de  I’Academie  royale  d’ Amster- 
dam, 1873. 

3 Prinsep’s  Useful  Tables,  iu  Thomas,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 
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era  of  Yikramaditya,  in.  tlie  same  way,  name  it  only  as 
“ Samvatsara,”  and  I know  of  no  instance  of  the  word  Yikra- 
maditya being  used  in  an  Inscription  to  qualify  the  word. 
In  modern  times  the  era  is  known  simply  as  “Samvat.” 
There  has  thus  been  an  era  called  “ Samvatsara  ” from  the 
year  100  to  the  present  time  ; and  a natural  conclusion 
follows,  that,  as  it  is  now,  so  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and 
that  the  title  “ Samvatsara  ” has  throughout  designated  one, 
and  only  one  era.  It  is  incredible  that  a second  era  should 
have  been  set  up  and  called  simply  Samvatsara  without  any 
distinctive  appellation.  There  have  been  other  Samvats,  as 
the  Ballabhi  Samvat,  and  the  Siva  Sinha  Sam  vat,  ^ but  these 
have  their  distinctive  titles,  and  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  assumed 
that  the  bare  word  Samvatsara  was  used  to  designate  either 
of  them.  So,  when  the  word  Samvatsara  occurs  in  dates 
unqualified  by  a distinctive  name,  I hold  to  the  opinion 
strongly  expressed  by  James  Prinsep,  that  it  designates  the 
Samvat  of  Yikramaditya,  and  no  other.^ 

General  Cunningham,  in  his  last  Archaeological  Eeport, 
has  brought  forward  various  arguments,  showing  that  the 
Samvat  era  was  used  by  Kanishka  and  the  other  Scythic 
monarchs  in  India.®  It  seems  now  hardly  possible  to  doubt 
the  fact.  What  has  been  above  written  tends  also  to  sub- 
stantiate his  opinion  that  the  Samvat  era  of  Yikramaditya 
dates  from  the  establishment  of  the  Scythic  power  in  India. 

^ Prinsep’s  Useful  Tables,  iu  Thomas,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

^ Thomas’s  Prinsep,  vol.  ii.  p.  258,  and  a note  in  p.  259,  where  Mr.  Wathen 
records  his  opinion,  that  he  made  a mistake  in  supposing  the  “Samvat”  of  a 
certain  Guzerat  inscription  to  have  been  the  Ballabhi  Samvat,  and  that  the 
Samvat  so  used  “is  that  of  Yikramaditya.” 

® Arch.  Report,  iii.  p.  45.  Coincidently  he  proposes  to  identify  Kanishka  with 
Wema-Kadphises.  In  a later  page  (139)  Chandra  Gupta  I.  is  placed  in  the  year 
79  A.D.;  that  is,  the  very  epoch  of  the  era  of  Salivahana. 
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Art.  XIX. — Note  on  a Jade  Drinking  Vessel  of  the  Emperor 
Jahangir.  By  Edward  Thomas,  F.E.S. 

Among  other  curiosities  dispersed  at  the  sale  of  the  late  Col. 
C.  S.  Guthrie’s  Oriental  Collection,  Lot  118 — described  as 
“ A Dark-green  Jade  Jar,  the  neck  engraved  with  an 
inscription” — realized  £60,  and  was  wisely  retained  in  the 
family  by  Mr.  Arbuthnot  Guthrie. 

The  vase  in  question  constitutes  a most  interesting  memorial 
of  the  Great  Mughal  Vvaperor  Jahangir,  being  in  fact  one 
of  his  drinking  vessels,  cut  expressly  for  his  use  at  Fathpur,^ 
near  his  capital  of  Agra ; and  in  its  surroundings  brings 
vividly  before  us  the  tales  of  his  drunken  revels,  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  from  Captain  Hawkins  and  Sir  T.  Boe,  the 
Ambassador  of  James  I.  at  the  Court  of  the  Indian  monarch. 
'VV.  Hawkins,  an  almost  boon  companion,  in  speaking  of  his 
potations,  goes  on  to  say — 

“Foure  or  five  sorts  of  very  well  dressed  and  roasted  meats  are 
brought  him,  of  which  as  hee  pleaseth,  he  eateth  a bit  to  stay  his 
stomacke,  drinking  once  of  his  strong  drinke.  Then  hee  commeth 
forth  into  a private  roome,  where  none  can  come,  but  such  as  himselfe 
nominateth,  (for  two  yeeres  together  I was  one  of  his  attendants 
here).  In  this  place  he  drinketh  other  five  cupfuls,  which  is  the 
portion  the  Physicians  alot  him.  . . . And  after  he  hath  slept  two 
houres,  they  awake  him,  and  bring  his  supper  to  him,  at  which 
time  he  is  not  ahle  to  feede  himselfe.” — Hawkins  (a.d.  1609-1611, 
A.H.  1018-1020),  in  Purchas,  vol.  i.  p.  224. 

Sir  Thomas  Roe’s  more  reserved  experiences  are  also  pre- 
served in  his  own  words — 

“ The  King  sent  me  word,  it  was  his  birth  day,  and  that  aU  men 
did  make  merry,  and  to  aske  if  I would  drinke  with  them.  ...  So 
hee  called  for  a Cuppe  of  gold  of  mingled  wine,  halfe  of  the  grape, 
halfe  artificial!,  and  dranke,  causing  it  to  bee  filled,  and  sent  to  me. 
....  I dranke  a little,  but  it  was  more  strong  than  euer  I tasted, 

* Jah&ngir  was  born  at  Fathpiir  Sikri,  in  977  a.h. — Kh&fi  Kb&n,  i.  69. 
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so  that  it  made  me  sneeze,  whereat  he  laughed.”  ’ — Sir  T.  E.oe 
(a.d.  2nd  Sept.  1616,  a.h.  1025),  Purchas,  vol.  i.  p.  551 ; Pinkerton, 
vol.  viii.  p.  15;  Churchill,  vol.  i.  p.  636. 

Jahangir’s  own  confessions  are  embodied,  with  full  naivete, 
in  his  diary,  which  has  been  preserved  in  its  more  or  less 
authentic  form  in  the  various  memoirs  of  his  life — 

“ Up  to  my  fourteenth  year  I had  never  drunk  wine,  except  two 
or  three  times  in  childhood,  when  my  mother  or  nurses  had  given 
me  some  as  a remedy  for  some  childish  ailment.  Once  also  my 
father  called  for  some  spirit  (’arak)  to  the  amount  of  a tola,  and 
mixing  it  with  rose-water,  made  me  drink  it  as  a remedy  for  a 
cough.  In  the  days  when  my  father  was  in  the  field  against  the 
Tusufzai  Afghans,  I was  encamped  near  Atak,  on  the  Hilah  (Indus). 
I one  day  went  out  hunting.  I met  with  many  mishaps,  and  was 
very  tired,  when  one  of  my  attendants  told  me  that  if  I would  drink 
a cup  of  wine,  it  would  relieve  my  fatigue  and  weariness.  I was 
young,  and  prone  to  indulgence,  so  I sent  a servant  to  the  house  of 
Hakim  ’Ali  for  a refreshing  drink.  He  brought  me  about  a cup 
(piyala)  and  a half  of  yellow  wine  of  sweet  taste  in  a small  bottle, 
and  I drank  it.  The  result  was  pleasant.  Prom  that  time  I took 
to  wine-drinking,  and  from  day  to  day  took  more  and  more,  until 
wine  of  the  grape  had  no  effect  upon  me,  and  I took  to  spirit- 
drinking. In  the  course  of  nine  years  I got  up  to  twenty  cups  of 
double-distiUed  spirit,  fourteen  of  which  I drank  in  the  day,  and 
the  remaining  six  at  night.  The  weight  of  this  was  six  sirs  of 

Hindustan,  equal  to  one  man  of  Iran Ho  one  dared  to 

expostulate  with  me,  and  matters  reached  such  an  extreme,  that 
when  in  liquor  I could  not  hold  my  cup  for  shaking  and  trembling. 
I drank,  but  others  held  the  cup  for  me.  At  last  I sent  for  the 
hakim  (doctor)  Humam,  brother  of  Hakim  Abu-1  Path,  who  was 
one  of  my  father’s  attendants,  and  placed  my  case  before  him.  With 
great  kindness  and  interest,  he  spoke  to  me  without  concealment, 
and  told  me  that  if  I went  on  drinking  spirits  in  this  way  for  six 

* “ Being  entered,  you  approach  the  King’s  Derhar  or  Seat,  before  which  is 
also  a small  court  inclosed  with  railes,  couered  ouer  head  with  rich  Semianes  to 
keepe  away  the  Sunne  . . . sitting  forth  in  a small  more  inward  Court  . . . 
into  which  none  but  the  Grandes  . . . are  permitted  to  enter,  where  he  drinkes 
by  number  and  measure,  sometimes  one  and  thirtie,  and  running  over,  mixing  also 
among,  seuere  iudicatures.” — Wm.  Finch  (a.d.  1610-11),  Purchas,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 

“ Often  overcome  with  wine,  but  severely  punishing  that  fault  in  others.” — 
Terry,  Purchas,  vol.  ii.  p.  1481.  See  also  p.  387,  his  “Voyage  to  East  India.” 
London,  178T. 
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months  longer,  my  state  would  be  past  remedy.  His  advice  was 
good,  and  life  is  dear.  I was  greatly  affected  by  bis  words,  and 
from  that  day  I began  to  diminish  my  potations,  but  I took  to 
eating  fahiha.  As  I lessened  my  drink,  I increased  the  opium,  and 
I directed  that  the  spirits  should  be  mixed  with  wine  of  the  grape  ; 
two  parts  wine  and  one  spirit.  Lessening  my  allowance  daily,  I 
reduced  it  in  the  course  of  seven  years  to  six  cups,  each  cup  weigh- 
ing eighteen  mishdls  and  a quarter.  For  fifteen  years  I have 
now  kept  to  this  quantity,  taking  neither  more  nor  less.” — Elliot’s 
Historians,  WaM’dt-i  Jahdngir’i,  vol.  vi.  p.  341.  See  also  p.  285. 
[Entiy  under  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign,  a.f.  1024,  a.d.  1615.] 

“ The  climate  of  this  part  of  the  country  (Gujarat)  was  not  bene- 
ficial to  my  health,  and  the  physicians  had  advised  me  to  lessen  the 
quantity  of  wine  I usually  drank.  I deemed  this  prudent,  and 
began  to  do  so.  In  the  course  of  one  week  I reduced  the  quantity 
about  one  cup.  Formerly  I took  six  cups  every  night,  each  cup 
containing  seven  tolas  and  a half  of  liquor,  that  is,  forty-five  tolas 
altogether ; but  now  each  cup  contained  six  and  one-third  of  a tola, 
the  whole  being  thirty-seven  tolas  and  a half.” — Elliot,  vol.  vi. 
p.  361.  [Entry  under  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  reign,  a.h.  1027, 
A.D.  1618.] 

These  definitions  of  quantities  enable  us  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  Emperor’s  potations.  The  two  estimates^  in 
miskdls  and  Indian  tolas  accord  so  closely  that  we  need  not 
seek  to  reconcile  the  weight  of  the  sir  of  Hindustan  or  the 
man  of  Tran.  Under  these  tests,  our  potentate,  in  his  evil 
days,  is  found  to  have  consumed  52  or  53  ounces  of  “ double- 
distilled  spirits.”  The  quantity  was  sufficiently  startling,  but 
the  strength  and  the  quality  of  the  liquor^  must  have  been 
the  great  trial  for  the  constitution. 

Our  monarch  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  such  scruples 
or  reserve  in  the  avowal  of  his  tippling  tendencies  as  has  been 
sometimes  attributed  to  him;  for  we  find  him  causing  the 

' The  mislcdl  of  40  ratis,  or  70  grains  troy,  gives  as  the  maximum  70xl8|^x20 
= 53-220  ounces  Apothecaries  weight.  The  minimum  being  18^x6  = 15-966  oz. 

The  tola  of  96  ratis,  or  168-00  grains  (7|  tolas  x 6 = 45),  gives  a maximum  of 
52-500  oz.,  and  a minimum  of  37  ^o/as  = 15-750  oz. 

2 Bahu  Rajendral51  Mitra  has  given  us  a full  account  of  the  strong  drinks 
of  the  ancient  Hindus  in  the  Journal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  for  1873,  p.  1. 
He  there  shows  that  arrack  was  in  use  among  the  rites  of  the  Vedic  Aryans. 
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representation  of  his  own  sacred  person  to  be  stamped  on  the 
coinage  of  the  empire,  in  the  act  of  raising  the  wine-cup  to 
his  lips,  so  early  as  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,^  a device  which 
is  retained,  with  slight  modification,  till  his  ninth  year.  In 
these  examples  the  cup  is  shaped  like  an  ordinary  China  tea- 
cup, so  that  we  must  suppose  that  this  Jade  vessel^  constituted 
the  water  mug  of  his  repentant  efibrts  at  the  reduction  of 
stimulants,  an  inference  alike  demanded  by  the  date  and 
tenor  of  the  inscription  itself,  as  well  as  by  the  form  of  the 
jar,  which  follows  that  of  the  ordinary  Indian  Lotah,  made 


' Marsden,  No.  1335.  Gold.  WeigM,  168  grains,  a.h.  1020. 

Obv.  Bust  of  Jahangir  raising  the  wine-cup  preparatory  to  drinking.  A light 
nimbus  surrounds  the  head. 

L.g.„d,  ^ 


Lefi—  ^ 

Rev.  The  Sun  in  the  constellation  of  Leo,  occup5dng  the  full  surface  of  the 
piece — at  the  foot  of  the  device  the  words 


Vr  * Tear  1020  Hijri. 


Marsden,  1338.  Gold.  Weight,  167  grains-  Ajmir,  a.h.  1023. 

Obv.  Full  figure  of  the  King  seated  on  his  chair  of  State,  holding  a cup  of 
wine.  A prominent  nimbus  encircles  the  head. 


Legend.  Left  verse—  J i Lij 

picture  of  the  for 
kLu) 


the 

picture  of  the  form  of 
H.  M.  Sh&h  Jahhngir 
was  placed  on  the  gold 
coin. 


Rev.  Small  sun  in  the  centre. 


Above-^^  Jlc  j J Jij\  jy  J 

Below—  ^S\  aUI  j 


From  eternity,  the  numeral 
letters  for  Jahangir  and 
Allah  Akbar  have  been 
in  unison.  [The  totals 
in  either  case  being  292.  ] 


On  the  two  sides— V V. 

Oh  Defender  ! Year  9 (of  the  reign).  Struck  at  Ajmir,  1023  (a.h.). 

Variety.  Similar  coins,  with  the  figure  of  the  monarch  and  the  lion  and  the 
•sun  (of  No.  1335)  reduced  in  size  to  meet  the  more  ample  legends.  See  Marsden, 
p.  609.  The  coins  are  dated  Ajmw,  the  8th  year  and  the  9th  year  = 1023  a.h. 

2 William  Hawkins,  in  his  enumeration  of  JahS.ngir’s  treasures,  says,  “Of 
vases  for  wine  very  faire  and  rich,  set  with  jewels,  there  are  one  hundi-ed.  Of 
diinking  cuppes  five  hundred,  that  is  to  say  made  of  one  piece  of  Ballace  ruby 
and  also  emerods,  of  eshim  (which  stone  cometh  from  Cathay),  of  Turkish  stone 
and  other  sorts  of  stones.” — Purchas,  vol.  i.  p.  217.  This  eshim.  is  the  identical 
term  which  is  engraved  on  the  cup,  yashm,  the  Chinese  Yuh-shih,  “ gem- 
stone.” 1 
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upriglit  in  tlie  neck  for  facility  of  drinking,  with  an  inner 
groove  to  receive  and  retain  a cover.  The  cup  holds  25^ 
ounces  weight  of  water. 


Inscription  on  the  Cup. 


-dll 

IP 

l-fA 

Translation. 

Diamond  scrolls. 

1 God  is  great. 

2 Manufactured  at  Pathpur, 

3 in  the  14th  year  of  the  reign, 

4 the  year  1028  Hijri. 

Intermediate,  siMces. 

1 This  cup  of  jade,  choice  gem,  is 

2 (the  cup)  of  Jahangir  Shah,  the  great  king. 

3 Let  the  water  of  life  be  in  his  cup, 

4 so  that  it  may  be  the  water  of 
Khizr,'  life  prolonging. 

’ It  is  necessary  to  examine  the  Muhammadan  idea  of  the  prophet  Khizr,  which 
may  he  gathered  from  Vullers’s  note  on  the  word,  giving,  as  we  must  suppose, 
the  local  view  of  the  Indo-Persian  Lexicographers. 

V.  nom.  prophet®  cujusdam  Bh.  Quis  fuit  Khisr,  cui 

fontem  vit®,  cujus  custos  est,  invenisse  contigit,  et  vis  vitalis  trihuitur,  totaiii 
naturam  animans  et  viriditate  induens,  qui  a pericuhs  liberat  et  viam  per  deserta 
vit®  monstrat,  ex  iis,  qu®  Arahum  et  Persarum  scriptores  tradunt,  baud  intelli- 
gitur,  quum  alii  sapientem  quendam  et  socium  Mosis,  alii  Eliam  prophetam  vel 
St.  Georgium,  alii  denique  Yezirum  Alexandri  Rlum  fuisse  contendant.” 

See  also  Sale’s  Kuran,  Sm-at  xviii.  note.  “ Some  . . . suppose  Al  Khedr, 
having  found  out  the  fountain  of  life  and  di'ank  thereof,  became  immortal ; and 
that  he  had  therefore  this  name  from  his  flourishing  and  continual  youth.” 
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I have  reproduced,  with  as  much  exactness  as  modem  type 
admits  of,  the  original  extant  record  on  the  jade  cup,  omitting 
intentionally  all  dots  and  points  of  the  Persian  version,  which 
the  workers  in  hard  stone  have  seen  fit  to  leave  out.^  There 
may  be  a suspicion  that  certain  discriminating  dots  have 
been  designedly  dropped,  with  a view  to  alternative,  and  to 
us  enigmatical,  readings  of  the  more  obvious  version  ; for 
instance,  “is”  may  be  read  as  “drunk,”  the 

succeeding  > — “cup”  is  left  as  ( — and  the^.^j::^ 
without  the  qualifying  dots,  may  lend  themselves  to  many 
saturnalian  imageries.  At  first  sight  I supposed  that  the 
contrast  of^-Ai-  M u implied  a higher  motive,  as  rising 
beyond  the  mundane  ‘t'*'  “water  of  life;”^  but  the 

general  tenor  of  the  couplet  reduces  the  leading  idea  into 
something  very  sublunary,  and  the  fabulous  mission  of  the 
Prophet  Khizr  may  perchance  bring  the  whole  version  within 
the  arena  of  the  drunken  orgies  to  which  Jahangir  and  his 
English  visitors  so  freely  confess,  and  which  were  probably 
not  altogether  abandoned  under  the  influence  of  the  sanitary 
measure  of  comparative  temperance,  so  newly  inaugurated,  to 
which  his  Majesty  alludes. 


* The  Emperor  Babar,  in  noticing  the  abundance  of  artificers  in  India  in 
1526  A.D.,  and  the  presence  of  stone-masons  from  “Azerbaijan,  Pars,  Hindustan, 
and  other  countries,”  goes  on  to  remark,  “ In  Agra  alone,  and  of  stone-cutters 
belonging  to  that  place  only,  I every  day  employed  on  my  palaces  680  persons, 
and  on  other  works  1941  stone-cutters.” — Leyden’s  Bfihar,  p.  334. 

Thevenot,  in  Shah  Jah&n’s  time,  refers  to  the  perfection  of  one  of  the  special 
industries  of  Agra,  the  working  on  hard  stone.  London,  1687.  p.  39.  See  also 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  xv.  p.  434. 

® Akbar  had  already  given  this  name  to  water  cooled  with  saltpetre. — Ain-i- 
Akbari,  Gladwin,  vol.  i.  p.  71. 
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The  following  Report  of  tlie  Council  was  read  by  tbe 
Secretary  : 

On  80  important  and  special  an  occasion  as  our  Fiftieth 
Anniversary,  the  Council  feel  called  upon  to  take  a retro- 
spective view  of  the  period  which  has  expired  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Society,  and  briefly  survey  the  progress 
of  its  labours  for  a better  and  more  complete  knowledge  of 
the  history,  institutions,  and  literatures  of  the  East. 

In  performing  so  agreeable  a task  as  recording  the  literary 
achievements  of  this  institution,  they  cannot  but  hope  that 
the  memory  of  past  successes  will  not  fail  to  impart  a new 
impulse  to  the  exertions  of  the  present  generation  of  its 
members  in  the  various  branches  of  Oriental  research. 

The  decided  success  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta, 
founded  in  1784  by  Sir  William  Jones,  under  the  patronage 
of  YVarren  Hastings,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  studies  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  antiquities  of  our  Eastern  de- 
pendencies which  resulted  from  the  varied  and  enthusiastic 
labours  of  that  institution,  could  not  fail  to  engender  a desire 
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oa  the  part  of  Orientalists  at  home  to  establish  a similar 
association  in  the  mother-country. 

As  set  forth  by  the  promoters  of  that  scheme  in  a pro- 
spectus circulated  in  January,  1823,  it  appeared  to  them 
that  former  residents  in  India  would  find  congenial  and 
satisfactory  employment  in  fostering  and  promoting  those 
interests  to  the  support  of  which  the  early  part  of  their 
lives  had  been  dedicated.  “The  extended  intercourse  and 
connexion  generally  between  the  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  the  growing  intimacy  between  England  and  the 
East  especially,  had  occasioned  the  development  of  new 
subjects  of  interest,  which  they  thought  possessed  a strong 
claim  to  the  consideration  not  only  of  the  British  com- 
munity, but  of  all  the  nations  of  the  Western  hemisphere, 
and  might  be  expected  to  lead  to  results  reciprocally 
beneficial.  It  was  not  less  obvious  that  the  advantage  of 
this  intercourse  might  be  rendered  essentially  conducive 
to  the  interests  of  Science  and  Literature,  by  an  associa- 
tion of  intelligent  individuals,  who,  combining  local  ex- 
perience with  comprehensive  knowledge,  might  lead  the 
public  mind  to  a just  appreciation  of  the  solid  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  connexion,  and  facilitate  the  advance- 
ment of  Oriental  literature,  the  diffusion  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  the  interchange  of  everything  that  might  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind.”  It  was  for 
the  promotion  of  these  desirable  and  important  objects  that 
this  Society  was  instituted,  and  on  the  I5th  of  March,  1823, 
was  inaugurated  by  the  eloquent  address  of  a man  whose 
name  belongs  to  its  proudest  and  dearest  remembrances,  and 
who  will  ever  rank  among  the  foremost  of  Oriental  scholars, 
— Henry  Thomas  Colehrooke,  the  first  Director  of  our  Society. 
It  must  be  considered  as  a gratifying  coincidence,  that  on 
this  occasion  the  Society  should  have  the  benefit  of  an  ex- 
haustive and  elaborate  biography,  from  the  pen  of  his  son, 
Sir  Edward  Colehrooke,  of  that  great  scholar  who  took  so 
prominent  a part  in  the  establishment  and  early  proceedings 
of  this  institution.  How  much  the  writings  of  Colehrooke 
have  in  their  time  contributed  to  the  general  knowledge  of 
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the  ancient  literature  and  institutions  of  the  Hindus,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  over-rate.  His  famous  essays  on  the 
sacred  writings  and  religious  customs  of  the  Hindus  opened 
up  a new  field  of  inquiry  which  had  long  been  the  object  of 
anxious  speculation  to  European  students ; and  the  well- 
known  series  of  papers  contributed  by  him  to  the  first  two 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  our  Society,  published  during 
the  years  1823  to  1830,  afford  even  to  this  day  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  summary  of  the  tenets  of  the  leading 
philosophical  schools  of  the  Hindus.  Besides  these  there  are 
in  the  same  volumes  several  other  communications  by  him, 
on  various  matters,  particularly  translations  of  Sanskrit 
inscriptions,  which,  together  with  those  he  had  published 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  threw  much  light  on  the  palaeo- 
graphy of  India,  and  the  history  of  several  of  its  dynasties. 

The  great  number  of  men  interested  in  Asiatic  research, 
which  soon  swelled  the  list  of  subscribers  of  the  newly- 
founded  institution,  including  nearly  every  scholar  of  note 
resident  in  England  who  had  paid  attention  to  Oriental 
matters,  offers  sufficient  proof  of  the  favourable  reception 
given  to  it  by  the  public. 

The  utility  of  the  Society  was,  indeed,  amply  attested  by 
the  scientific  and  literary  value  of  its  early  publications. 
In  the  three  volumes  of  Transactions  published  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  are  found  valuable  papers 
by  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Sir  A.  Johnston,  Dr.  Buchanan 
Hamilton,  Sir  Graves  Haughton,  Captain  James  Tod,  and 
others,  on  the  antiquities  and  institutions  of  India  and 
Ceylon ; whilst  among  the  contributors  the  name  of  Sir  J. 
F.  Davis  appears  side  by  side  with  that  of  Robert  Morrison, 
both  collecting  information  on  various  points  of  the  litera- 
ture and  manners  of  the  Chinese  and  allied  nations,  subjects 
of  which  but  little  was  known  in  Europe  up  to  their  time. 
It  was  in  these  volumes  that  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  first  gave 
a full  account  of  the  Sanskrit  writings  of  the  Nepalese 
Buddhists,  and  Captain  J.  Low  published  his  interesting 
paper  on  Siamese  Buddhism.  Mr.  W.  Marsden  also  com- 
municated some  of  his  extensive  knowledge  of  the  Indian 
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Archipelago,  whilst  General  J.  Briggs  contributed  some 
important  results  of  his  historical  studies.  That  this  new 
institution  could  not  have  been  looked  upon  by  continental 
Orientalists  with  anything  but  satisfaction  and  earnest  wishes 
for  its  well-being  was  to  be  expected,  and  is  fully  attested 
by  letters  and  communications  from  scholars  such  as  W. 
Humboldt,  Von  Hammer  and  Grotefend,  printed  in  the 
Society’s  Transactions  ; as  well  as  by  reports  issued  at  that 
time  by  a similar  institution,  which  had  been  established 
in  France  a few  years  previous,  the  Societe  Asiatique  of 
Paris. 

Besides  many  of  those  scholars  whose  contributions  to  the 
Transactions  have  already  been  adverted  to,  we  may  mention 
the  names  of  a few  other  distinguished  writers  who,  in  those 
days,  took  an  active  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  Society’s 
affairs,  viz.  Sir  G.  Staunton,  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphin- 
stone,  and  Sir  W.  Ousely.  Within  a few  5'^ears  from  the 
establishment  of  this  institution,  the  sphere  of  its  opera- 
tions received  an  important  extension  by  the  admission, 
as  branches,  of  two  associations  in  India  devoted  to  similar 
objects,  which  had  already  given  proof  of  considerable 
activity  and  usefulness,  viz.  the  Bombay  Literary  Society, 
which  had  been  founded  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  1804, 
and  which  up  to  the  time  of  its  affiliation  had  issued  three 
quarto  volumes ; and  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras,  which 
owed  its  origin  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  John  Newbolt  and  Mr. 
B.  G.  Babington,  and  had  already  published  one  volume  of 
Transactions.  It  was  by  these  ramifications  and  the  further 
extension  of  the  parent  tree  through  the  Ceylon  and  North 
China  branches,  in  1845  and  1847  respectively,  that  this 
Society  has  made  good  jts  proud  motto,  “ Qiiot  Rami  Tot 
Arhores.” 

The  formation  of  a complete  library  of  Oriental  works 
by  voluntary  contributions  and  exchange  has  naturally  been 
thought  from  the  beginning  a subject  of  much  importance 
and  anxiety,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  the  Society.  The  success  which  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  members  in  this  direction  is  attested  by  the 
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very  considerable  number  of  works,  particularly  of  ancient 
books  of  Eastern  travel,  wbicb  fill  tbe  shelves  of  tbeir 
library.  Of  late  years  this  matter  has  indeed  claimed  a 
great  share  of  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Council,  and  they  have 
repeatedly,  in  tbeir  annual  reports,  appealed  to  tbe  generosity 
and  private  efibrts  of  tbe  members  to  assist  them,  as  much  as 
may  be  in  tbeir  power,  in  filling  up  tbe  numerous  gaps  of 
tbeir  collection,  especially  in  modem  works,  and  in  making 
it  a tolerably  complete  library  of  reference.  It  was  during 
tbe  early  years  of  tbe  Society’s  existence  tbat  Sir  Gi.  Staunton 
presented  bis  valuable  collection  of  Chinese  printed  books, 
together  with  a considerable  number  of  miscellaneous  works 
on  Eastern,  chiefly  Chinese,  subjects,  as  also  of  Chinese  an- 
tiquities ; and  tbat  tbe  foundation  was  laid  for  tbeir  important 
collection  of  Oriental  Manuscripts  by  donations  of  Sanskrit 
and  Hindi  works  from  Colonel  James  Tod  and  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hodgson ; and  of  Persian  works  from  Sir  John  Malcolm.  In 
later  years  tbeir  stock  of  MSS.  was  considerably  enlarged  by 
tbe  late  Mr.  lYisb’s  collection  of  Southern  Indian  Sanskrit 
works  ; by  donations  of  Persian,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Hindu- 
stani MSS.,  chiefly  from  Sir  A.  Malet,  Major  D.  Price,  General 
J.  Briggs,  Mr.  J.  Homer,  General  Gordon  of  Butblaw,  and  Sir 
A.  Burnes,  and  by  Sir  T.  S.  Raffles’s  collection  of  MSS.  in 
tbe  Malay  and  Javanese  languages. 

Tbe  extensive  and  valuable  collections  of  Oriental  MSS. 
wbicb  towards  tbe  end  of  tbe  last,  and  in  tbe  early  part  of 
tbe  present,  century  bad  found  tbeir  way  into  public  and 
private  bbraries  in  England,  bad  long  since  attracted  tbe 
attention  of  continental  scholars,  by  many  of  whom  a stay 
in  this  country,  for  tbe  sake  of  collecting  materials,  was 
considered  indispensable  for  a successful  prosecution  of  tbeir 
studies. 

In  1828,  an  important  project  was  started  at  tbe  instance 
of  Colebrooke  and  others,  with  a view  to  put  the  general 
public  in  possession  of  most  that  is  valuable  and  interesting 
in  Oriental  literature,  and  thus  afibrd  them  tbe  means  of 
a better  appreciation  of  the  character  and  institutions  of 
those  Eastern  nations  with  whom  political  events,  and  tbe 
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extension  of  Western  commerce,  had  brought  us,  or  were 
likely  to  bring  us,  into  intimate  connexion.  An  efficient 
and  influential  committee  was  formed,  in  connexion  with  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  for  the  publication  of  translations  of 
such  works  in  the  Oriental  languages  as  seemed  most  likely 
to  yield  the  desired  information.  But  in  order  to  furnish 
European  students  at  a moderate  expense  with  correct  copies 
of  the  best  Asiatic  works  to  which  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  access,  and  thus  stimulate  the  study  of  Oriental  lan- 
guages, it  was  proposed  that  these  translations  should,  if 
possible,be  accompanied  by  the  original  texts  printed  separately. 
An  appeal  to  the  public  was  liberally  responded  to,  and  whilst 
this  Society  contributed  largely  from  its  own  funds,  the  new 
undertaking  was  readily  and  muniflcently  supported  by  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  Hon.  the  East  India  Company, 
as  well  as  by  the  English  Universities,  and  by  many  of  the 
literary  and  learned  bodies  in  England  and  abroad. 

The  Council  need  not  here  enlarge  on  the  activity  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  or  enumerate 
the  very  considerable  number  of  works  of  which  translations 
and  editions  have  been  published  under  its  auspices.  The 
annual  reports  of  the  Council  have,  as  the  members  of  the 
Society  must  be  aware,  furnished  regular  accounts  of  the 
work  done  by  the  Committee  in  each  year.  It  may  be  as 
well,  however,  to  state  in  this  place  that  M.  Zotenberg’s 
French  translation  of  Tabari's  chronicle,  of  which  three 
volumes  have  already  been  published,  will  probably  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  year  by  one  more  volume, 
when  the  remainder  of  the  Fund  will  be  devoted  to  the 
printing  of  a translation,  by  Professor  E.  Sachau,  of  Vienna, 
of  a work  of  considerable  importance  and  interest,  the 
Athdr  III  Bakia  of  Al  Biriirn.  The  Arabic  text  of  this  work 
will  also  be  edited  by  the  same  scholar  at  the  instance 
of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  and  a munificent  sum 
has  been  granted  by  the  India  Council  for  an  edition 
and  translation  of  another  and  no  less  important  work  of 
Al  Biriini,  the  Tdrikh  i Hind,  for  which  task  the  services  of 
Dr.  Sachau  have  likewise  been  secured.  The  present  state 
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of  Asiatic  research,  as  compared  with  its  condition  at  the 
time  when  our  Society  was  established,  and  when  the  Trans- 
lation Committee  started  its  useful  project,  shows  indeed  a 
remarkable  advance — an  advance  brought  about  by  the  com- 
bined labours  and  ardent  zeal  of  the  numerous  Oriental 
students.  The  ancient  Buddhist  edicts  graven  into  the  rocks  of 
Girnar,  Kuttack,  and  Kapur  di  Giri,  which  were  to  cause  a 
revolution  in  Indian  palaeography,  had  not  then  met  the  eye 
of  the  decipherer.  The  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western 
Asia,  which  had  already  severely  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  a 
Grotefend,  a St.-Martin,  and  a Rask,  had  not  yet  taught  that 
most  important  lesson  of  Asiatic  history  and  philology  which 
was  first  to  be  disclosed  through  the  decipherment  and  in- 
terpretation of  the  great  record  of  Darius  Hystaspes  at 
Behistun. 

Previous  to  the  formation  of  this  Society,  the  institutions, 
manners,  and  languages  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  had 
received  a great  deal  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  writers 
such  as  Crawfurd,  Raffles,  Marsden,  etc.,  and  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Batavian  Society,  founded  as  early  as  1779 ; 
hut  the  later  publications  of  that  Society,  and  the  Journal 
for  Dutch  India,  published  in  Holland,  as  well  as  Dr. 
Logan’s  Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  published  at 
Singapore,  have  since  furnished  new  and  important  light 
on  these  subjects.  Bopp’s  famous  essay  on  the  conjuga- 
tional  system,  the  first  successful  attempt  at  a scientific  and 
systematic  demonstration  of  the  afflnity  of  the  Indo-European 
languages,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  comparative 
science  of  language,  had  indeed  been  written  some  years 
(in  1816) ; but  the  language  of  the  Yeda  was  unknown, 
except  to  Colebrooke ; and  no  Burnouf  had  been  able  to 
approach  the  study  of  the  Avesta  with  a knowledge  of  the 
ancient  dialect  of  the  Sanskrit.  For  it  was  not  until  1830 
that  Friedrich  Rosen  published  his  Rigvedoe  Specimen  ; and 
not  till  seven  years  later,  after  the  untimely  death  of  that 
excellent  scholar,  that  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee 
issued  his  edition  and  translation  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Rigveda.  From  that  time  many  scholars  have  been  busily 
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engaged  in  editing,  translating,  and  elucidating  the  ancient 
hymns  of  the  Hindus ; and  the  results  of  their  labours  have 
heen  eagerly  made  use  of  by  the  historian,  the  archaeologist, 
and  the  student  of  comparative  philology. 

The  cultivation  of  this  important  field,  as  of  other  domains 
of  Sanskrit  literature,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  several 
members  of  our  Society.  To  mention  the  name  of  H.  S. 
Wilson,  the  worthy  successor  of  Colebrooke,  as  the  Director 
of  the  Society,  is  to  recall,  besides  his  larger  and  more  im- 
portant works,  a number  of  very  valuable  and  interesting 
essays  published  in  our  Journal  during  his  long  connexion 
with  the  Society,  and  treating  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  Sanskrit  literature,  and  the  history  and  archaeology  of 
India.  It  may  suffice  here  to  mention  his  papers  on  the 
Puranas  and  the  Panchatantra,  his  contributions  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Kapur  di  Giri  rock  inscription  ; his  essays 
on  the  Pandyan  Kingdom,  on  the  Civil  and  Keligious  Insti- 
tutions of  the  Sikhs,  on  Buddha  and  Buddhism ; and  finally 
his  lecture  on  the  State  of  Oriental  Literature,  delivered 
before  an  evening  meeting  of  the  Society  in  January,  1852. 
Dr.  John  Muir  has  contributed  to  our  Journal  a series  of 
highly  instructive  papers,  on  the  Origin  and  Early  History 
of  the  Aryan  Hindus,  their  language,  religion,  and  insti- 
tutions, as  represented  in  their  ancient  books,  which  have 
since  re-appeared  in  an  enlarged  form  as  part  of  the  author’s 
‘Original  Sanskrit  Texts.’  The  language  of  the  Yedas  has 
received  some  further  illustration  in  the  Society’s  Journal  by 
translations  of  several  hymns  of  the  Bik,  with  some  inter- 
esting remarks,  by  Professor  M.  Muller. 

Of  the  later  Sanskrit  literature  it  is  the  astronomical 
and  astrological  department  chiefly  on  which  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Society  contain  useful  and  authentic  information. 
Professor  M.  Kern,  of  Leiden,  who  had  formerly  contri- 
buted a paper  on  the  fragments  of  Aryabhatta,  has  heen 
engaged  for  some  years  in  publishing  a complete  translation 
of  the  Brihat-Sanhita,  a system  of  Astrology  by  Varahamihira, 
which  incidentally  contains  many  valuable  geographical  state- 
ments. Of  this  work  about  one-third  remains  to  be  printed. 
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To  Mr.  IF.  Spottisicoode,  tlie  Society  is  indebted  for  some 
communications  on  the  Hindu  method  of  calculating  eclipses, 
according  to  the  Suryasiddhanta,  and  on  the  supposed  dis- 
covery of  the  principle  of  the  Differential  Calculus  by 
Bhaskaracharya. 

It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  that  several  interesting  papers  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  Sanskrit  literature  were  read  at  its  meetings 
by  the  late  lamented  Professor  T.  GoMst  'ucker.  Though  at 
least  one  of  these  essays,  which  severely  criticized  the  method 
of  Vedic  interpretation  followed  by  the  majority  of  modern 
Sanskritists,  was  no  doubt  conceived  in  a spirit  of  unneces- 
sary bitterness,  it  is  a matter  of  regret  that  that  great 
scholar,  but  unfortunately  too  punctilious  writer,  could 
never  be  prevailed  upon  to  let  his  papers  appear  in  our 
Journal.  There  is,  however,  yet  some  hope  of  these  being 
rescued  from  oblivion ; and  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt 
but  that  every  Sanskritist  will  rejoice  to  be  furnished  with 
an  exact  and  fuU  exposition  of  the  views  of  that  distin- 
guished fellow-worker. 

The  study  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  scriptures  and  their 
sacred  dialect,  the  PaH,  lies  entirely  within  the  last  fifty 
years.  Clough’s  excellent  grammar  of  the  Pali,  in  the 
Sinhalese  character,  was  published  in  1 824 ; and  since  then 
the  labours  of  Tumour,  Gogerly,  Spence  Hardy,  Hpham, 
Bumouf,  and  Lassen,  the  publications  of  the  Ceylon  branch 
of  our  Society,  and  the  extensive  researches  of  the  scholars  of 
our  own  days,  have  accumulated  a wealth  of  valuable  and 
authentic  materials.  On  Pali  literature  and  philology  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  has  had  the  benefit  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  two  very  competent  European  scholars,  viz.  of  Dr. 
V.  FausboN,  of  Copenhagen,  and  Professor  B.  C.  Childers.  A 
Sinhalese  scholar,  2Ir.  L.  C.  Vijasinha,  also  has  lately  con- 
tributed an  interesting  paper  on  the  origin  of  the  Artha- 
kath^,  or  commentaries  on  the  Tripitaka;  and  at  a recent 
meeting  a paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Dickson,  of  the 
Ceylon  C.S.,  containing  the  annotated  Pali  text  and  a trans- 
lation of  the  IJpasampada  Kammavaca,  being  a Buddhist 
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manual  of  the  form  and  manner  of  ordering  of  Priests  and 
Deacons.  This  treatise  will  form  part  of  the  next  Number  of 
the  Journal. 

The  philology  of  modern  Indian  Vernaculars  has  received 
some  illustration  by  contributions  from  Mr.  J.  Beames  and 
Dr.  E.  Trumpp. 

No  other  department  of  Eastern  research  has,  perhaps, 
engaged  so  much  the  attention  of  English  Orientalists 
during  the  last  fifty  years  as  the  wide  and  fertile  field 
of  Indian  Archaeology ; and  it  is  to  their  inquiries  that 
much  is  due  of  what  is  now  known  of  the  history  of 
that  people  whose  literature  is  so  signally  devoid  of  his- 
torical and  geographical  facts.  For  investigations  of  this 
kind  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta  and  the  Indian  branches 
of  this  institution  have  naturally  enjoyed  far  greater  facili- 
ties in  acquiring  the  requisite  materials  and  local  informa- 
tion than  could  have  been  possible  in  this  or  still  less  in 
any  other  European  country.  The  brilliant  discoveries  of 
James  Prinsep,  the  decipherment  of  the  Arian  Pali  legends 
of  the  Bactrian  coins,  and  still  more  of  the  Edicts  of  Asoka, 
which  introduced  a new  era  of  Indian  archaeology,  form, 
perhaps,  the  brightest  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Bengal 
Asiatic  Society.  At  a subsequent  period  the  Bombay 
branch  of  our  Society  also  rendered  very  material  as- 
sistance in  the  elucidation  of  the  ancient  Buddhist  inscrip- 
tions, especially  that  of  Girnar,  by  the  contributions  of 
Captain  (now  General  Sir  G.)  Le  Grand  Jacob,  Mr.  J.  Bird, 
Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  Dr.  Westergaard,  and  others.  Though 
the  publications  of  those  Societies  must  chiefly  be  con- 
sulted for  complete  and  authentic  information  on  these 
important  documents,  this  Society  may  justly  claim  to  have 
added  some  very  valuable  materials  and  to  have  largely 
contributed  to  their  thorough  investigation.  The  decipher- 
ment of  Mr.  Masson’s  impression  of  the  Kapur  di  Oiri  rock 
inscription  by  Mr.  E.  Norris,  then  Secretary  to  the  Society, 
whose  recent  loss  we  deeply  lament,  proved  a most  im- 
portant accession  to  the  knowledge  of  the  paleography  and 
ancient  history  of  India,  and  contributed  materially  to  the 
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fuller  interpretation  of  tlie  two  copies  of  Asoka’s  Edicts 
known  by  Prinsep,  those  of  Dhauli  and  Girnar.  It  was 
chiefly  the  assistance  of  this  document  which  afterwards 
enabled  Prof.  Wilson  to  furnish  a more  correct  translation  of 
these  Edicts,  and  to  explain  much  that  had  remained  obscure 
and  doubtful  after  the  publication  of  the  other  two  copies. 
Further  it  has  been  through  the  Kapur  di  Giri  inscription, 
together  with  some  other  documents  in  the  Bactrian  Pali 
character,  so  satisfactorily  treated  by  Frof.  J.  Dowson 
(Yol.  XX.,  Yol.  lY.  N.  s.),  that  a more  correct  reading  of 
the  legends  of  Bactrian  coins  has  become  possible.  Among 
other  documents,  the  investigation  of  which  has  materially 
added  to  the  knowledge  of  the  history  of  India,  the 
foremost  rank,  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  copiousness 
and  variety  of  new  information,  has  to  be  assigned  to 
Sir  Walter  Elliot's  admirable  essay  on  the  dynasties  of 
the  Bekhan,  contained  in  the  fourth  volume  of  our 
Journal,  being  the  result  of  a careful  examination  of  a 
very  considerable  number  of  grants  on  stone  and  copper 
plates,  of  which  either  the  originals  or  copies  had  been 
obtained  by  him.  This  highly  useful  summary  was  in  later 
years  supplemented  by  the  same  scholar,  chiefly  with  the 
assistance  of  Southern  Indian  coins  and  seals,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Literary  Society  of  Madras.  A number  of  original 
copperplate  grants,  which  were  published  in  the  early 
volumes  of  our  Journal,  with  translations  by  Mr.  Wathen,  have 
likewise  added  some  information  on  the  history  of  several  of 
these  dynasties.  Two  of  these,  the  Chalukya  and  Chera 
dynasties,  form  the  subjects  of  two  papers  by  Prof.  Doicson  ; 
whilst  Mr.  J.  Fergusson,  in  a recent  volume  of  the  Journal, 
has  once  more  examined  all  existing  materials,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a more  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  mediaeval 
chronology  of  India.  A former  volume  contains  this 
author’s  well-known  memoir  on  the  Pock-cut  Temples  of 
India,  in  which  the  difierences  of  style  were  first  pointed 
out  and  made  use  of  for  approximately  fixing  the  dates 
of  the  cave  temples  known  at  that  time.  To  the  rude 
stone  monuments  of  India,  on  which  so  much  light  has  of 
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late  been  thrown  by  the  researches  of  Mr.  J.  Fergiisson, 
Col.  Meadows  Taylor,  and  other  inquirers,  the  attention  of 
the  Society  was  drawn  at  a recent  meeting  by  Mr.  M.  J. 
Walhouse,  who  read  an  interesting  account  of  the  numerous 
remains  of  that  kind  in  the  Coimbatore  district. 

The  results  of  Mr.  E.  Thomas’s  extensive  Archaeological, 
chiefly  numismatic,  researches,  extend  in  papers  published 
in  the  Society’s  Journal  over  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
These  essays,  as  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  contain  most 
valuable  material,  on  almost  every  period  of  the  history  of 
India ; the  portion,  however,  most  fully  and  satisfactorily 
illustrated  by  them  is  the  chronology  of  the  Muhammedan 
dynasties.  Mr.  Thomas  has  further  rendered  good  service 
by  placing  together,  and  commenting  upon,  all  the  known 
Sassanian  documents,  including  the  famous  Hajiabad  in- 
scription of  Sapor  I. ; a subject  on  which  Dr.  E.  W.  West 
has  likewise  published  in  our  Journal  the  results  of  his  own 
studies  and  those  of  Professor  M.  Haug,  of  Munich. 

On  one  of  the  later  periods  of  the  literature  of  the  Parsees, 
their  Persian  writings,  some  information  has  been  given  in  a 
paper  by  Dr.  E.  Sachau,  containing  accounts  of  some  hitherto 
unknown,  or  but  partially  known,  works. 

The  geographical  and  historical  condition  of  India  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  the  Muhammedan  invasion  was  up 
to  a recent  period  enveloped  in  an  impenetrable  mist,  with 
but  here  and  there  a faint  glimpse  of  light  afforded  by 
inscriptions  and  the  somewhat  doubtful  authority  of  the 
Puranas  and  other  Hindu  writings.  The  detailed  accounts 
given  by  some  Chinese  Buddhists  of  their  pilgrimages  to 
India  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries  of  our  era, — 
especially  that  of  Fa  Hian,  brought  to  light  by  Remusat, 
Klaproth,  and  Landresse,  and  the  still  more  important 
travels  of  Hiouen  Thsang,  translated  with  such  laudable 
perseverance  by  our  late  lamented  foreign  associate,  M. 
Stanislas  Julien, — have  fortunately  dissipated  much  of  this 
obscurity.  The  materials  furnished  by  these  scholars  have 
been  investigated  with  much  success  by  M.  de  St.-Martm, 
Professor  Lassen,  and  General  Cunningham.  At  the  time 
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of  publication  of  tbe  French  translations  the  late  Professor 
Wilson  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  this  Society  two  papers 
on  these  travels,  which  contain  some  valuable  remarks;  whilst 
Colonel  S.  Yule  and  Mr.  J.  Fergusson  have  more  recently 
again  subjected  portions  of  those  materials  to  a critical  ex- 
amination, and  have  proposed  a number  of  new  identifica- 
tions of  the  localities  visited  by  the  Buddhist  pilgrims. 

The  intercourse  of  India  with  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
during  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  inquiry  by  Mr.  0.  de  B.  Priaulx  : the  results  of 
his  studies  on  these  points  are  contained  in  several  papers, 
published  in  the  Journal,  on  the  travels  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  and  on  the  Indian  Embassies  to  Rome,  between  the 
reigns  of  Augustus  and  Justinian. 

The  Council  cannot  conclude  this  rapid  survey  of  Asiatic 
research  without  adverting  to  the  progress  made  in  another 
interesting  field  of  Archaeological  and  Philological  inquiry, 
which  has  occupied  a most  important  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  Society  during  the  last  twenty-five  years, — the  de- 
cipherment of  the  Cuneiform  remains  of  Western  Asia.  To 
allude  to  the  discoveries  and  publications  of  their  learned 
Director  in  this  department,  is  to  remind  the  meeting  of 
achievements  which  drew  upon  themselves  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  every  one  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  Oriental  studies  and  the  history  of  mankind. 
Nor  have  the  learned  withheld  their  tribute  of  admiration 
from  the  important  services  of  the  lamented  Mr.  Norris, 
then  Secretary  to  the  Society,  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  carry 
Sir  Henry’s  works  through  the  press,  and  who,  in  later 
years,  gave  such  signal  proofs  of  his  own  extensive  in- 
dependent research.  To  complete  the  list  of  scholars  who 
have  made  known,  through  the  medium  of  the  Society’s 
J ournal,  some  of  the  results  of  their  studies  in  this  particular 
department  of  Oriental  Philology,  the  Council  have  to  add 
the  names  of  Dr.  Hincks,  Dr.  J.  Oppert,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot, 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bosanquet. 

Many  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  contributed  by 
the  late  Mr.  N.  Bland,  Mr.  J.  W.  Redhouse,  Professor  W. 
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Wright,  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer,  and  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  which 
contain  interesting  and  valuable  information  on  various  points 
of  the  history  and  literature  of  Persia  and  the  Semitic  nations. 
With  these  may  also  be  classed  some  important  contributions 
of  Mr.  N.  B.  E.  Baillie  on  Muhammedan  Law,  which  must 
have  been  of  practical  interest  to  Indian  judges,  and  the 
recent  labours  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  in  editing  the 
poetical  history  of  the  prophets,  in  the  Morisco-Spanish,  of 
Muhamed  Kabadan. 

On  Malayan  philology  the  Society  has  been  favoured  with 
some  very  able  contributions  by  Dr.  H.  N.  van  der  Tuuk. 
One  of  these  papers  contains  an  outline  of  the  Malagasy, 
with  an  interesting  introduction  showing  that  language  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  the  Malayan  dialects  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago  and  the  Philippines.  In  another  of  his 
communications  Dr.  van  der  Tuuk  has  given  an  account  of 
the  existing  dictionaries  of  the  Malay  language,  with  some 
contributions  of  his  own  to  Malay  lexicography.  The 
Society  is  also  indebted  to  the  same  scholar  for  a Catalogue 
of  their  collection  of  Malay  Manuscripts,  which  must  have 
proved  exceedingly  useful  to  students  of  that  language. 

Neither  are  there  wanting  in  the  Journal  contributions  of 
a more  directly  practical  utility.  The  Committee  of  Com- 
merce and  Agriculture  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  for  years  devoted  itself  to 
the  investigation  of  the  vast  resources  of  our  Eastern 
dependencies,  succeeded  in  eliciting  a considerable  amount  of 
useful  information  regarding  the  means  of  improving  the 
cultivation  of  products  of  great  commercial  interest,  such 
as  cotton,  tea,  sugar,  etc.  Those  whose  attention  lies  in 
this  direction  can  hardly  fail  to  have  followed  with  interest 
the  proceedings  of  that  Committee ; and  to  have  gathered 
much  new  information  from  the  papers  of  Greneral  Briggs, 
Mr.  J.  Marshman,  Colonel  Meadows  Taylor,  Dr.  Lush, 
Messrs.  E.  Solly,  W.  W.  Balston,  and  other  writers,  which 
were  either  printed  in  the  Society’s  Journal,  or  read  at  its 
Meetings.  In  concluding  this  survey,  it  may  suflBce  to 
mention  a few  more  contributions  to  the  Journal  which  are 
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interesting  from  a commercial  or  agricultural  point  of 
view,  viz. : — 

Col.  Sykes’  Essays  on  the  Land  Tenures  of  the  Dekhan. 

Mr.  S.  Ball’s  Observations  on  the  Expediency  of  opening 
a second  port  in  China. 

Mr.  J.  Marshman’s  paper  on  the  cost  and  construction  of 
Railways  in  India. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Power’s  Agricultural,  Commercial,  Financial, 
and  Military  Statistics  of  Ceylon ; and  several  papers  by 
Lieut.  Newbold,  Mr.  T.  Oldham,  and  Mr.  E.  Solly,  on  the 
Geology,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  India. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  however  incomplete,  will,  the 
Council  hope,  suffice  to  afford  a general  view  of  the  work 
hitherto  done  by  the  Society  in  Oriental  literary  and  antiqua- 
rian research.  They  will  at  the  same  time  show  that  its  pur- 
suits, whilst  they  are  interesting  to  the  scholar,  have  also  a 
direct  tendency  to  improve  our  acquaintance  with  that  great 
people  whose  destinies  England  has  been  called  upon  to  rule 
and  guide,  and,  in  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the  past  ages 
of  Indian  history  and  science,  to  furnish  materials  which 
should  prove  useful  to  the  legislator  and  the  statesman. 


The  Council  are  not  without  hope  that  some  satisfactory 
progress  may  at  last  be  made  in  the  official  exploration  of  the 
ancient  Architectural  and  other  remains  in  India. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1844  the  Council,  having  its 
attention  drawn  to  the  neglected  state  of  ancient  Hindu 
monuments,  many  of  which  were  in  the  course  of  actual 
destruction  and  obliteration,  not  only  by  the  wear  of  time, 
but  also  by  the  careless  treatment  of  individuals,  took  an 
opportunity  of  addressing  to  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors  ‘an 
earnest  request  that  some  competent  person  might  be  en- 
gaged, under  their  orders,  to  prepare  accurate  drawings  and 
descriptions,  and  thus  preserve  to  science  the  memory  of 
those  curious  remains.  This  representation  was  most  favour- 
ably entertained  by  the  Hon.  Court,  and  three  years  after, 
in  accordance  with  suggestions  from  Lord  Hardinge,  a 
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liberal  sanction  was  given  to  an  arrangement  for  examin- 
ing, delineating,  and  recording  the  most  important  of  the 
antiquities  of  India ; but,  from  some  reason  or  other,  very 
little  seems  to  have  resulted  from  these  official  transactions. 

It  was  not  until  1861  that  a memorandum,  addressed  to 
Lord  Canning  by  General  (then  Colonel)  A.  Cunningham, 
drew  once  more  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  this  im- 
portant subject,  when,  in  accordance  with  an  admirable  minute 
of  the  Governor-General,  the  systematic  investigation  of  the 
Archaeological  remains  of  Northern  India  was  resolved  upon, 
and  the  work  entrusted  to  General  Cunningham,  The  four 
years  succeeding  his  appointment  were  spent  by  that  officer 
in  carrying  out  the  programme  laid  down  in  his  memo- 
randum, viz.  the  survey  of  all  the  principal  interesting 
places  of  Northern  India ; and  a report  on  the  operations  of 
each  season  was  submitted  to  Government  and  printed  for 
official  circulation. 

In  1870  a still  wider  measure,  the  General  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India,  was  determined  upon  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment; and  General  Cunningham  was  again  called  u]3on  to  take 
charge  of  this  important  undertaking,  and  returned  to  India 
for  that  purpose  in  the  autumn  of  1870.  As  yet  the  only 
result  has  been  the  republication,  with  plans  and  other  illus- 
trations, of  the  General’s  previous  reports ; and  this,  the 
Council  are  aware,  has  occasioned  disappointment  to  many 
who  had  looked  to  the  reinstalment  of  this  distinguished 
archaeologist  as  promising  the  prompt  exploration  of  new 
fields  and  the  collection  of  fresh  materials  for  comparison 
and  study. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  General  is  preparing  for 
the  press  a report,  comprising  his  explorations  of  various 
places  in  the  Gangetic  Valley  during  the  cold  season  of 
1871-2.  This  report,  which  is  to  form  the  third  volume 
of  the  series,  will  contain  forty- seven  plates ; whilst  a 
fourth  volume  will  consist  of  two  reports  on  Agra  and 
Delhi,  with  seventeen  plates,  by  General  Cunningham’s  As- 
sistants, Messrs.  Beglar  and  Carlleyle.  The  publication  of 
these  volumes  having  been  provisionally  sanctioned  in  Feb- 
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ruary  last,  they  may  apparently  be  expected  in  this  country 
before  the  end  of  the  year ; and,  it  is  hoped,  they  will 
add  considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of  these 
countries.  The  Council,  however,  observe  with  regret  that 
the  operations  of  the  survey  have  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  single  party  directed  by  Gieneral  Cunningham  himself, 
and  occupied  only  in  exploring  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  frequented  provinces  of  India. 
Nothing  has  apparently  been  done  to  investigate  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  recently  acquired  Central  Provinces,  and  the 
still  more  terrce  incognitce  of  the  Nizam’s  territories ; and 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  steps  have  been  taken  to 
survey  either  the  Madras  or  Bombay  Presidencies,  with- 
out which  the  knowledge  of  Indian  antiquities  must  remain 
onesided  and  fragmentary,  as  hitherto. 

The  Council  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  recent  publications 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  that  General  Cunningham 
has  transferred  to  that  Society  a large  number  of  miscel- 
laneous inscriptions  collected  by  him  during  his  recent  tours, 
and  they  hope  that  the  partial  explorations  lately  made  by 
Mr.  Broadley  in  the  classic  district  of  Behar  will  be  further 
prosecuted  by  means  of  the  larger  resources  at  the  General’s 
command.  Mr.  Burgess  continues  to  conduct  the  Indian 
Antiquary  with  undiminished  success.  That  periodical  has 
now  reached  its  16th  number,  and  contains  a series  of  valu- 
able papers  on  subjects  connected  with  the  antiquities  and 
literature  of  India. 

During  the  past  month  the  Government  of  Dutch  India 
has  presented  to  the  Council,  through  the  Batavian  Society 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a collection  of  upwards  of  three 
hundred  excellent  photographs  representing  part  of  the 
antiquities  of  Java.  In  1862  the  late  Rev.  J.  F.  G. 
Brumund  was,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Batavian  Society, 
appointed  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  survey,  and  furnish 
a detailed  account  of,  the  Hindu  remains  in  Java.  This  im- 
portant undertaking  was  unfortunately  cut  short  in  the 
following  year  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  reverend  gentle- 
man. He  left,  however,  a highly  interesting  account  of 
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several  of  the  most  important  monuments,  which  was  after- 
wards published  in  vol.  xxxiii.  of  the  Verhandelingen  van  het 
Bataviaasch  Genootschap  (1868),  Shortly  after  Heer  van 
Kinsbergen  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reproducing  by 
accurate  photographs  the  most  interesting  and  characteristic 
of  these  monuments,  in  detail  and  from  a scientific  point  of 
view.  The  collection,  of  which  a copy  has  now  reached 
England,  is  the  first  instalment  of  a series  which  when 
finished  will  furnish  an  excellent  and  pretty  complete  view 
of  the  pre-Muhammedan  remains  in  Java.  The  same  gentle- 
man is  at  present  engaged  in  reproducing  the  splendid  and 
extensive  remains  in  the  residency  of  Radoe,  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Boro-Boedoer,  after  which  his 
camera  wiU  be  brought  to  bear  on  monuments  of  still  earlier 
periods  in  that  part  of  Java.  Thanks  to  the  enlightened 
policy  of  the  Government  of  Dutch  India  and  the  praise- 
worthy and  successful  labours  of  the  Batavian  Genootschap, 
the  student  of  Eastern  Art  will  thus  in  a few  years  be  able 
to  avail  himself  of  what  will  have  to  be  considered  as  the 
first  comprehensive  view  of  the  antiquities  of  an  Eastern 
country.  Even  in  its  imperfect  state,  this  collection  is 
sufficient  to  make  it  evident  that  the  antiquities  of  Java 
are  much  more  extensive  and  interesting  than  was  sus- 
pected by  Baffles  and  Crawfurd,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  hereafter  admit  of  arrangement  in  a consecu- 
tive series  with  at  least  relative  dates.  If  ever  anything 
equally  systematic  should  be  obtained  from  India,  it  may 
be  possible  not  only  to  distinguish  at  what  time  the 
various  migrations  from  India  to  Java  and  Cambodia  took 

O 

place,  but  also  to  ascertain  from  what  place  they  em- 
barked. 

In  Ceylon  a series  of  some  200  photographs  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Auuradhapura  and  Tolamarua  was  taken  by  the 
late  Mr.  Laicton ; and  it  is  understood  that  the  present  en- 
lightened Governor,  Mr.  Gregory,  of  that  island  intends  to 
continue  the  series,  and  to  complete  it  by  adding  plans  and 
other  illustrations.  When  this  is  done,  it  may  rival  the 
Dutch  series  in  completeness  and  interest.  At  present  only 
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one  set  of  these  photographs  is  known  to  have  reached  this 
country,  and  to  be  in  the  Colonial  Ofl&ce.  But  as  they  are 
without  texts  and  subsidiary  illustrations,  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  available  to  students  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
antiquarian  history  of  the  island. 

The  Council  are  not  aware  of  any  new  photographs  having 
been  taken  in  India  since  the  date  of  the  last  report  which 
have  any  bearing  either  on  the  antiquities  or  the  architecture 
of  India.  Dr.  Hunter  has  added  a few  to  his  Mahawalpur 
series,  alluded  to  in  a previous  report ; and  Messrs.  Shepherd 
and  Bourne  are  understood  to  have  sent  a photographer 
through  Eajpootana  in  company  with  Mr.  Burgess ; but 
neither  in  Bengal  nor  Bombay  has  anything  new  been  at- 
tempted, nor  does  any  organization  seem  to  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  purpose. 


During  the  last  twelvemonth  the  Society  has  lost,  through 
death  and  retirement,  ten  resident,  two  non-resident,  and  two 
honorary  members ; whilst  six  resident,  and  ten  non-resident, 
members  have  been  added  to  our  list.^ 

Of  the  deceased  members,  no  one  has  so  strong  a claim  on 
the  sincere  regret  and  grateful  remembrance  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society  as  Mr.  Edwin  Norris,  who  has,  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  as  Assistant  and  Honorary  Secretary  and 
Honorary  Librarian  successively,  devoted  his  services  to  the 
Society.  This  eminent  linguist  was  born  at  Taunton  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1795,  and  in  his  early  youth  spent  some 
years  in  France  and  Italy,  as  private  tutor  in  an  English 
family  ; when  he  gratified  his  thirst  for  languages  by  ac- 

1 Elections. — Resident:  A.  H.  Baynes,  Esq. ; A.  W.  Franks,  Esq.;  T.  K. 
Lynch,  Esq.;  M.  J.  Walhouse,  Esq.  ; T.  Meyler  Warlow,  Esq.;  Professor  W. 
Wright.  Non-Resident : E.  R.  Hart,  Esq.  ; H.  H.  Locke,  Esq.;  Colonel  P.  S. 
Lumsden;  Major  Minchin  ; Captain  E.  Mockler;  Colonel  Sir  F.  R.  Pollock; 
Lieut.-Col.  E.  C.  Ross;  Major  O.  B.  C.  St.  John;  J.  0.  B.  Saunders,  Esq.;  E. 
V.  Westmacott,  Esq. 

Deaths. — Resident:  Sir  John  Bowrins:;  T.  Dent,  Esq.;  E.  Deutsch,  Esq.; 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  Hoole;  Sir  D.  Macleod;  E.  Norris,  Esq.;  Gen.  Sir  G.  Pollock. 
Non-Resident  : Baron  A.  M.  Dowleans.  Honorary  : Professor  C.  Lottner  ; 
Professor  Stanilas  Julien. 

EETIREM^NTS. — Resident:  Colonel  W.  E.  Evans;  Professor  J.  Pickford ; E.  C. 
Ravenshaw,  Esq.  Non-Resident : Kazi  Shahabudin  Khan  Bahadoor. 
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quiring  a thorougli  knowledge  of  Armenian  and  Romaic,  in 
addition  to  the  vernaculars  of  those  countries.  On  liis  return 
to  England,  he  was  appointed  to  a clerkship  in  the  East  India 
House,  a post  wkich.  offered  him  excellent  opportunities  and 
ample  leisure  for  pursuing  his  linguistic  pursuits.  A far 
wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  one  singularly  suited  to  his 
tastes,  was,  however,  opened  out  to  him  on  his  appointment, 
in  1837,  as  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
the  real  turning-point  of  his  career.  The  duties  attaching  to 
his  office,  especially  the  editorship  of  the  Society’s  Journal, 
and  the  constant  opportunities  afforded  him  for  associating 
and  corresponding  with  the  best  Oriental  scholars  and  anti- 
quarians of  the  day,  English  and  foreign,  coupled  with  a 
natural  taste  for  philological  research,  could  not  fail  to 
impart  to  his  mind  that  breadth  of  information  which  soon 
became  so  well  appreciated  by  the  many  students  who  con- 
sulted him.  But  the  time  soon  came  when  the  critical 
sagacity  and  patient  industry  of  Mr.  Norris  were  put  to  a 
more  serious  test.  In  1845,  impressions,  very  faint  and  in- 
distinct, on  pieces  of  cloth,  taken  by  Mr.  Masson  from  the 
rock  inscription  of  king  Asoka,  near  Kapur  di  Giri,  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  and  Mr.  Norris  at  once 
undertook  the  difficult  task  of  deciphering  this  curious  docu- 
ment, and  producing  a correct  representation  of  it  on  a 
reduced  scale  for  publication  in  the  Society’s  Journal.  The 
masterly  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 
accomplished  this  task  fully  deserved  the  terms  of  admiration 
freely  bestowed  upon  it  by  scholars  like  Professor  Wilson, 
then  Director  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  following  year, 
however,  was  destined  to  turn  Mr.  Norris’s  energies  into  a 
new  channel  of  research,  too  attractive  to  be  ever  again 
abandoned.  The  immediate  occasion  was  Major,  now  Sir 
Henry,  Rawlinson’s  copy  and  analysis  of  the  great  cuneiform 
record  of  Darius  Hystaspes  at  Behistun  in  Persia.  It  fell  to 
Mr.  Norris’s  lot  to  carry  this  important  memoir  through  the 
press ; and  so  thoroughly  did  he  penetrate,  by  unwearied 
exertion,  the  mysteries  of  the  newly-disclosed  dialect,  that 
not  only  did  he  render  essential  service  to  the  early  publica- 
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tions  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  (whose  official  emploj^ment  at 
Baghdad  prevented  their  being  revised  by  himself,  thus 
saving  them  from  being  ushered  into  the  world  in  a com- 
paratively imperfect  state),  but  Oriental  scholars  soon  learned 
to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  in  cuneiform 
philology.  Besides  several  papers  on  these  subjects  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Norris  to  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  his  “ Memoir  on  the  Scythic 
Version  of  the  Behistun  Inscription”  (Vol.  XY.  1855),  he 
assisted  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  in  publishing  for  the  British 
Museum  two  volumes  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  thereby 
furnishing  ample  materials  for  more  extended  cuneiform  re- 
searches (1861-66).  The  chief  result,  however,  of  these 
studies,  and  the  work  which,  though  incomplete  and  how- 
ever modestly  put  forth,  marks  an  epoch  in  cuneiform 
studies,  is  Mr.  Norris’s  Assyrian  Dictionary.  Three  volumes 
of  this  work  were  published  in  1868,  1870,  and  1872  re- 
spectively, comprising  the  letters  Aleph  to  Nun.  Much  of 
the  contents  of  these  volumes  may  no  doubt  become  anti- 
quated, and  many  of  the  tentative  meanings  assigned  to 
words  may  be  rejected  hereafter ; still  they  will  always  be 
acknowledged  to  contain  a great  amount  of  useful  and  trust- 
worthy information,  showing  on  every  page  the  vast  extent 
of  Mr.  Norris’s  reading ; while  those  who  use  his  work  cannot 
but  admire  the  singular  candour  and  modesty  with  which  he 
places  before  his  fellow-students  the  result  of  his  inquiries. 
The  works  hitherto  mentioned,  whilst  they  are  the  principal, 
are  by  no  means  the  sole,  fruits  of  Mr.  Norris’s  philological 
labours.  For  some  time  he  paid  considerable  attention  to 
the  Celtic  dialects,  and  in  1859  published  in  two  volumes  the 
text  and  translation  of  three  Cornish  dramas,  constituting 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  existing  relics  of  Cornish 
literature.  Of  other  publications  may  be  mentioned,  A 
Specimen  of  the  Vai  Language  of  West  Africa  (1851);  A 
Grammar  of  the  Bornu  or  Kanuri  Language  (1853)  ; and 
Dialogues  and  a Small  Portion  of  the  Netc  Testament  in  the 
English,  Arabic,  Haussa  and  Bornu  Languages  (1853).  A 
disposition  naturally  modest  and  retiring  impeded  the  recog- 
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nition  of  Mr.  Norris’s  merits  in  a wider  sphere  (his  only 
honours  were  a foreign  membership  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society,  and  a Bonn  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy) ; but  none  who  had  the  happiness  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, or  who  have  carefully  studied  any  of  his  works,  will 
withhold  their  tribute  to  such  a rare  union  of  excellences. 

In  the  death  of  Sir  Donald  Mncleocl,  C.B.,  K.C.S.I.,  the 
late  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub,  the  Society  has  to 
deplore  a serious  loss,  not  only  of  a distinguished  member, 
but  of  a regular  and  zealous  attendant  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society,  of  the  Council,  and  the  Library  Committee,  for 
the  duties  connected  with  which  his  talents,  and  habits,  and 
leisure,  purchased  by  forty  years’  almost  uninterrupted  service 
in  India,  peculiarly  qualified  him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  notice  in  the  Proceedings  of  this 
Society  the  two  sides  of  the  character  of  this  excellent  and 
amiable  man,  which  have  been  fully  dwelt  upon  in  the 
secular  and  religious  journals,  viz.  his  great  administrative 
capacity  as  a public  servant  of  the  State,  and  his  singular 
purity  and  zeal  as  a Christian  man : nor  is  it  necessary  to  do 
more  than  record  the  love,  veneration,  and  regret  of  count- 
less friends,  which  accompanied  him  to  the  grave  : but  there 
is  a third  side  to  his  character,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to 
the  Society. 

Born  in  India,  he  was  able  freely  to  converse  in  the 
Hindustanee  language  before  he  was  sent  home  for  his  edu- 
cation, and  returning  to  that  country  in  the  Civil  Service 
in  early  manhood,  he  acquired  the  rare  accomplishment  of 
speaking  that  language  with  faultless  idiom,  though  perhaps 
of  too  classical  a type,  and  a pronunciation,  which,  if  not 
perfect,  far  exceeded  that  of  any  other  public  servant  of 
purely  English  extraction.  The  natural  gift  of  expressing 
himself  in  a foreign  language  was  largely  developed  by  the 
habit,  which  he  early  practised  as  a duty,  of  associating  with, 
and  cultivating  the  friendship  of,  natives  of  the  country,  to 
all  ranks  of  whom  he  was  uniformly  kind,  courteous,  and 
condescending.  In  this  manner  he  gathered  round  himself 
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an  amount  of  popularity,  and  a reputation,  and  an  influence, 
sucli  as  was  possessed  by  none  of  bis  contemporaries,  and 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  approached  in  the  remotest  degree 
by  the  present  generation,  who  neither  speak  the  languages, 
nor  encourage  social  intercourse  with  the  people,  to  the  extent 
that  was  considered  necessary  in  former  years  by  all  public 
officers. 

Without  being  an  Oriental  scholar  in  any  sense  of  the 
word,  Sir  Donald  Macleod  thoroughly  appreciated  the  value 
of  that  knowledge  which  his  long  official  life  never  permitted 
him  the  leisure  to  acquire.  He  was  throughout  his  career 
the  consistent  patron  of  vernacular  education,  and  of  Oriental 
literature,  the  constant  president  of  school  meetings,  a mem- 
ber of  the  Calcutta  Asiatic  Society,  and  the  encourager  and 
fosterer  of  an}dhing  of  interest  connected  with  the  antiqui- 
ties or  literature  of  India.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he 
collected  an  extensive  library,  which  has,  since  his  death, 
been  purchased  for  the  Lahore  Museum.  It  was  on  his  recom- 
mendation that  Dr.  Trumpp  was  commissioned  to  translate 
the  Sikh  Scriptures,  and  one  of  the  marked  features  of  his 
administration  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Punjaub  was 
the  foundation  of  the  Punjaub  University, — the  result  of 
a popular  movement  against  the  ultra- Anglicism  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  Sir  Donald  advocated  a more  liberal 
encouragement  of  Oriental  studies,  and  a modification  of  the 
system,  which  required  a thorough  knowledge  of  English  as 
a preliminary  even  to  matriculation.  His  policy  was  to 
promote  the  acquisition  of  Western  knowledge  through  the 
medium  of  the  vernacular,  the  encouragement  of  Oriental 
learning,  and  the  admission  of  the  native  community  to  a fair 
representation  in  the  governing  body  of  the  Institution. 

In  fact,  this  last  principle  was  the  leading  feature  of  his 
policy  throughout  his  official  life,  his  object  being  to  train, 
elevate,  trust,  and  employ  the  native  population,  to  keep 
alive,  or  revivify  their  ancient  organization  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  national  cha- 
racter and  institutions  from  the  overwhelming  flood  of 
Occidental  civilization. 
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By  the  death  of  Sir  John  Boicring  the  Society  has  been 
deprived  of  one  of  its  oldest  members.  This  distinguished 
diplomatist  and  social  reformer  at  an  early  age  evinced  a 
remarkable  talent  for  the  acquisition  of  languages,  and  stood 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  practical  linguists.  He  spoke  with 
fluency  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  German, 
and  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of  most  of  the  languages  of 
the  Scandinavian  and  Slavonian  branches. 

Between  the  years  1821  and  1832  he  published  transla- 
tions from  the  Russian,  Hutch,  Spanish,  Polish,  Servian, 
Magyar,  Bohemian,  Portuguese,  and  other  languages,  most 
of  which  still  hold  their  place  as  faithful  and  vivid  versions  of 
the  spirit  of  the  originals.  His  great  inherent  aptitude  for 
speaking  foreign  tongues  was  fostered  by  long  residence  in 
various  countries  of  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  his  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and,  subsequently,  more  purely  diplomatic 
avocations,  brought  him  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  people, 
and  gave  him  a close  acquaintance,  not  only  with  their  lan- 
guages, but  with  their  social  habits  and  usages. 

It  does  not  appear  that  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
East  till  the  j'^ear  1837-38,  when  he  proceeded  to  Egypt  and 
Syria  on  a commercial  mission  from  the  British  Government, 
and  gained  the  confidence  of  Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  then  the 
ruler  of  the  former  country.  He  travelled  through  a con- 
siderable portion  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  mixing  freely  with 
the  natives,  and  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  Arabic,  while 
he  took  copious  notes  of  the  internal  condition  of  the  Copts, 
and  of  the  resources  and  statistics  of  the  Viceroy’s  adminis- 
tration. The  results  of  his  labours  appeared  in  a Blue  Book 
presented  to  Parliament. 

In  the  year  1849  he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Canton.  It 
had  been  a dream  of  his  boyhood  that  he  would  some  day  fill 
the  post  of  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  a position  which  he 
subsequently  attained.  On  his  way  to  the  Flowery  Land, 
though  57  years  of  age,  he  diligently  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  Chinese,  in  which  he  made  considerable  progress, 
acquiring  a knowledge  of  5000  characters  of  that  difiicult 
language  during  his  sojourn  in  the  country.  While  at 
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Canton,  and  afterwards  when  Governor  of  Hong  Kong,  he 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  of  winning  the  aflPec- 
tions  of  the  Chinese,  who,  at  the  close  of  his  term  of  office, 
presented  to  him  many  addresses  expressing  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  stimulus  given  by  him  to  literature  and 
education. 

In  1855  he  proceeded  on  a special  mission  to  Siam,  and 
concluded  a commercial  treaty  with  that  country,  which  has 
been  productive  of  the  best  results.  The  King,  Somdetch 
Phra  Paramendra  Maha  Mongkat,  a man  of  great  intelli- 
gence, became  his  warm  friend,  and  on  his  retirement  from 
Eastern  service,  appointed  him  his  plenipotentiary  for  exe- 
cuting commercial  treaties  with  the  leading  States  of  Europe. 
Sir  John  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his  travels  in  Siam 
under  the  title  of  “ The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,”  and 
subsequently  published  a book  on  the  Philippine  Islands, 
which  he  visited  while  Governor  of  Hong  Kong. 

On  leaving  China,  Sir  John  Bowring  took  an  active  part 
in  all  home  ’measures  of  social  reform,  contributing  largely 
also  to  periodical  literature.  With  him  the  sword  did  not 
rust  in  the  scabbard,  for  he  retained  his  faculties  unimpaired 
until  within  two  days  of  his  death,  and  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Plymouth,  the  veteran  of 
fourscore  years  presided  over  one  of  the  departments  with  all 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  a young  man. 

During  the  fifty  years  of  his  busy  public  life,  chequered 
as  it  was  with  many  vicissitudes,  he  ever  retained  a sweet- 
ness of  temper  which  endeared  him  to  all  his  relations  and 
friends,  while  his  varied  and  extensive  knowledge  made  him 
the  most  agreeable  of  companions. 

AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

Your  Auditors  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  examined 
the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year,  and  compared 
them  with  the  vouchers,  and  find  them  perfectly  correct. 
They  regret  to  observe  that  the  balance  at  the  bankers’  is 
£150  less  than  it  was  last  year ; this  diminution  having 
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arisen  chiefly  from  an  excess  of  £111  having  been  expended 
on  printing  a second  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Societ}". 

The  reading  of  the  reports  being  concluded,  it  was  moved 
by  Dr.  John  Muir,  seconded  by  Mr.  L.  Botcring,  and  carried 
unanimously : “ That  the  best  thanks  be  given  to  the  President, 
Director,  and  Vice-Presidents,  for  their  constant  attention  to 
the  afiairs  of  the  Society,  and  their  unwearied  exertions  in 
promoting  its  interests ; and  to  the  Council  and  other  officers 
of  the  Society  for  the  able  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
they  have  discharged  the  duties  of  their  several  offices.” 

Sir  Henry  Pawlinson,  Director,  and  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke, 
Bart.,  Vice-President,  having  briefly  returned  thanks,  the 
ballot  was  had  recourse  to,  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Stanley  of 
Alderley  and  Mr.  L.  Bowring,  C.S.I.,  acting  as  scrutineers, 
and  the  result  was  declared  as  follows : — 

President. — Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere,  G.C.S.I.,  K.C.B. 

Director. — Major-Gen.  SirH.  C.  Bawlinson,  K.C.B. , D.C.L., 
F.B.S. 

Vice-Presidents.  — The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Byan ; 
]SI.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P. ; Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 
brooke,' Bart.,  M.P. ; James  Fergusson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  D.C.L. 

Treasurer. — Edward  Thomas,  Esq.,  F.B.S. 

Honorary  Secretary. — Professor  Thomas  Chenery. 

Honorary  Librarian. — Bobert  N.  Cust,  Esq. 

Secretary  and  Librarian. — J.  Eggeling,  Esq. 

Council. — Baillie,  N.  B.  E.,  Esq. ; Brandreth,  E.  L.,  Esq. ; 
Brown,  C.  P.,  Esq. ; Dickinson,  John,  Esq. ; Drummond, 
The  Hon.  Edmund ; Eastwick,  E.  B,  Esq.,  C.B.,  F.B.S., 
M.P. ; Grote,  Arthur,  Esq. ; Kemball,  Colonel  Sir  A.  B.,  C.B., 
K.C.S.I. ; Mackenzie,  The  Bight  Hon  Holt ; Miles,  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Joseph,  Bombay  St.  C. ; Phayre,  Major-Gen.  Sir  A. 
P.,  K.S.I. ; Priaulx,  Osmond  de  Beauvoir,  Esq. ; Bussell, 
Lord  Arthur,  M.P.  ; Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  Bight  Hon. 
Lord ; Walhouse,  M.  J.,  Esq. 

The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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List  of  Books,  Pamphlets,  etc.,  presented  to  the  Society 
since  the  last  Anniversary. 

A. — Presented  by  the  Authors,  Translators,  etc. 

Abbott,  Capt.  Narrative  of  a Journey  to  Kliiva,  etc.  2 vols.  1867. 
A«o?!y;Ho«s,  Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  1870;  Introduction  to  the  Apoca- 
lypse ; The  Apocalypse  of  Adam-Oannes ; Enoch,  the  Second  Messenger 
of  God.  2 vols. 

Beames,  J.,  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Neo-Aryan  Languages.  Vol.  I.  1872. 
Birch,  A.,  The  Chinese  “Widow,  1872. 

Bowring,  L.,  Eastern  Experiences.  2nd  edition.  1872. 

Biihler,  G.,  Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.  in  Gujerat.  Parts  2 and  3. 

Cherbonneau,  Jf.  A.,  Dictionnaire  francais-arabe.  Paris,  1872. 

Colebroohe,  Sir  E.,  Bart.,  Life  of  H.  T.  Colebrooke,  1873. 

Court,  Major  H.,  Selections  from  the  EulUyat,  or  Complete  Works  of  Mirza  Rafi- 
oos-Sauda.  Simla,  1872. 

Cunningham,  Gen.  A.,  Archaeological  Survey  of  India.  2 vols.  Simla,  1871. 
Fayrer,  Dr.  J.,  The  Thanatophidia  "(Venemous  Snakes)  of  India.  London, 

1872. 

Foucaux,  M.  P.  F.,  Iconographie  Bouddhique.  Paris,  1871. 

Haug,  Dr.  M.,  and  E.  JF.  JFest,  The  Book  of  Arda  Viraf.  1872. 

Jagor,  Dr.  F.,  Eeisen  in  den  PhiHppinen.  Rerlin,  1873. 

Lane,  Prof.  JF.  E.,  Arabic-English  Lexicon.  Part  IV.  1872. 

Lasinio,  Signor  F.,  II  Commento  Medio  di  Averroe  aUa  Poetica  di  Aristotele. 
1872. 

Lenormant,  If.  F.,  Etudes  Accadiennes.  Yol.  I.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Paris,  1873. 
Essai  sur  la  propagation  de  1’ Alphabet  Phenicien.  YoL  I.  Part  II.  La 
L^gende  de  Semiramis. 

Murdoch,  Dr.  J.,  Education  as  a Missionary  Agency  in  India.  Madras,  1872. 
Norris,  F.,  Assyrian  Dictionary.  Yol.  III.  1872. 

Pearybhand  Mittra,  The  Development  of  the  Female  Mind  in  India. 

Priaulx,  0.  de  B.,  The  Indian  Travels  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  London,  1873. 
Prichard,  J.  T.,  The  Administration  of  India.  2 vols.  1869.  First  Elemen- 
tary Readings  of  Physical  Geography,  English  and  Urdu.  2 vols.  1872. 
Chronicles  of  Budgepore.  2 vols. 

Sherring,  Rev.  M.  A.,  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes,  as  represented  in  Benares. 
Calcutta,  1872. 

Strong,  Capt.  F.  M.,  Selections  from  the  Bostan  of  Sadi.  London,  1872. 

Tassy,  M.  Garein  de,  Ehetorique  et  Prosodie  des  Langues  de  I’Orient  Musulman. 
2nd  edition.  Paris,  1873.  La  Langue  et  la  Literature  Hindoustanies, 

1873. 

Taylor,  Col.  Meadows,  Seeta.  3 vols.  1872.  Student’s  Manual  of  the  History 
of  India,  2nd  edition,  1871. 
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Watters,  T.,  Lao-Tzu ; a Study  in  Chinese  Philosophy.  Hongkong,  1870. 
Williams,  Prof.  M.,  Indian  Epic  Poetry.  1863.  The  Study  of  Sanskrit  in  rela- 
tion to  Missionary  work  in  India.  1861.  Sakuntalh,  translated  from  the 
Sanskrit.  4th  edition,  1872.  Application  of  the  Roman  Alphabet  to  the 
Languages  of  India.  1859. 


B.  — Presented  by  other  Donors,  Editors,  Publishers, 
Institutions,  etc. 

Messrs.  Allen  Co.,  Hamilton’s  Translation  of  the  Hedaya,  hy  J.  T.  Grady,  1870  ; 
Gulistan,  Text  and  Translation,  2 vols.,  hy  J.  T.  Platts,  1871-3  ; Capt.  T. 
H.  Lewin’s'W’ild  Races  of  S.E.  India,  1870  ; S.  Owen’s  India  on  the  Eve 
of  the  British  Conquest,  1873;  Thornton’s  Gazetteer  of  India  (new 
edition) ; Thornton’s  Gazetteer  of  the  Adjoining  Countries  of  India ; 
Thornton’s  History  of  India,  6 vols.,  1841-5;  H.  Vhmhery’s  Central 
Asia,  1873 ; Life  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  George  Pollock,  by  C.  R. 
Low,  1873  ; History  of  the  Punjaub,  2 vols.,  1846 ; Indian  Army  List. 
The  Publisher,  Mr.  J.  Murray,  High  Tartary,  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  hy  R. 
Shaw,  1871;  Jouniey  to  the  Source  of  the  River  Oxus,  by  Capt.  J. 
Wood,  1872. 

The  Publisher,  Bdbu  Bhuvana  Chandra  Bysah,  Isopanishad,  Calcutta,  1872 ; 
Yajurvediya-Kathopanishad,  1872;  Kenopanishad,  1872;  Atharva- 
vediya-Prasnopanishad,  1872;  Atharvavediya-Mundakopanishad,  1872. 
The  Editor,  Mr.  N.  B.  Bcnnys,  The  China  Review,  Part  I.,  Hongkong,  1872. 
The  Editor,  Mr.  Mathurddds  Laojit,  Sahasraksha,  Bombay,  1872. 

Lady  Elliot,  Historj'  of  India,  by  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Elliot,  edited  by  J.  Dowson. 
Vol.  IV.,  1872. 

Sir  B.  Macleod,  Life  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  by  Sir  H.  B.  Edwards  and  H. 
Merivale,  1872. 

The  French  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Melanges  d’Archeologie  Egyptienne  et 
Assyrienne,  Yol.  I. 

The  Calcutta  University,  History  and  Constitution  of  the  Courts  and  Legislative 
Authorities  in  India,  by  H.  CoweU,  1872. 

The  University  of  Tubingen,  Wirterabergisches  Urkundenbuch,  Yol.  III.,  1871. 
The  India  Office,  and  the  Governments  of  Bombay,  Ceylon,  Madras,  Mysore, 
N.W.  Provinces,  and  the  Punjaub  : Reports,  Blue  Books,  and  various 
other  Publications. 
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C. — Publications  have  been  exchanged  with  the  following 
Societies  and  Institutions. 


Imperial  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg. 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna. 

Royal  Academy  of  Berlin. 

„ „ Munich. 

„ „ Lisbon. 

„ „ Rome. 

Royal  Hungarian  Academy. 

„ Danish  „ 

„ Belgian  „ 

„ Dutch  Institute. 

„ Lombard  Institute. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Smithsonian  Institution. 

Connecticut  Academy. 

Royal  Society  of  Victoria. 

American  Philosophical  Society. 

Berlin  Geographical  Society. 

Societe  de  Geographie  of  Paris. 
German  Oriental  Society  of  Leipzig. 
Socidte  Asiatique  of  Paris. 

American  Oriental  Society. 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap. 

Bengal  Asiatic  Society. 

Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 

Ceylon  Branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society. 


Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society 
of  India. 

Anthropological  and  Ethnological 
Society  of  Florence. 

Canadian  Institute. 

East  India  Association. 

British  Association. 

Royal  Geographical  Society. 

„ Society. 

„ Dublin  Society. 

„ Agricultural  Society. 

„ United  Service  Institution. 

„ Institution  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

„ Society  of  Antiquaries. 

„ Society  of  Literature. 

„ Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Zoological  Society. 

Linnean  „ 

Geological  ,, 

Statistical  „ 

Numismatic  „ 

Society  of  Arts. 

Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of 
Liverpool. 

Anthropological  Institute. 

Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


ABSTKACT  OF  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURE  FOR  THE  YEAR  1872. 
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Amount  of  Society’s  Funds,  Examined  and  found  correct, 

Three  per  cent.  Consols,  £700.  JAS.  FERGUSSON,  Auditor  for  the  Council. 

J.  MILES,  I . , XU  o • . 

H.  W.  FREELAND  1 Auditors  for  the  Society. 
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OF 

THE  EOTAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETT. 


AfiT.  I. — A Specimen  of  a Syriac  Version  of  the  Kalilah  wa~ 
Bimnah,  with  an  English  Translation.  By  W.  Wright. 

plead  December  2,  1872.] 

During  the  course  of  last  summer  I Had,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Principal  Librarian,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Malet, 
an  opportunity  of  examining  a manuscript  in  the  Library 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dublin,  marked  B.  5.  32,  which  contains, 
amongst  other  things,  a translation  of  the  Kalilah  wa-JDimnah, 
evidently  made,  not  from  the  original  Sanskrit  or  the  early 
Pahlawi  version,  but  from  one  of  the  first  redactions  of  the 
later  Arabie.  As  this  secondary  translation  is,  I believe, 
wholly  unknown  to  OrientaHsts,  a specimen  of  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting,  even  when  they  are  anxiously  awaiting 
the  publication  of  the  older  and  more  important  Kalilag 
wa-Bamnag,  an  edition  of  which  is  promised  by  Professors 
Benfey  and  Bickell  from  the  manuscript  brought  to  Europe 
by  Dr.  Soein.' 

The  Dublin  MS.  is  about  5|  inches  in  length  by  3f 
in  breadth,  and  consists  of  207  leaves,  the  first  seventeen  of 
which  are  vellum.  The  greater  part  of  the  volume,  which  is 
written  by  different  hands,  seems  to  be  of  the  xiii*  or  xiv*** 
century,  except  some  more  recent  supplements,  in  particular 
foil.  186 — 199,  which  are  quite  modern.  It  contains: — 

1.  The  Kalilah  wa-Bimnah,  foU.  1 b — 185  a.  The  actual 

1 See  “the  Academy”  for  August  1,  1871,  p.  387. 
roL.  VII. — [new  series.] 


1 
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KALILAH  WA-DIMNAII. 


history  of  Kalilah  and  Dimnah  ends  on  fol.  78  ct  with  the 
words ; ^:icnflo  onXSa«.i  o.*QJLr<'  .1^0 

rtonaoK'o  . Avl=>  ^ coi^.t\  cnaAK'a 

. ,cocLar<L=j  cnfloi^i-raa  . ,cnolsh. 

.Vo-%  ^:v»co  .(sic)  i.a.wrc'a  rc'i^ix.  ^ (sic)  A^cnanc'a 
\o^oj^  A^  ^_aaj3ooicv  . ^K'iiCo\  vok'Au.i 

r^A=  Ktocriia  . r<'A^^aAr<'  r<'A\^o.V3  .T*a,>» 

. r^AvxJSai  r<lAo  (sic)  rdA 

r<LaAO^  Kllcaa  f^"’i».09f<' . See  De  Sacy’s  edition  of  the 
Arabic  version,  pp.  to  a,  lei.  The  last  tale  in  the  MS.  is  that 


entitled  T<Lsa>,^»  i=i:t  (De  Sacy,  p.  ri*v)j 

which  ends  on  fol.  166  a,  and  is  followed  by  the  history  of 
Barzawaih  (De  Sacy,  p.  ii).  This  portion  of  the  volume  is 
much  damaged  by  w'ater,  and  some  words  have  been  un- 
skilfully sujiplied,  or  retouched,  by  a modern  hand.^  It  com- 
mences thus : cn^x^i.h\  ^3jl=i^v*w  r<'ofA(<' 

Ktocn  oqp.i  . rCAO.'Ucn  rd[r^\si3  »o\ir>.’»] 
r^i^oA  r<l>o.ilcn  ^ rtllonA 

^ T<'aco  >A-*.i  rtLaK*  . ^.[.'sarc'  r<lxJ3f<'ir^ 

r<^.  1 « y rcl  T t'i  rd_5i3K'a  . r yi-^ 

K'oolrc'.l  cT3^g,a.»\^  [A^o^bw*.^]  . rdj.i^av.sovso.l 

^ o qq1*^  ^ >(Ti[ar<’  ^vls]  ■i  " « ^oop  . »A-^:t 
tAi^cu.'io  (sic)  jjLii.t  [c\acn]  . ^_acnA».i 

rd.XxVx\  >L..t  rdxlx.  \ua  . ►iirtf’  .^.oor^  ^ 


.V^o  . K'iAjao  Avlzl\  (fob  166  i)  ,joi.i4.  . r<*ts.iat. 
A\  i n.n  . ^-apft-Sa.i.i  [r^.vi-^]  v^rc'  ^.ysaVit,  AvaAI 

> So  the  MS.;  >onCvA^CXiao  ? 

2 These  I have  enclosed,  in  the  following  extract,  within  brackets. 


KALILAH  WA-DIMXAH. 
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JL^  [.  ;^.vlcLsa.io]  t<'cnlf<'.<i 

• t^.l<\\’‘?a  ps  [^Uli).!  rdl«kCUaao]  . r^Aa'i  ^ 

: K'^cuA»or<ll  [iujjoct  : ^ooi&  jao»io]r<’d\=>  .'i&o 

Ocr>  \ t.  V r^A_i_^_a  r^ocoo]] 

T<^1  >1  ^ocn  . rd-il-^CUflo 

h\^J3^h\r^o  kLx]-m  crAAo  ml^.l  [r<'^AAfior<'.l 

^UAa.'i  r^^.v^]  . Jl».1  r^jui  ^vsaioo  [ml 

m-l]^  ^gil^n  :(AO  . (sic)  t<toQr<^\  •yj  [mAJSQ 

Moir^Ci  K'coiHaI  ncu^J3Dr<'.'l  . K'f^^’cn  t<'’ir<la 

oK'.i  . >-T-<\.i-\  A^i-saK'  [^.'ucno  . *,.c^^a^il^].sal 

^isni.u'i.’i  ^03  [pa  rC'.T-w  >.^  »]  n ^ Q>  i 

. r^'.’vniLo  K'lr^^  1^  [(.i\i\^o  . r^r^jAabo  rn^\\*af» 
. *2.0  . K*.iji.oa.*gao  [rC'ik^v^  ^ua]  ^oAolosacv 
The  work  ends  on  fol.  185  a with  the  colophon : [>jJ-2.] 

• [(sic)  cru^alicv]  mlAfi.l  Kla&ui  r^mlK* 

l_3k  [rcll^a]  K'i-o.t  . >cvtiA3i  (sic)  r^V.sn*gao 

. psarc* 

Then  commences,  on  fol.  185  3,  a section  entitled  r^Lr.i.i 
r^_loor^LJL:i  , Questions  and  Answers^”  or  riddles  and 
their  solutions.  The  first  of  these  is  : c\-lo 

T^cv  . ^^_^jAApa  alo  ^ oco^.\-lpao  . ^.^^^vUpa 
^__A\AApa  . f<LkiAL.  . *^_c^4vllpa  r^o  ^ AvA.lpa 

*.  r^Ai  . < ir  \^Av  «gi  ^cq_La 

olo  — ^ K’^CxAw  CU»V3^(<' 

* Some  such  words  as  ^CD  ^ \ \,.*aa  oAo  have  been  omitted  by 
the  scribe. 
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r<lla  r<'cnlpc'  oAv-K*  \-Sq  rdio  . rc'^cnlr<' 

CX^K'  KIIk'  . Kll-i-M-X.  r^h\o\lM  A\p*tq 

. ^icuz.  r^.io 

Next  are  inserted,  in  a very  modem  hand,  the  “ Fables  of 
Josephus”  (or  rather,  of  JEso^us),  ^cxaxflocu.l  r^A&x-rso  , 
fol.  187  preceded  by  an  index  in  Arabic, 

They  are  eighty-three  in  number,  of  which  I give  the  first 
three  as  specimens. 

• • 

. »cnoT^^.  .*»ACx  . >cno:Mx**i  >cnoar<'io.’t 

.r^oi  ^_aT^<va.i  v^K*  cnAxal  <sh\r^  rdJ'Vjjrt' rdsnoAo 

cnl.=n  ^1S.30  . »..Ocrilx2k.<i 

r^rc'  rdJK'  i»K'  . JL.i.’l  .^.C^Axol 


>cnct»:v-a-^rV.'i  r^o.vicD  r<*.i  n s.  ret^\.’xa  ^ 

. col  ^VSOfV  (sic)  . . i-uOJM 

. «_ocoA  V2or^  . K'.tco  rc^ocn..?gaA  rdjji^-r^  r<ll 


t 


ujL^kX.^  r^S\  r<LT  V *n  rdL^r^ 

. ^ C^^CXX>r)  ^xfk.ivSQ.'l 
K'VMCV:^  coAA.i  j30O_xj]<\acx  «lxji-3  . .a 

.nlx&vso.i  r^XJlia  . ocn  rr'ikii;^  r^jciua.l 

. A^«y^  «gi\  .'Vkiv^  K'l^ucjia.i  ocn  v^r<'  . (<loa  rC^kasn 

v^re' . vsnt  •vsnv-'ss  (sic)  K^so  jaoooncuio 

r^.lcD  rd<\\ag3  : K'^xxla  ^ r^ca^9  o^cn^a.t  ocn 

. rc'tkii:^  calk  rdJSal^.'i 


• See  Assemani,  Bibl,  Or.,  t.  iii.,  pars  I,  p.  7,  note  2. 
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. cn^^reb  ^cncur^  .V** 

i-Qft  M ^.1  .1^  . ^^^h\h\Jsncs  t<Vdx^fl»  rdA_a\ 

cnz^  ^.T»cn  ; oocn  rtll  f^colf<^  ^ octal 

Atnrb  :u>  ri±<\iy  (sic)  A.ii  r.o  t<'boa  t^sn  AA^osa\ 
. T I rt  i^o  h\o.sni  KlaicUiA 

f<lacn.'l  ms>  jjL-&_x.rV  rc'^uA^o.nA  va-^  .'Uao 

. T I “no  rd.i  t o cni^o  . f^pc* 

^cTl_»u-M  n-ao  . ^ Q..o>-aQ. t.rq cv-o  cn  m.  t.  cvd\-*r<'o 
r^lacn.t  c\(^  oaJLo.X'O  nc'^o.TJA  rd^cn.i_\ 

. >cpc\  I ~t  ^ol  A\r<'  r^.VM  . K^*StOo\  K'.vz.o 

•M-XJLrV  r^-1  nl^cnHa  r<'^r<'  oa.  ^ .ffni  ocb 

•:•  A cn  t ^ao  r^,*\.t.cn  omA  cn  n. on  i 
r<lAr<^o  rc'vnxto  ^ bcnl  ^vA  r^liLa  t<LzJkr<'.l  K'.icn 
»,_oc^  i.'ofl  M rtllo  hy-fT^  Klai  rc'i-a-Jto 

. >s:i_5n 

The  Questions  and  Answers  ” are  succeeded  by  a seetion 
on  the  different  kinds  of  interrogation,  beginning,  fob  201  3 : 

a.i't.io  • Klloor^jc.  ATVd\z_a9  r^ijS\  r^lsnaa.i  ,ao^ 

. rtflAopc*  T \ ^i-c^  KlA^K'.l  rgbaaAo.i  ^rdA  cnl 
on:'  . r^opdLl.  Ar<'Aui_2a  r<L^'\  i-i-^  K'^uA&ua 
br^  . r^A^d\-as  r^lLas  br^  . reLz.'io-^ 

i_2?3PC'  f^Lir^s  r^sn  v^r<'  . r<lloor<'.T  n Klloor^Lx. 

. jt.o  . T^rc* 

On  fob  202  b commence  “ Sayings  of  Pythagoras”  (compare 
De  Lagarde’s  Analecta  Syriaca,  p.  195)  : jaot^io-^j^b^O-a..i 
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r^-\  . <V-no cuLt.*\ 

r^rcl\cuflfl_3  T<'oen  rdl  rc'A^oii^  •:•  t V .3 

i<L»\-m^uM  K’.lcoja  r<llr<'  . T<!t-l.nA\-a?3 
r<liLu  »__aorjlik  ^ r^cnJ^  .V^  . JLlrdia  cn_»Auif^n 
*.  .i-.i.^rgal  j3.1t  r^.i  ^.’vi’3  even  (fol.  203  a)  •;.  K^ii.og 
•>  cn^.icna^  >oiaa  ^al  A^dt  KIA 

These  are  followed,  on  fol.  203  b,  by  select  sayings  of  other 
Greek  philosophers,  such  as  Plato,  Zeno,  Socrates,  Antisthenes, 

etc. : r^h\  % n ^*?3  relAjrsa  cu\A.i°v.i  (sic)  rtlLsq.ta  ^cv^ 

. ..Ji-i.snpe'  A^^  . r^h\.sn^  A2i^ 

I quote  the  saying  ascribed  to  Antisthenes,  fol.  204  a : 

rellin.!  JE-Jre'  p3  Are'Avi.rtf'  cOlVjA  (sic)  jaa»A\c»\ptr^ 

K'enArC'  . i^sorAv  . .^r^.1  rtlla 

pdx.t.V  \ a ya^  . K'aooj  cAA^  •.  va.i^ 

. rc'iA^cni 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SYRIAC  TEXT. 

In  reliance  upon  God  we  write  the  history  and  philosophical 
stories  of  Kalilah  and  Dimnah,  as  translated  by  the  wise. 

THE  STOEY  OF  THE  LION  AND  THE  OX. 

They  say  that  Dabdhrm,^  king  of  India,  said  to 

’ In  the  Arabic  text  of  De  Sacy,  ^^i,Dabshahm.  See  Benfey,  Pantschatan- 
tra,  erster  Theil,  pp.  32 — 34.  I thought  that  ^icn.TSr^.l,  Dabdhrm,  aught 
possibly  bo  a corruption  of  73 1X3  rtf'.!  ) Dabshrm,  in  which  we  might  discern  an 
older  form  of  DabshalimzzDevasarman  ; but  Professor  Cowell  writes  to  me  : 
“ I scarcely  think  that  the  dhrm  could  have  come  by  accident.  Deva  is 
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Nadrb*  the  philosopher/  the  sage  and  the  chief  of  the  sages  : 
“ Show  me  the  similitude  of  two  men^  companions  or  friends^ 
between  whom  a false,  or  cunning,  and  crafty  man  has 
produced  dissension,  and  who  have  been  turned  from  love  and 
concord  to  hatred  and  enmity.” 

Ndrab  the  philosopher  says : When  a false  man  comes 

between  two  loving  brothers,  he  disturbs  their  brotherhood 
and  estranges  their  concord.  They  say  in  the  apologue, 

that  there  was  in  a country  called ® a merchant,  who 

possessed  no  small  wealth.  He  had  sons,  who,  when 
they  came  to  the  state  of  manhood,  began,  all  with  one 
accord,  to  squander  their  father’s  property,  and  cared  not 
to  amass,  but  only  to  disperse.  Then  their  father  rebuked 
them,  saying : ‘ !My  sons,  every  one  in  the  world  studies  to 
procure  three  things,  which  cannot  however  be  attained  save 
by  four  other  things.  The  first  of  those  three  is  an  ample 
and  abimdant  livelihood ; the  second,  honour  among  men,  and 
a good  name ; the  third,  provision  for  the  world  to  come. 
The  other  (four)  things  are : firstly,  the  collecting  of  wealth 
legally;  secondly,  the  administering  of  it  well;  thirdly,  the 
providing  for  one’s  natural  wants;  and  fourthly,  liberality 
towards  one’s  neighbours,  almsghfing  to  the  poor,  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  needy.  By  these  four  things  one  pleases 
his  Creator ; and  he  who  does  not  garner  these  four  in  his 
barn,  or  neglects  any  one  of  them,  derives  no  pleasure  from 
his  wealth,  and  does  not  attain  the  limit  of  his  hopes.  K 
he  does  not  amass  an}i;hing,  and  despises  wealth,  and  cares 


generally  -KTittgn  after  the  king’s  name,  but  it  might  be  prefixed, — deva 
dhartna.  Could  it  be  deva  Dharmardja,  and  the  raja  have  been  taken  as  only 
meaning  ‘ king’,  and  not  as  a part  of  the  name  ? ” 

1 In  the  Arabic,  Baidaha.  See  Benfey,  loc.  cit.,  p.  33.  Both  and 

the  Syriac  or  are  probably  corruptions  of  the  same 

Sanskrit  word,  for  Uaj  is  not  very  dissimilar  to 

2 rilLida , if  such  be  t’ne  correct  reading,  is  rather  “rhetorician,  sophist 

further  on  he  is  called  Cb  Ofl  \ \ i ^ , (pi\o<To^oi. 

3 The  Arabic  has  Dastaicand.  In  the  Syriac  MS.  the  name  was  left 

blank,  and  a later  hand  has  added  ^ ^ \ ^ “ so  and  so.”  See  Benfey, 

loc.  cit.,  p.  96. 
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not  at  all  for  it,  he  neither  gives  nor  receives  pleasure,  and 
will  without  doubt  he  found  destitute  of  property  and  remain 
without  sustenance.  And  if  he  manages  his  property  fittingly 
and  quietly  and  sensibly  and  prudently,  but  still  adds  nothing 
to  it,  he  resembles  stibium  or  kohl,  of  which  the  portion 
taken  is  like  a little  dust  or  smoke,  that  flies  from  a breath 
of  air,  but  which,  notwithstanding  the  very  small  quantity 
of  it  that  is  taken,  is  surely  used  up.  But  if  it  be  not 
fittingly  managed,  nor  properly  laid  out,  nor  justly  spent, 
he  shall  be  recompensed  with  justly  deserved  affliction  and 
illtreatment  by  enemies,  in  addition  to  his  loss  of  wealth. 
And  if  it  is  amassed,  and  is  not  dispensed  kindly  and  distri- 
buted lovingly,  but  is  stored  up  and  hidden  covetously  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  and  its  owner  seems  like  a needy  and 
destitute  person  who  owns  nothing,  most  assuredly  it  shall  be 
lost,  or  pass  into  other  hands,  or  remain  in  the  heart  of 
the  earth.  It  resembles  a tank  of  water,*  which  has  many 
channels  leading  into  it,  but  not  one  leading  out  of  it ; 
and  when  there  is  much  water  in  the  tank,  breaches  are 
sometimes  made  in  it,  and  the  water  runs  out  of  it  and 
becomes  useless ; whilst  at  other  times  the  tank  is  preserved 
from  accident  or  breach,  and  the  water  remains  in  it,  but 
the  hot  \vinds  dry  it  up.  Thus  it  fares  with  that  wealth 
which  is  not  dispensed  compassionately  to  the  needy,  when 
death  dries  up  the  limbs  of  its  owners.^ 

Then  the  sons  of  that  merchant  took  their  father^s  advice, 
and  bowed  to  him  the  shoulder  of  obedience,  and  showed  him 
the  fruits  of  prosperous  industry.  And  his  eldest  son  set 
out  upon  a trading  expedition  and  travelled  to  a country 
called  Mthwa.^  And  he  and  his  companions  passed  by  a 

place  in  which  there  was  much  clay,  or  stinking  mire. 
And  he  had  with  him  a cart,  which  two  oxen  were  drawing, 
one  of  which  was  called  Shanzabah,  and  the  other  Banza- 


r<^.'V»  ^1^  is  explained  in  the  native  lexicons  by^  ji  and  a^i. 


- Mthwa,  or  lyu,  cormpted  from  ^ or  1,1.,  i.e.  Mathura  or 

Muttra.  In  the  Arabic  text,  p.  vi,  last  line,  it  is  still  further  corrupted  into 
See  Benfey,  Pantschatantra,  erster  Theil,  p.  99  ; zweiter  Theil,  p.  6. 
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bah/  Then  Sbanzabah  became  weary,  and  stumbled  in  the 
mire,  and  fell.  And  the  merchant  and  his  companions  hastened, 
and.  drew,  and  pulled  the  ox  out  of  the  mire.  And  the 
merchant  left  the  ox  in  that  place,  and  let  one  of  his  young 
men  remain  with  him,  tdl  he  should  recover  from  his  fall  and 
the  young  man  should  bring  him  along  after  him.  But 
next  day  the  hireling  became  tired  of  the  place,  and  went 
after  the  merchant  and  said,  ‘ The  ox  has  died  in  yonder 
place.^ 

Then  the  ox  recovered  his  strength  and  went  about  by 
little  and  little,  and  came  to  a the  waters  of  which  were 
abundant,  and  its  herbage  dense  and  luxurious.  Amd  after 
he  had  remained  a long  time  in  that  place,  he  became  very 
sleek  and  robust,  and  his  reins  became  thick  with  fat.  Then 
he  thrust  his  horn  into  the  ground,  and  bellowed  tremendously, 
and  raised  his  voice  vehemently.  And  there  was  in  that 
country  a lion,  who  was  king  of  all  the  beasts  in  that  region, 
and  was  named  Pingalaka ; ® and  there  were  with  him  many 
‘beasts  of  every  kind.  This  lion  was  very  haughty  in  his 
spirit,  and  whatever  he  wished  to  do  of  his  souks  deshe, 
he  did  it,  and  made  use  of  no  one^s  advice.  But  he  was  not 
very  perfect  in  his  knowledge  ; and  when  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  ox,  he  was  very  much  frightened,  because  he  had  never 
heard  a sound  like  it  before,  nor  had  he  ever  seen  an  ox. 
But  he  did  not  like  to  show  the  agitation  of  his  heart;  and 
so  he  stayed  in  the  place  where  he  was  for  a time,  and  did 
not  quit  it. 

And  there  were  in  his  camp,  or  at  the  gate  of  his  royal 
residence,  two  jackals,^  who  were  brothers.  One  of  them  was 

1 In  the  Arabic  text,  p.  * • , U-  1,  2,  Shanzahah,  and  Bandahah,  tiXj, 

corruptions  of  Sanjivcdca  and  Nandaka.  See  Benfey,  Pantech.,  erster  Theil, 
p.  99  ; z'sveiter  Theil,  p.  7. 

2 I.  e.,  a shallow,  marshy  lake. 

3 De  Sacy’s  Arabic  text  gives  no  name.  In  the  Sanscrit  the  lion-king  is 

called  Pingalaka,  of  -which  the  Syriac  cn\rk\oo  is  only  a corruption.  The 
•word  was  originally  -written  in  Arabic  aCIJCLj,  -which  became  successively 
, aI-^Iw.  , and  ^1  ^ l.il . 

0 

* In  the  Ai-abic  W'.  The  Syriac  text  gives  no  less  than  three  synonymous 
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called  Kalllah,  and  the  other  Dimnah.*  They  were  very 
crafty,  and  weU  trained  in  learning  or  wisdom.  The  soul 
of  Dimnah  was  very  greedy,  and  he  was  not  contented  with 
his  pay,  nor  satisfied  with  a humble  situation,  and  did  not 
know  himself. 

Dimnah  says  to  Kalllah : ‘ I see  that  the  king  has  stayed 
in  one  place,  and  has  not  moved  from  it  to  another ; and 
I would  fain  know  for  what  reason  he  does  so,  and  does  not 
take  his  amusement  as  usual.^ 

Kalllah  says  to  him : ‘ And  why  dost  t/iou  ask  about 

a thing  like  this,  which  is  none  of  thy  business  or  thy  concerns  ? 
We  are  well  cared  for,  and  dwell  in  comfort  at  the  gate  of 
the  king,  receiving  sustenance  from  God,  the  Nourisher  of  all ; 
and  we  are  not  of  those  who  are  worthy  to  inquire  into  the 
actions  of  the  king,  and  to  try  to  become  acquainted  with  his 
secrets ; nor  are  we  of  those  who  have  any  occasion  to 
speak  with  him.  Be  quiet,  brother,  and  know  that  if  one 
is  eager  after  and  desirous  of  something  that  beseems  him 
not  and  comes  not  within  the  scope  of  his  observation,  there 
will  befal  him  what  befel  the  ape.^ 

Dimnah  says  to  him  : ‘ What  was  his  story 

Kalllah  says : ‘ They  say  that  an  ape  came  to  a carpenter, 
and  saw  him  mounted  on  a log  and  sawing  another  log  to 
cut  it  into  two  pieces  j and  the  carpenter  was  like  one  riding 
in  a carriage.  And  he  saw  the  earpenter  take  out  of  the 
middle  of  the  log,  which  he  was  sawing,  a little  piece  of  wood,^ 

terms ; viz.  >A3  , and  • 

The  first  of  these  is  imknown  to  me ; the  second,  familiar.  The  third  is 
probably  derived  from  the  Persian  , torah,  “a  jackal.”  A fourth  Syriac 

P /1\ 

tei-m  for  the  same  animal,  i tioTJ  j is  a corruption  of  (cams) 

Ilyrcanus. 

I Corruptions  of  Karataka  and  Damanaka.  See  Benfey,  Pantsch.,  erster 
Theil,  p.  3G  ; zweiter  Theil,  p.  8. 

* Here  the  Syriac  test  adds  the  words  j 

“ a<fin  or  beautiful.”  If  the  word  ag'in  be  Syriac,  it  must  be  comipt.  But  can 
it  represent  the  “ owyana-wood  ” of  the  Sanskrit?  See  Benfey, Pantsch.,  zweiter 
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and  put  another  like  it  in  its  place  in  the  cleft  made  by 
the  saw.  Then  the  carpenter  went  elsewhere  on  some  business 
of  his.  Then  the  foolish  ape  sprang  up,  and  mounted  on  the 
log  like  the  carpentei',  and  turned  his  back  towards  the  cleft 
in  the  log,  and  his  face  towards  the  little  piece  of  wood,  and 
his  testicles  * hung  down  and  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  cleft  in 
the  log.  [Then  he  pulled  out  the  little  piece  of  wood,^]  but 
the  fool  forgot  to  put  another  in  its  place,  and  his  testicles 
were  caught  in  the  middle  of  the  log  that  was  being  sawed. 
Then  the  poor  wretch  fell  down  on  his  back,  smitten  (as  it 
were)  with  the  pangs  of  death,  and  his  senses  forsook  him 
from  the  violence  of  the  pain  which  came  upon  him ; and  he 
was  soundly  chastised  by  the  carpentei’,  and  suflPered  from  him 
a beating  which  was  worse  than  the  violence  of  the  pain  caused 
by  the  log  of  wood.^ 

Dimnah  says  : ‘ I have  heard  your  speech,  and  understand 
what  you  say.  But  know,  O brother,  that  not  every  one  who 
draws  nigh  unto  kings,  or  attaches  himself  unto  them,  does  so 
merely  for  the  sake  of  receiving  pay,  that  he  may  fill  his  belly; 
for  the  belly  may  be  filled  anywhere.  But  he  who  is  desirous 
of  drawing  nigh  unto  kings,  does  so  that  his  place  may  be  a 
distinguished  one ; that  his  horn  may  be  uplifted,  and  his 
estimation  raised;  his  noble  character  scrutinised,  and  his 
knowledge  examined;  that  his  friend  may  rejoice  in  him  and 
exult,  whilst  his  enemy  is  downcast  and  rent  with  anguish. 
Those  who  are  wanting  in  good  qualities,  destitute  of  virtue,® 
void  of  wisdom,  and  bereft  of  knowledge,  exult  and  rejoice 


Theil,  p.  9.  In  that  case  the  original  Arabic  form  must  have  been 

** 

gradually  corrupted  into  ,^1 . 

1 The  Syriac  explains  the  rarer  word  (gee  John  of  Ephesus, 

Eccles.  Hist.,  p.  161,  1.  4,  p.  373,  1.  3)  by  i.  e. 

2 Some  such  words  as  these  seem  to  bo  wanting  in  the  Syriac  text.  The 
Arabic  has  JjjJI  (p.  at,  1.  antepenult.).  Compare  Benfey,  Pantsch., 


zweiter  Theil,  p.  9. 

^ r<''^vAo  j , virtus,  true  manliness. 
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over  a single  crumb,  (however)  small  and  insignificant ; and 
when  they  find  one,  they  lay  hold  of  it  like  a hungry  and 
wretched  hound,  who,  when  he  finds  a bare  * bone,  that  is 
utterly  void  of  savour  or  juiciness,  (greedily)  lays  hold  of  it. 
But  he  whose  mind’s  eye  is  bright,  and  the  sense  in  whose 
brain  is  sound,  and  his  knowledge  clear,  does  not  lay  hold  of 
small  things,  nor  put  up  with  trifles,  but  studies  to  attain  to 
great  honour,  and  to  raise  himself  to  high  rank,  and  to  seat 
himself  on  an  honourable  seat ; just  as  a lion,  who  finds  a 
hare  and  seizes  it,  that  it  may  be  his  food,  as  soon  as  he  sees 
a sheep  or  a goat,  lets  go  the  hare  which  was  in  his  mouth, 
and  takes  that  (sheep  or)  goat.  Hast  thou  never  seen,  O 
brother,  the  dog,  who  fawns  upon  * a man  and  tries  to  please 
him,  and  wags  ® his  tail,  till  he  throws  to  him  a morsel  of  dry 
bread  ? And  the  elephant,  who  is  thoroughly  trained,  and 
well  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  strength,  and  knows  his  o^vn 
worth,  because  kings  ride  upon  him,  when  they  bring  him  his 
food,  will  not  touch  it  or  eat  of  it,  until  he  is  groomed  ^ by 
his  keepers,  and  his  body  is  washed  clean  of  dust,  and  he  is 


J Literally,  a white. 

2 So  I would  render  the  word  on  n no  ■~ji  ^ which  is  explained  by 
Bar  Bahlul  thus;  . i_=s  rcitrQ-Sa  m 

. <X  1 1.  Ot>Q— 

liLJl  -Qp 

a y 00 

Jc  CO  (read  rC'.li—Sh.) 

. .-aoot  — I— aog_y  *:o 

In  a poem  of  ’Ebed-Yeshua’,  pointed  out  to  me  by  Mr.  Bensly,  occur  the  words 
^ Oft  r^LnoA-QO  , the  first  of  which  has  the 


® The  word 


in  this  sense  is  wholly  unknown  to  me.  Perhaps 

it  may  be  corrupt. 

This  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the  passive  pai-ticiple  mnXtm  '-r>  , 
See  the  last  note  but  one. 
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caressed  with  kind  words.  Therefore,  he  who  lives  in  this 
world  so  as  to  please  his  Creator ; whose  position  is  high,  and 
his  horn  upraised,  and  his  honour  conspicuous ; whose  wants 
are  relieved,  and  who  can  also  relieve  his  fellows ; — this  man, 
though  he  lives  hut  a short  life,  is  reckoned  to  have  lived 
many  years.  But  he  who  ends  his  days  in  a lowly  state,  and 
whose  years  pass  away  in  distress  of  mind,  and  who  departs 
from  life  through  scantiness  of  food  and  total  want  of  luxuries, 
and  who  has  neither  enjoyed  wealth  himself,  nor  gladdened 
others  (with  it) ; — this  man,  though  his  years  be  many  and 
long,  is  called  short-lived  and  surnamed  much-sighing.  And 
they  say  of  him  who  lacks  good  things,  and  whose  pay  is 
small,  and  who  cares  for  naught  but  filling  his  belly  and  for 
sexual  gratification,  that,  though  his  days  be  many  and  the 
years  of  his  life  be  long,  yet  he  is  counted  among  the  irrational 
and  those  who  are  destitute  of  all  true  virtue.'’ 

Kalilah  says : ‘ I understand  what  thou  hast  said.  But 
examine,  my  brother,  thy  thoughts  by  the  light  of  subtle 
understanding,  and  know  that  every  man  has  his  distinct 
station;  and  when  a man  sees  his  station,  so  as  to  conduct 
himself  well  in  it  among  his  fellows,  and  his  life  does  not  pass 
away  badly  with  his  associates,  it  behoves  him  in  truth  to  hold 
fast  by  his  station,  and  not  to  go  forth  in  search  of  what  is  too 
high  for  him,  and  not  to  be  greedy  after  much,  but  to  let  his 
pay  suffice  him.  And  I see  that  we  do  not  fare  badly  in  this 
position  of  ours.”  (De  Sacy,  p.  1.  1.) 


»CT3Qa4J 


( A-  ) 

^KlTia  olo  .*  »cnoH3jA  Au*.3  ma 
^Cn*3tl-ML.>.’!  K'ii-X-3  OoA  •C.'U  .*  CoA\.S-iJ»  >X3 

KlXo  . coiaa  j30^  f^lo  . cn^^o.ia 

. mA\.t  iii.tKr^  col  ^jO-^-fiOJO  r<"r<l«.^Qf) 

Aur^Xia  As  : t<'sco  kVmCv 

. oql-3 

* Read  ? 


( " ) 

ca\  . r^.AVral  o^K'.va 

. cox^  A^r<'  ^Vk^ore'  cna  Axxjj^xsg  . cmJ3oio^ 

.^kA^^vsgo  . )CnCLXgcXka  ^ r^j^ooc^ufio-xgi 
, r^i^cui^i^n  rdbsa  .Tks  ^i*\Avsgo  ^ cnxn.x.a^ 

cmoisA.i  r<lxg-&  r<lJCT3  r<L’3n\.s-3  ocn 

r<!xa>i^^vxgo  cn^u^o.'l  r<*.t.\.v^^Jsgo  i <^V- 
Atoi^o  : cn^cxoxiAo  r^lwoiivxgo  cpvL>r<'  ,x.i%&vsgcv 
r^'io^t  r<ljL»  r<!:koo  .*  >cnoi.?»  ^ah\  ocn 

ocno  . Klkjj.i  ,ax>jAo3  r^h\r^  % ^(V)  rCLjiL  . 
rtLuoi  A^a.nLts.30  : cn^vxn^  paAjLsn  k'^clL^xa.i 

d^0-0-ki^30  t<!40W50  ^ ^O^AJLsO  . »COCUJL 

k'.vm  K'’i^a.v.3  r<llo  *.cni:=go-x.  ^ r<'&\ia\^ 

>cpcLu.  ^..J^jl.^30  r^co  ••  ».Tm  rciH-»»n^  r<lAa 

rC'iuj^pC'^  >^^300  . K'iaAxin  K'^X^CU  K'i^  *.  ^Jjl*^V330 
^ ^-LflQAi.t  rdXkK'  A^  ^ijMK'o  . r<lxik^x33 

f<Ar^  Kli-i  Kilo  . cnlxkiinAK*  (fol.  5 d)  ^'icc^to 

^K*  k!^ft)  . co.\oo\  gi\*ai.T.*wlo  cnfioig  Aoxg.i 

KlV  Asa  Kll  >cnojLM.i  KliJLx.  ^JjLkdvsso  tcnoxno^ 
. orAAg  i^K'  . .JXkiA  K'iukAo  orAg  ^.lo  Klisadxsg 
; <A^ST.»\sal  k^K'^^a  r^K*  .A\'Ua3K'.l  ^.'Cnl  ^lAoJtoK' 
liojLoi^  col  ^K*  ,T\\^\.i  .j^no  : Kli «.\^n  Kliocn  .'ua 
i3.*«lo3  AuK*s^^.i  cnlukonl  *z:>K'  r^vu  .va>o  . K'^o.i 


2 Read  iArg-30  ? 

Read  iAgl^XfloK'  ? 


‘ MS.  cnJI.VJa  • 


( » ) 

even  r^^TA:i 

cndx^o.i  •x.T^^^.i  A^  .*  •ai-a^.'t 
cn^OTr^M  . coAxag-ULlgi  enJO^ 

.j^o.TJO  r<Lsq.,»i  ca-=9  rc'.'Vaxl.l  . cniv^.v*  r^-n-a^^o 
^ ^^  1 Off  » . (<'iA^^o  r<V<li£o  v^n-^^vjo 

. ^ .*  r^ivAo  ^ >£k«*'^0  . rC'i^va^ 

.TM  rc'iiv^  ^xM^^i^oso  ^ >4jAxmo 

. coa  ^ilfla'sa.MJSs  orA  tx\'x.'S3  .V^cv  . r<*\;.»^Q  r<’‘io^t 
jjL-^,y.rc^.t  rcLas.t  . KlnX^  v^r^ 

r<'A>or^axJlcp  03  \ ^ ^ ji  » *\.cir).i  . r<'icv-ij  rtlJajJ^A 
r<''V>oa-3i  ^so  r<llr<'  . o3_a  ^^«v»  **i  ^t»gi  K'i^0-1-*CD.10 
: oi— x>Q..rra.a.i  rnlJctcD  poAjjo  : ooA\ciz.c\t^i  r^u.:^ 
r^o  . K'^T<^v=3  •glAnSq  cniuw.’V*  rdx.%Jt.O 

^T_aAua3  kAk'  . pg*A\  \ 1 >»  *gal  i -i  i.ttusq 
»a^c\  . Klasi  r<'Tiixr<A 

r<lajir<'  ja^t  ?a:i  . T^ixinT.  p^xOoievA  Ai^ 

. co^i-a  I Off  r<'aq3A\  (fol.  5 a)  »cn.i  .*  oti_a  ^ Oft  rai-uswo 

rdajir^  *:  rc'v:^  oK'  : rd-tnl  pc'wm  ^ 

oK*  f<'v*»  rdl  OfV  . »cb  rt'v^  Anx.o  *.  oi^O^a.l 
. oA  i-^Jc-o  .z-lrdl  r^LfiffCuaoas.i  r^aA^  ~ 

X-M  r<Ltcu^^  oA  r^L^ai.'i  rcla^x-x.  onajcv.i 

,5aa<\*g]o  KLi^Qjia  vX.'ix^.l  rcAx^o  . r<lxiau 
: cn^  ^OjjixajA  «x..icvAue_a30  . onixi  r<A^  ^cuiraxa 


' Read  ? 

2 Read  r<!tn A ? or  T<’V-X.  ? 


( ) 


»cn^V-4>a  . (fol.  4 a)  xm 

>cncui3^.1  r<llVMr^  ><*Qflin\  yoa-io  • rt^aam 
o(^  K'y^  Kbcn  . r^<^oJL^ 

^ . Ktoco  r^ai_o 

Xjj  KllftOoin  crA  r<'oaa  ■i.aa.i.’t  ocn  r<!Qaio:s 

r<Lai_»>r^  ^r<Lfloo  fg^y » t.  h\.x^Or^ 

^.V>CD  . OCD  r^i-gQ-l-n  cn^  crA  r<lJM.*i.i  cn^x^O.yn 
^ykCD  . cn^cta^  ^ K'.Tuia  K'^^ao.A  Atr^  ocn 
CD^cvSQ.ya  r^aatp  A:^  .^x^io  r^LtAx.  ocn 
. r^fioxo.!  pen  rc'j.OQ  \ ;;&rtA  cn^j4  "pspCi  ocn 
\ rtlagofl.i.n  A-sucoA  tcncL^re'o 

»cng.*fcy.n  A\_i^or<'  »cno.AJaa_»*Jsn  ^cn-k^'i^  >^\_a^o 
r^XxBo  f<lxA^o  . r^Oflin.i  rg'j.OQ.l  ocn  Avx^rna  >i^‘o 
^cnui^':^  »T  T »^t<*o  . kCncu^Lu  rda i-wre' 

. Kben  ocn  r<lflaxa.t  cnA\-^^ai^  tcncixJua 

cnA  ^i.u.aa  .yx  ^K'i^uxLayjp  A^  r<Lk0.i  ocn  ^y»cn 
r^io^  ^ . caJLSn  Ao^ult^  crxJocno  . K'A)0::^.'|  r<lVaM 
. T<Xti..a.^0Q.a3  ry'i^  ^ Aano  . oa^.y^i  r<!ar^.i 
GTXAr<!-a:i  r<'teu:^  ^ ^.i  t ci  ry'i^cux^  orxLSn  ,^\ao 
^ Auxsojc.  . cniaxk.i  ysisK’  (fol.  4 b)  . r^floxa.-i 

oA.i  . or^'  v^.to  . A»y»t<'.i  ^.yaA  AAgliutorC'o 

i^orA  r<'<&\xa()\xn  AuAOrc'  . .y^  .^ip^vsn.n  Ag 

AA^'sq  . .1Q.»jl\.3  erxiaoig  cn^viX&o^r<'  AajA.l  A^ 


' The  word  is  repeated  in  the  MS. 


2 For 


U 


VOL.  Vll. — [new  series.] 


2 


( ™ ) 


rCLijr^o  . . K'Hotj  >4-^ 

. era  \.t.V.%  r<'aa3  K'i—a A\_2>3  »__ocra_A_2»3  i ty  . oocn 
(fol.  3 h)  oocn  ^A^jl^o  .cral^.t  Kll'Vwrc'o 

. oocn  ^-«_x.i.T-m  r<*A\.*3n .%■»,-)  ^ut.^orc'  i . ~i 
yi\.i.  r<llo  . craT.<M  ^ocn  r<L\.Si>  craA.=Q_».1o 

. re'i^o:3CUj&U3  r^tocn  ,oq^*?3  Kilo  . cnixxifi^Kll  Klocn 


- m\  .\ «s.\  crausoti  i^K'.  cnivA  Kben  ^.lo^vj^-sn  kAo 
. 'i^u^  K^u^O.t  K*.t..iJL.r>.i  .•  Kl.^.\.rs>i.l  craA  rdlrc'  K'v-i* 
^nK's  ^ocn  r^-r^o  . AnT.K*  kA  K^^kA  ciLi^o 

Kll^cn  K'.v»k'  a ^*73 

K 


K^\^i-A A\-sa  r^o  :i 


Kli-SoA  Ai-iKo  . craLiL^  cral  v^aK  . )CnoTjl2w 
^ cA.i  . K^o_r^  K'.ico  v^K'.i  A_2k.  ^jK  Ardi-Sn 
^ >».T.,»  O-Ao  *.  <^S^oicU3kJ3o 

KLuLiAa  rdrA^i  cra-s^-i^v^o  ’ AuKla.!^ 

A «wi  rd»0-at  KctAk'  ^ KlxJaoioAx  .ta  •.  i *ti  i o 
_ o ^ Qjm  ^ kAo  . ^Aa.n.,*g3 

Kiuifc.n-»  A ^ Q -i  n 7 irt  . rd^A-sai  KLa’i-s.O-jag 

cn  ^AuIK  ^o^  tdAo  . cn^uiLrA^i 
^lo  . ...c^K'  vs^  *Aj.  rdlK*  . crain_iw  ^^^oAAsoJi 
kAs  .\i.^4v=?30  *a-.rdlAv^  ^K 

vyi.’VSsa  .o^K  craA».i  KL»ioKA>  ^sa  rdAo  . oral  rdsa.i 


. crxA.^73-ai  cra.1  i-SOrd  . KL^CV-nA  v\i.lK'.l  ^.T-^  cral 


^*Vj;p3K  . craAA^  i-satx'  . crurcA^  Kiocn  K^l.?\  »Ko 


Read  ^Xiijiiusn  ? 


( ) 

r<'T2L^  . 4^c\  pdlA^  C\cru3 

. rcf_u\  ps  even  re'icvAvA  tcnOAfioK'  aa^cv  cn^aj^.i 
>^ir<'cv  . K'ivACV.va  ms>  r<'icvAA  ocb  r<'i^r<'iiv  crm.rii,cv 
. cn^Acv^:^  Auj Avan  .'i^  . >cno.'saA^  ^:an  ,i4j  cu.sq-^ 

cni&uaA  r^cvenev  . cni^ua  am  r<*.aa-ui-s.  ycncvAscvJcv 
■iA\=  Atrfev  »cra3  even  (iur^n  .r^^neu.i 

^T>cno  . re'i^ev.aa  cna  K'^ev^.1  . K'i\j<'Av 

A^o  A Ac  At\n  K'.i^ev  Aojj^r<' (fol.  3 a)  even  r<'ievAv 
. ,^iiy ev  .QaiTtwo  >cDcbn 

. (^''K^ev.'Vn  ms  r<ll=3\  .1^0 

cmioA  yxap  ^.T>cn  . cn&uA^  >te*?3ev  . A^a^ev 

cnAn--)  .n_^tr<'ev  . ."i.l  r<*-s.^^  r<L^ir^-a 


o^r<'.l  .Tm  r<j^r<'  K’iua^  >ou  r<'ocn  Av«r<'ev  . Aur^Li^ 
K'iaivanev  . r<'<ivu^  rc'i^cv^LM  ^crAewn  KlAan  rc'evcn 

^h\ol»»  cnao^  relcvcn  hur^a  . enVAooK*  r<'evco 
. cn-Z-^J-a  K'oen  i^^u>  r^ir<'  evenev  . ,sa 

cnjc.9v->  ^ev.^:^  ^an  K'oen  r»f*  y m ^oi-aaev 

. Kbcn  « ^ ^re'M  relA-sna  r<Llev  neben  n.a.’L 

:^cv  . rc'evcn  i-t.*ai.\^  cA  on^v^.'ua 

r^.l  AA^  . K'Ausi  PC'Av^.i  Aj*s  aen  K'ieviv.i  crAoA 
t<lAev  . r^\.n  r<Licp  w^r<'  .ao^  cnA  Kbcn  ,Sii.*ai  t. 
.r^icv.j.'i  KlAev  . cnA  K'even  t<'v«  K'ievAv  «aev^ 

. rc'evcn  mail  K’ivAev.'i  ^ms  iivAev  . cnaAi  Kla^evt 
cnAuvz-ao-a  evocnev  . ooAan  ja.w'iK'  r^Ao  . i 
r<li^cLan  t-i-3  cnAvcvaLan.i  r^^i^xaa  ^ix^ar^ 


( ) 

r<l<\ij^va>3Q  : ^KIi-sOm  -^iAAvsg  rdio 

v^K'  cni^  r^tocna  : ^u>rdX-2k_l  r^^^rS's  axj3a.s„3 
,j»0'i.a>A^\.'5ia  . >1.1:^  T<LLi3  r<Lll  K'^-^AxiiO 
OT.-3.\.r»  or<'  . rt'aop  r<lJ H.4J rdl  oK*  . :vAr^  .ToneLsa 
r<'.T»^^  r<L:33.to  . »x.rdA 
.v^o  . otA  Aun:'  r<lln^s?3  .«u»  kAo  »CT3Cu\.SJ^ 

>A\2«r<'  Av.K'  . r^x»^^Sis  (fol.  2 b)  r^LcHx 

rtA.io  >cncv»  oni^  r<'iuh.'io^  cna 

^ ocn  rc'x*^^  ^\Qdruz^l  ^K'o  . K'oda 

^03  T.  i..°>Q  . K’Avj^ioAl  ^J5>3  Or^  t<ljL.T.\^ 

r^J-^OD  . r<l=]0-x..i  r^Moi  ._ocn\ 

K^oiioo  .jaa^iA^K'  KlA.i  dctA 

. >cncuiB.l  rdasHcrA  K'Axccb  ,vi  . hur^ilBoaM 

^.ocoarjK'.i  rd^Vaa  a\,‘an  003  '>o3CVAs  ^.T*03 

cuclmo  K'AiQ.i.Si •sa^vt^o  orA  ca^irc'o 

r<*  .T.i.T.n  03T^  ^V-ijO  . t<*A>oi  iTA.i  onA 

r^ijoAvaa.l  nfh\  1 1 <s\  f^.iio  K''i^io^K’AA.”»  KlMior<^ 
K'.im  K'l^oria  on:ta:k..io  ooa  t=l^o  . rclo^'sa 
. r<l>i-a9  r^  l.t.QT)  ^u^oK' . r<'r<lA^^  r<llA^  0x0  rc'oos 
cn\  0003  rc'.iM  rc'^V^^  oaai:^  r^oo3  ^Kb 

. coavuL  Kbo3  K'ioAviw  *^^ocol»  :u»  . ^^Ho^ 


A 


£k-x.r^  oiaiAX.  ^.T->03  . oxav-l-a  r<llVMr<b 


* A later  hand  has  altered  this  'word  into  » 030.1*3  . 

3 Read  rC'At 00^:33 ducjaa.l  ? 3 The  MS.  has  »JU3  • 


( •=»  ) 

^co  ^ .TM.i  . r^'vuK'  rcLiiit  t^.vr»i 
. cD^ct^i4Ax.c\  r^o\J93 

r^Jsis^Q  ndrXkLa  r^vi^r^ 

. (^'iwr^  ^.1  ^cn  . rw^Uw.*)  ’3i\.A  r<'.lOI 

. oria:it  ^ r^osa^  jlxqa.  o^t<*  .*U» 

r^h\j\h\  (fol.  2 a)  . cnh\xsAs.h\  ^oix^x. 

»ao^  K*  i.Sii,->io  . co^UMJUjua.i  r^aojiciA  ^.n 

. k^ia  tn.*a  Aa.1  r^^uo.it  . -a  /ya  .lA..n  r<'ivj40^ 
^ ocm^UfcO’ir^  ^cna.'i  . r^lAki^.i  r<'^oiiJ3ajj.’l  rdAosQ 
Aj3a.w  rdl  rdikAir^  ^cn.'t  . crL>c\i.3\  jjlU93 

«d  .TuA  or<' . »cpQ..0tt-f?i-i3  Av-i.a 

. co^cxflo.t  r<l^jaal  rtllo  . coi^o:^  ^ r<iariK^ 

oqp  coi^(^  Aa.o  : «zAA»  r<l\  ^ ocoiK'o 

irdo  jjoi^  rdA  : coAk.i  t^A  .A^r^sao  : t^oa.a 

. i*'  \ ^ \ n yty>  T«  rdA.no  . Mon^\sa 

mXiuA  .Aui&sao  ^ . *x.r<A  f<lio\M  r^.no 

• ^u»r<^fla.«Aano  ^UkrdJOca.sao  ^Ukfdjjui-io  ^ ^r<Lulo 
^u^oK'  r<'.T».n^  r<l:a.n  . >cnoA:^  AJaooda  r<lA  ^XMO 
^uiAOr<'  K^no-N.  v^^r<'  cn-l^  An^vjLSa.n.n  . rdAjjCVA 
rddi>o!L4jL^  oA^  rd.noD  poA.o  . nrdrd  ^2a  jjTA.n  rdu^ 
Kilo  . TiA.t.  ^ \ t *?3  . CQJL»  rdLcdrucAa.n 

r^o  : ..nA^^os  ^rda.nt  rdAo  jiai\^h\S9a  ^rdAo 

rdn.Mt.  K'n^Oj^.n  col.vsK'  pa^  : n.Va^VSa  ^rdJrdA 
. rdAs.vlA^  ^ K'^T  I no  rdo.nt  ^.n 


' Read  iA*0  ? 


rdaH-z.  ^\i3^VA  K'oqIk'.I 
.r^l3ij[jujA  ,ny:an.i  coi3a*.io  orAA^i 


’)oicD.’t3f<'.i  . pc'ioA^a  KliK's  r<'Au^jt.A\ 

r^jLkio  T<^  *aai‘i»  . ^r<jJLs3  ^i.irtLlA  i^K'  o.vJod.’I 
K'*ia^  . >1  r<'cvij  . rdaoxajj.n 

rc'ia^  ,T.^.l  . Avi^or^ 

r^A\CUCvr<'o  rd^ii>  ^UAOK' 

i-33r<'  . CL^^cnAir<’  rt'A^Ojaua.TA-^jao  K'A^i<Lu39  A^ol 
Av1a3  ix'va^  A^  .lA  : KlAQQfl\^  i°>  ^K'i.'U 

. «^_c^A^o_Mr^-A  .T.^T.  r<Ll_a_wrd-3a  r<L»ar^ 

K'oco.’i  r^^vsaa  . .^cnA^OjortiA  rc'i^aaao 

. ."U*  AvaiI^  KATnAx^n  r^XM  re'AuJ^a 

. r<*!iV‘i  cnA  ocvcnct  . ict^va  relAl  r<'iAxOJ^  rc'ocn  nl.ifi.'i 
•^coA^  cut4*  • r<'Axa3aA^:i  rc'AvMOxaoA  cuA^.i  Klaao 
r^_lo  . •....c^asK'.-i  t<Lx.i.x.n  oi.vaaaA  .'i_»x-^r<' 
jaoArt'  «^cp03r<'  ^x»m  . oi.Ta.3aA  t<iAt<'  . a t \yx\ 
*fi0V^Ax_33  oAure*  p<r.3a\s.n.l  JLt  . i^K'  .it 
’.  ^A^’i.iAvjaa  r<lA  ^-xAcn  .’uto  . K!jH-T.o.flo  K’AAA^ 

> Eead  ^icn.Vanr'.t.l  ? ® Read  rtlAiA  33  ? 

® The  scribe  left  a blank  space,  in  wbicb  a later  band  has  inserted  this  vrord. 
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OF 

THE  FIFTY-FIEST 

ANNIVERSAEY  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY, 
Meld  on  the  19>th  of  May,  1874, 
MAJOR-GENERAL  SIR  HENRY  C.  RAWLINSON,  K.C.B. 

DIRECTOH,  IN  THE  CHAIR. 


The  following  Report  was  read  by  the  Secretary : — 

In  the  Report  presented  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting — the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Society — the  Council  naturally 
allowed  themselves  a wider  range  than  usual  by  taking  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  work  done  by  this  institution  since 
its  establishment ; at  the  same  time  sketching  the  pro- 
gress of  Eastern  research  during  the  last  fifty  years.  In 
now  resuming  the  humbler  task  of  briefly  surveying  the 
more  important  results  in  Oriental  literary  and  archaeological 
inquiry  since  their  last  annual  review,  they  are  gratified  to  be 
able  to  state  that,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Literary 
Society  of  Madras,  a praiseworthy  activity  has  been  displayed 
by  the  institutions  connected  with  this  Society. 

Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. — The  parent  Society  at  Calcutta 
has,  as  usual,  contributed  an  ample  share  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  various  fields  of  Oriental  research ; thanks  to  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  Government  of  India,  to  the  ability  and  zeal 
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of  many  of  the  members  of  that  institution,  and  to  the  un- 
rivalled facilities  it  enjoys  for  obtaining  new  materials  of 
literary  and  antiquarian  interest.  Among  the  numerous 
original  papers  in  its  Journal,  the  excellent  contributions  of 
the  learned  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Dr.  H. 
Blochnann,  deserve  especially  to  be  mentioned;  viz.  his 
essay  on  “ Koch  Bihar  and  Asam  in  tlie  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,”  and  two  papers  by  him  “ On  the  Geography 
and  History  of  Bengal.”  Scarcely  less  valuable  are  Mr. 
A.  M.  Broadlei/s  detailed  descriptions  of  the  Buddhistic 
remains  in  Bihar ; Sir  Arthur  Phayres  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Pegu,  chiefly  based  on  the  narrative  of  a Buddhist  monk, 
written  in  the  Mun  language ; and  Bahu  Rajendralala  Mitra's 
papers  on  the  consumption  of  Beef  and  Spirituous  Liquors 
in  Ancient  India. 

Branch  Societies. — A number  of  the  Journal  of  the  Bombay 
Branch,  which  has  been  recently  received,  contains  some  valu- 
able achseological  contributions  by  Prof.  R.  G.  Bhandarkar 
and  Dr.  Bhau  Ddji,  consisting  of  copies  and  translations  of 
ancient  inscriptions.  The  former  scholar  has  also  contributed 
to  it  a paper  on  the  Mahdhhdratam,  which  contains  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  evidence  found  in  Sanskrit  works 
regarding  the  age  of  that  epic ; whilst  Dr.  Bhau  has  also  given 
an  analysis  of  the  Harsha-charitam  of  the  poet  Bdna,  from  the 
first  complete  MS.  which  a former  pandit  of  his  has  had  the 
good  fortune  to  discover  in  Kashmir.  It  had  been  hitherto 
supposed  that  the  writer  did  not  live  to  finish  this  work  ; but 
the  copy  now  brought  to  light  shows  it  to  be  complete  in 
eight  books.  Mr.  Vishoanath  N.  Mandlik  has  given,  in  the 
same  number,  an  account  of  the  shrine  of  Mahabalesvara,  on 
the  Sahyadri  mountain  near  the  source  of  the  river  Krishna, 
together  with  a legendary  text  on  the  origin  and  history  of 
that  temple,  forming  part  of  the  Skandapurana.  On  the 
authority  of  the  Prabandhakosha,  the  work  of  the  Jain 
Rdjasekharasiiri,  containing  biographical  notices  of  twenty- 
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four  celebrated  men,  which  Dr.  O.  Bilhler  has  lately  acquired 
for  the  Government  of  Bombay,  that  scholar  discusses  the 
age  of  the  Naishadha-charitam  of  Sri-Harsha.  The  coU' 
elusion  at  which  he  arrives  is,  that  the  work  was  composed 
between  a.d.  1163  and  1174.  Some  further  discussion  re- 
garding the  date  of  this  writer  has  since  taken  place,  with 
reference  to  Dr.  Biihler’s  paper,  in  the  Indian  Antiquary. 

The  last  number  (No.  vi.  of  the  New  Series)  of  the  Journal 
of  the  North  China  Branch  is  also  full  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information  on  subjects  connected  with  the  history 
and  geography,  the  manners  and  literature,  of  China.  Of 
especial  interest  are  the  contributions  of  Mr.  E.  ./.  Eitel,  on 
the  fabulous  source  of  the  Hoangho,  which  the  Buddhists 
believe  to  spring  from  a Himalayan  lake ; of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Mayers,  on  the  Chinese  God  of  Literature ; of  Mr.  K.  Himly, 
on  the  Chinese  game  of  chess ; the  Journals  of  Mr.  J. 
Markham  and  Dr.  S.  IF.  Williams  ; and  a retrospect,  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Canny,  of  events  in  China  and  Japan  during  the  years 
1869  and  1870. 

The  establishment  of  two  similar  associations  in  Japan, 
viz.  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan  at  Yokohama,  and  the 
German  Asiatic  Society  at  Yedo,  must  be  a gratifying 
event  to  all  who  wish  for  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  institutions  of  that  curious  country.  Many  of  them 
are  now  rapidly  passing  away  before  the  influx  of  Western 
ideas  and  customs  ; and  the  knowledge  of  them  can  only  be 
preserved  by  such  researches  as  will  be  encouraged  by  these 
institutions. 

The  Journal  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  for  1872  also  contains 
some  very  valuable  contributions ; among  which  deserve 
especial  notice  a paper  by  Mr.  L.  de  Soyza  on  Sinhalese 
proverbs ; and  one  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids  on  a Vaishnava 
inscription  of  the  eighth  century  from  the  extreme  South  of 
Ceylon,  accompanied  by  the  Pali  text  and  a translation  of  the 
forty-ninth  chapter  of  the  Mahavamsa. 
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Archeological  Surveys. — Ceylon. — The  Council  trust 
that  the  archaeological  survey  of  the  island  will  at  last  be 
taken  in  hand  energetically.  Some  papers  recently  submitted 
to  our  Society  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids — one  of  which  appears  in 
the  Number  of  our  Journal  now  lying  on  the  table,  containing 
copies  and  translations  of  three  inscriptions  in  the  Elu  or 
ancient  Sinhalese  language — show  that  the  exploration  of  the 
archaeological  and  literary  remains  of  Ceylon  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  throw  much  light,  as  well  on  some  dark 
chapters  of  the  history,  as  on  the  comparative  philology  of 
the  Aryan  vernaculars  of  India.  Of  a fine  set  of  photographs 
of  Ceylon  ruins  taken  some  years  ago  for  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment by  the  late  Mr.  Lawton,  it  seems  that  unfortunately 
only  two  copies  are  now  in  existence.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  negatives  of  them  have  not  been  destroyed,  and  that  the 
collection  may  yet  be  made  accessible  to  the  public,  accom- 
panied by  such  drawings,  plans,  and  descriptions  as  can  alone 
render  such  photographs  of  scientific  value. 

Java. — In  their  last  Report  the  Council  drew  attention  to 
a splendid  collection  of  upwards  of  300  photographs  of  an- 
tiquities of  Java  executed  by  order  of  the  Dutch  Government, 
of  which  a copy  was  presented  to  our  Society,  and  exhibited 
at  the  Annual  Meeting.  They  are  now  happy  to  state  that, 
thanks  to  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  same  Government, 
a still  more  magnificent  work  has  since  been  brought  out, 
and  a copy  of  this  also  has  been  munificently  presented  to  the 
Society.  This  publication  consists  of  eight  volumes  of  litho- 
graphed drawings  of  the  sculptures  of  the  famous  dagoba 
known  by  the  name  of  Boro-Boedoer,  executed  chiefly  by 
Heer  F.  C.  Wilsen.  They  are  accompanied  by  a volume  of 
excellent  descriptive  and  explanatory  letterpress,  edited  by 
Dr.  C.  Leemans,  from  reports  by  Heeren  Wilsen  and  Brumund. 

N.  India. — The  results  of  the  archaeological  survey  of 
Northern  India  by  General  A.  Cunningham  and  his  two  as- 
sistants, Messrs.  Beglar  and  Carlleyle,  during  1871-2,  have. 
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the  Council  are  glad  to  observe,  recently  been  published. 
The  operations  of  that  season  were  carried  on  in  the  chief 
places  of  archaeological  interest  in  the  North-West  Provinces 
and  Behar,  divided  for  that  purpose  into  three  sections. 
The  principal  ancient  sites  visited  and  reported  upon  in  this 
volume  by  the  General  himself  are  Mathura,  Buddha  Gaya, 
and  Gaya.  These  reports  also  add  a number  of  new  inscriptions 
and  revised  copies  of  others  already  known.  The  General  men- 
tions that  he  also  paid  visits  to  Sunargaon,  the  ancient  capital 
of  Eastern  Bengal ; to  Bikrampur,  the  place  of  residence  of  the 
Sena  Eajas  of  Bengal  after  the  Muhammadan  occupation,  and 
to  Gaur ; and  that  he  has  had  plans  made  of  the  tombs  and 
masjids  of  the  Delhi  and  Jaunpur  kings,  and  collected  fresh 
inscriptions  at  these  places.  General  Cunningham  has  thus  ac- 
quired, as  he  informs  the  Government  of  India  in  a postscript 
to  his  report,  a large  mass  of  materials  for  the  illustration  of 
the  Muhammadan  architecture  of  Delhi  and  Jaunpur.  The 
Muhammadan  inscriptions  will  be  made  over  by  him  to  Dr. 
Blochmann,  who  has  offered  to  translate  them ; whilst  those 
in  Sanskrit  from  Magadha  will  also  be  rendered  into  English 
by  Babu  Pratapa  Chandra  Ghosha,  for  the  illustration  of  the 
Hindu  history  of  Eastern  Bengal. 

W.  India. — After  the  remarks  in  the  last  Report,  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  members  to  learn  that  Mr.  James 
Burgess  has  since  been  appointed  Archaeological  Surveyor  of 
Western  India.  It  is  understood  that  that  gentleman  is  at 
present  engaged  in  exploring  Dharwar.  His  attention  has 
been  particularly  directed  to  the  Jaina  temples  of  Belgaon 
and  Aiwulli,  and  the  little  known  series  of  cave  temples  at 
Badami ; and  it  may  be  confidently  hoped,  from  Mr.  Burgess’s 
experience  as  an  archaeologist,  that  his  operations  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  important  results. 

Indian  History  and  Archceology. — Meanwhile  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  edited  by  the  same  gentleman,  has  lost  nothing 
of  its  vigour  and  usefulness  as  a channel  of  publicity  for 
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the  most  varied  information  on  subjects  of  historical,  literary, 
and  antiquarian  interest.  Discussions  such  as  those  lately 
carried  on  in  its  columns  by  Professors  R.  G.  Bhandarkar 
and  A.  Weber,  Drs.  G.  B'uhler,  J.  Muir,  and  A.  Burnell, 
Mr.  Telang  and  others,  on  various  points  of  Sanskrit  and 
Prakrit  languages  and  literature,  and  its  numerous  com- 
munications on  archseological  matters,  and  of  copies  and 
translations  of  inscriptions,  ought  to  secure  to  this  periodical 
a hearty  support  from  Orientalists.  It  is,  therefore,  satis- 
factory to  learn  that  the  India  Office  has  liberally  granted 
to  Mr.  Burgess  the  sum  of  £50  annually  for  a certain 
number  of  years-,  for  the  execution  of  plates  to  illustrate  the 
archseological  papers  in  his  journal. 

The  publication  of  Colonel  W.  E.  Marshall’s  investigations 
into  the  physical  peculiarities,  the  manners  and  institutions 
of  the  Todas  in  the  Nilgiris,  forms  a very  welcome  addition 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  India ; enhanced  as 
it  is  by  excellent  autotype  plates  and  by  a sketch  of  the  Toda 
grammar  by  the  well-known  Tamil  scholar.  Dr.  G.  U.  Pope. 
In  his  labours  Colonel  Marshall  was  greatly  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Metz,  of  the  Basel  Missionary  Society,  who  had 
spent  upwards  of  twenty  years  among  the  primitive  tribes  of 
the  Nilgiris,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his  knowledge  of 
Dravidian  dialects,  was  the  only  European  able  to  speak  the 
Toda  tongue.  In  an  appendix  the  latter  scholar  has  given  a 
vocabulary  of  Toda  words. 

Two  other  works — Colonel  E.  T.  Ballon’s  “ Descriptive 
Ethnology  of  Bengal,”  illustrated  by  lithographs  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  Dr.  B.  Simpson,  and  published  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Government  of  Bengal ; and  the  Rev.  M.  A. 
Sherring’s  “ Tribes  and  Castes  as  represented  in  Benares,” 
— contain  a mass  of  useful  facts  for  ethnological  students,  who 
must  also  have  welcomed  two  additional  volumes  of  the 
“People  of  India,”  by  Dr.  F.  Watson  and  Sir  J.  IF.  Kaye. 

The  liberal  support  accorded  by  the  Court  of  Directors  and 
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the  Indian  Government  to  the  former  volumes  of  Sir  H.  M. 
Elliot’s  “History  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians,” 
ably  edited  by  Professor  /.  Doivson,  has  been  deservedly  ex- 
tended to  the  fifth  volume,  which  contains  a translation  of 
the  Tabakat-i  Akbari,  and  extracts  from  the  Tarikh-i  Alfi  and 
the  Muntakhabu-t  Tawarikh,  dealing  with  the  interesting 
reign  of  Akbar  the  Great. 

The  Rev.  E.  Doivnes,  of  Peshawer,  has  lately  published  a 
pamphlet  giving  some  account  of  the  customs,  language,  and 
country  of  that  little-known  tribe,  the  Siah-Posh  Kafirs. 
At  recent  meetings  of  the  Society  Dr.  G.  W.  Leitner,  of 
Lahore,  has  also  given  an  account  of  the  numerous  materials 
collected  by  him  on  a tour  among  other  tribes  beyond  the 
north-west  frontier  of  the  Punjaub ; further  details  of  which 
are  given  in  an  additional  part  of  his  Dard  Studies.  A col- 
lection of  coins,  pieces  of  sculpture,  and  various  other  objects 
of  art,  made  by  the  same  scholar,  are  now  exhibited  by  him 
in  the  International  Exhibition. 

An  interesting  and  useful  account  of  the  development  of 
the  Hindu  creeds  has  been  published  by  the  Rev.  P.  Wurm. 
Of  new  editions  of  important  works  on  the  history  and 
architecture  of  India,  those  deserving  of  especial  notice  are 
vol.  ii.  of  Professor  Lassen’s  “ Indische  Alterthumskunde,” 
and  Mr.  James  Fergusson’s  “Tree  and  Serpent  Worship.” 

Sanskrit  Manuscripts, — The  examination  of  the  collections  of 
MSS.  in  private  and  public  libraries,  carried  on  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  of  India,  has  been  continued  with  laudable 
energy.  The  result  of  Dr.  G.  Biihler’ s\J)oouvs  in  Guzerat  have 
been  made  known  in  three  additional  numbers  (Nos.  2 to  4)  of 
his  “ Catalogue  of  Sanskrit  MSS.,”  embracing  the  several 
departments  of  classical  Sanskrit  literature.  From  reports 
and  occasional  notes  published  by  that  scholar  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary,  it  appears  that  he  is  now  chiefiy  devoting  his 
attention  to  Jaina  literature,  written  in  one  of  the  Prakrits  or 
popular  dialects.  Copies  of  several  highly  important  works 
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for  the  study  of  these  dialects  have  lately  been  discovered 
by  him  and  purchased  for  the  Bombay  Government.  Dr. 
Buhlers  examination  of  the  Jaina  libraries  of  Rajputana  has 
also  yielded  some  unexpected  results  by  the  discovery  of  a 
number  of  ancient  palm-leaf  MSS.  of  very  rare,  and  partly 
hitherto  unknown,  Sanskrit  works.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that,  if  that  scholar,  who  must  by  this  time  have  acquired  a 
large  experience  in  dealing  with  possessors  of  libraries,  were 
to  be  commissioned  by  Government  to  extend  his  researches 
to  the  Punjaub  and  North-west  Provinces,  results,  not  less 
important  than  those  already  obtained,  would  amply  repay 
his  labours. 

Bdhu  Rdjendraldla  Mitra  has  also  issued  three  more  parts 
(Nos.  iv.-vi.)  of  his  “ Notices  of  Sanskrit  MSS.”  in  the 
Bengal  Presidency,  which,  when  complete,  will,  together  with 
the  already  published  catalogues  of  the  Benares  and  Calcutta 
libraries,  afford  a tolerably  complete  view  of  the  MSS.  in  that 
part  of  India.  The  same  scholar  has  also  edited  a catalogue 
of  Sanskrit  MSS.  existing  in  Oudh,  prepared  by  Mr.  C. 
Browning  and  Pandit  Demprasdda. 

Oriental  Languages. — Sanskrit. — The  series  of  Oriental 
Texts  published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  under  the 
name  of  Bibliotheca  Indica,  has  received  the  following  ad- 
ditions of  Sanskrit  works  during  the  last  two  years : 

Tdndya-Brdhmana,  with  Sayana’s  Comment.  Edited  by 
Bdbu  Rdjendraldla  Mitra.  Fasci.  17  and  18. 

Taittiriya- Prdtisdkhya,  with  the  Tribhdshyaratna.  Edited 
by  the  same.  Fasci.  ii.,  iii. 

Agni  Purdna.  Edited  by  the  same.  Fasci.  1-4. 

Gopatha-Brdhmana.  Edited  by  the  same.  Fasci.  1 and  2. 

Srauta-sutra  of  Kdtydyana,  with  Agnisvdmin' s commentary. 
Edited  by  Anandachandra  Vdgisa.  Ease.  9. 

Samhitd  of  the  Black  Yajurveda,  with  Madhava’s  com- 
mentary. Edited  by  Malmachandra  Nydyaratna. 
Fasci.  24-26. 
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Atharvana-Upaniskad,  with  commentary  of  Narayana. 
Edited  by  Rdmamaya  Tarkaratna.  Fasci.  i.-iv. 

Sdmaveda-Safnkitd,  with  Say  ana’s  comment.  Edited  by 
Satyavrata  Tarkaratna.  Fasci.  4-10. 

Hemddri’s  Chaturvarga-CIdntdmani.  Edited  by  Panclita 
Bharatachandra  Siromani.  Fasci.  4-8. 

Bing  ala' 8 Chandahsutra,  with  Haldyudha's  comment.  Edited 
by  P.  Visvandtlia  Sdstri.  Ease.  2. 

Gohhila's  Grihyasutra.  Edited,  with  a comment,  by  Chan- 
drakdnta  Tarkdlankdra.  Fasci.  3 and  4. 

The  Kdtantram,  with  Durgasimha’ s commentary.  Edited, 
with  notes  and  indices,  by  J.  Eggeling.  Fasci.  1 and  2. 

In  the  same  series  Bdhu  Rdjendraldla  Mitra  has  just  com- 
pleted his  edition  of  the  Taittiriya  Aranyaka,  with  Sdyana’s 
comment,  to  which  he  has  added  an  interesting  introduction 
on  the  ceremonies  dealt  with  in  the  work,  including  a dis- 
quisition concerning  the  well-known  stanza  on  which  the  rite 
of  Sail  has  been  based. 

The  series  of  Sanskrit  works  issued  by  the  Bombay  scholars 
has  also  been  enlarged  since  1872  by  the  second  part  of 
Mr.  Shankar  P.  Pandit's  annotated  edition  of  Kdliddsa's 
Raglmvamsa  with  MaUindtha's  Commentary,  and  the  second 
part  of  Dr.  F.  Kielhorn'.s  annotated  translation  of  Ndgoji- 
bhatta's  Paribhdshendusekhara. 

That  most  industrious  scholar.  Dr.  A.  Burnell,  who  has 
lately  examined  for  the  Madras  Government  the  large  MS. 
collection  at  Tanjore,  has  further  done  good  service  by  under- 
taking an  edition  of  the  eight  Brdhmanas  of  the  Sdmaveda, 
together  with  Sdyana's  comment.  Of  these  works,  three  have 
already  been  published,  viz.  the  Sdmavidhdna-,  the  Devatd- 
dhydya-,  and  the  Vamsa  Brdhmanas.  The  last-named  text  is 
preceded  by  a highly  interesting  introduction,  in  which  the 
editor  discusses  the  question  as  to  the  relationship  of  Sayana 
and  Madhava,  who  are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
brothers;  and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  they  are  the 
same  person. 
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The  publication  of  a work  which  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  the  study  of  Sanskrit,  and  of  which  a complete 
edition  has  long  been  ardently  wished  for — viz.  Patanjali’s 
Mahdhhashyam  or  “ great  commentary  ” on  Panini’s  gramma- 
tical aphorisms — has  at  last  taken  place.  For  a lithographed 
edition  of  this  work  with  Kaiyatas  commentary,  in  the  form 
of  a Sanskrit  MS.,  scholars  are  indebted  to  the  industry  of 
Professors  Rdjardmasdstrin  and  Baldsdstrin,  of  the  Benares 
College.  In  the  13th  volume  of  his  “ Indische  Studieu,” 
Professor  Weher,  with  praiseworthy  energy,  has  already 
published  a summary  of  such  gleanings  from  the  work  as 
appeared  to  him  of  historical  and  antiquarian  interest.  An 
instructive  discussion  has  also  taken  place  in  the  Indian 
Antiquary  between  him  and  Professor  Bliandarkar  concerning 
the  age  of  this  work.  The  latter  scholar,  for  independent 
reasons,  agrees  with  the  late  Professor  Goldstiicker  in  placing 
the  composition  of  the  Mahdhhdshyani  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century  b.c.  ; whilst  Professor  Weber  assigns  it  to 
a date  several  centuries  later. 

Dr.  H.  Grassmann's  “ Glossary  of  the  Rigveda,”  of  which 
three  parts  have  been  published,  containing  about  one-half  of 
the  work,  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  assistance  to  Vedic 
studies.  Of  the  same  Veda  Professor  Maa?  Muller  has  brought 
out,  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Thibaut,  a complete  edition 
(the  first  in  the  Devanagari  character),  in  both  the  Samhitd  or 
connected,  and  the  Pada  or  disconnected  texts. 

Dr.  John  Muir  has  carried  on  the  revised  and  enlarged 
edition  of  his  valuable  “Original  Sanskrit  Texts”;  whilst 
Professor  W.  D.  Whitney,  of  New  Haven,  has  collected,  in  a 
volume  of  “ Oriental  and  Linguistic  Studies,”  a number  of 
interesting  essays  on  the  Veda,  Avesta,  and  science  of  language, 
contributed  by  him  to  different  American  periodicals. 

The  great  “ Sanskrit  Worterbuch,”  published  at  St.  Peters- 
burg by  Professors  Bdhtlingk  and  Roth,  has  steadily  advanced 
towards  completion.  Five  parts  (48-52)  have  been  brought 
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out  during  the  years  1872-3,  carrying  the  work  on  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  letter  but  one.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
reasonably  expected  that  this  grand  undertaking  will  reach  its 
end  within  the  next  two  years.  Meanwhile,  Prof.  M.  ]Yilliams 
has  published  a Sanskrit-English  Dictionary,  chiefly  based  on 
the  work  just  mentioned,  and  partly  in  the  Roman  character, 
which  is  a very  useful  book  of  reference  to  the  English  student. 

Mr.  R.  T.  H.  Griffith’s  beautiful  metrical  translation  of 
Valnnki’s  Ramayana  has  made  satisfactory  progress  ; another 
volume,  the  fourth,  having  been  brought  out,  containing  the 
fourth  book  of  that  epic. 

In  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  Professor  K.  Kern  has  con- 
tinued his  useful  annotated  translation  of  Varahamihira’ s 
great  astrological  work,  the  Brihat-Samhita.  The  translation 
has  now  reached  the  seventy-seventh  chapter,  leaving  about 
one-fifth  of  the  work  to  be  rendered  into  English. 

In  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Bandit,  published  by  Messrs. 
Lazarus  and  Co.,  the  Benares  scholars  have  as  usual  com- 
municated some  valuable  texts  of  Sanskrit  works.  In  the 
same  serial  Professor  A.  E.  Gough  has  brought  out  a trans- 
lation of  the  aphorisms  of  Kanada,  the  standard  authority 
of  th’e  Vaiseshika  system  of  philosophy,  together  with  extracts 
from  the  commentaries. 

All  Sanskrit  students  must  have  welcomed  the  re-appearance 
of  Colehrooke’ s “ Miscellaneous  Essays,”  which,  when  they 
were  originally  published — many  of  them  in4the  Transactions 
of  our  Society — laid  the  foundation  of  Sanskrit  philolog3^ 
These  volumes,  which  include  some  essays  not  contained 
in  E.  Rosen’s  original  edition,  have  had  the  benefit  of  the 
editorial  skill  and  critical  knowledge  of  Professor  E.  B. 
Cowell,  who  has  also  added  references  and  notes  on  such 
subjects  on  which  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  modern 
researches.  The  essay  on  the  Veda  has  been  enriched  by 
Prof.  W.  D.  'Whitney  with  a number  of  most  useful  notes 
and  additions,  bringing  up  the  work  to  the  level  of  our  know- 
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ledge  on  tbe  subject  at  tbe  time  when  they  were  drawn  up. 
Sanskrit  scholars  owe  these  volumes,  as  well  as  the  very 
interesting  and  complete  biography  of  their  renowned  author, 
referred  to  in  the  last  report,  to  the  interest  taken  in  Oriental 
studies  and  in  his  father’s  fame  by  Sir  E.  Colebrooke,  our 
Vice-President. 

Mention  may  further  be  made  of  an  English  translation, 
by  Mr.  P.  IF.  Jacob,  of  Bandin’ s tale,  the  Basaliumarachari- 
tarn,  the  Sanskrit  text  of  which  had  been  published  by  the 
late  Prof.  Wilson;  of  a new  edition  of  Prof.  BohtlmgJc’s 
“ Indische  Spriiche,”  or  sententious  couplets  in  the  original 
Sanskrit,  with  a German  translation ; and  of  a dissertation  by 
Dr.  J.  Klatt,  containing  the  text  and  a Latin  translation 
of  Chanakya's  collection  of  three  hundred  couplets,  most 
of  which  are  included  in  the  foregoing  publication. 

Prakrit  Dialects. — Kalidasa's  favourite  play,  the  ^kuntala, 
composed  partly  in  Sanskrit,  partly  in  different  Prakrits, 
may  appropriately  lead  from  the  Brahmanical  literature  to  a 
brief  survey  of  the  investigations  into  the  popular  dialects 
which  have  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention  from  European 
scholars.  Of  this  drama,  from  Sir  W.  Jones’s  translation 
of  which  (1789)  our  acquaintance  with  Sanskrit  literature 
may  be  considered  to  begin,  three  recensions  are  known 
to  exist  in  different  parts  of  India.  The  text  of  two  of 
them,  prevalent  respectively  in  Bengal  and  in  Western  India, 
has  long  been  made  accessible  to  European  Sanskritists ; 
and  by  all  scholars,  except  Professor  Stenzler,  of  Breslau, 
the  palm  of  priority  had  been,  until  lately,  conceded  to 
the  Western  or  so-called  Devanagari  recension.  The  cause 
of  the  Bengali  version  was,  however,  boldly  taken  up  some 
time  since  by  Dr.  R.  Pischel,  who,  after  a special  study  of 
the  Prakritic  dialects,  concludes  that  it  has  more  faithfully 
preserved  the  original  Prakrit  type  than  either  the  Western 
recension  or  the  one  newly  discovered  in  the  South  Indian 
MSS.,  the  briefest,  it  may  be  noticed,  of  the  three;  the 
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Bengali  being  by  far  the  longest.  Of  the  Devanagari  version 
a new  but  scarcely  sufficiently  critical  edition,  with  a useful 
index  of  words,  has  lately  been  brought  out  by  Dr,  C. 
Burkharcl. 

Hemachandra’ s aphorisms  on  the  Prakrits,  a work  of  very 
great  importance  for  the  study  of  the  popular  dialects,  has 
recently  been  published  at  Bombay.  This  publication,  though 
it  can  scarcely  satisfy  the  requirements  of  European  students, 
will  be  of  material  assistance  for  a critical  edition,  which,  it 
may  be  expected,  will  ere  long  be  attempted  by  some  com- 
petent scholar. 

In  his  able  “ Dissertatio  inauguralis  de  Grammaticis  Pra- 
criticis,”  Dr.  Pischel  has  made  known  the  results  of  his  study 
of  those  grammatical  works  on  Prakrit  of  which  MSS.  exist 
in  the  English  libraries. 

Of  the  Setuhandha,  a Prakrit  epic,  probably  composed  not 
later  than  the  sixth  century  of  our  era.  Dr.  P.  Goldschmidt 
has  lately  brought  out  a specimen,  containing  the  two  first 
chapters,  with  a German  translation,  the  Sanskrit  comment, 
critical  notes,  and  an  index  of  words. 

Professor  A.  ^Yeber's  edition  and  translation  of  Rdlas 
Saptasatakam,  or  seven  centuries  of  Prakrit  stanzas,  based 
on  a single  MS.,  was  noticed  in  a former  Report.  A great 
deal  of  fresh  material  having  been  brought  to  light  since  the 
publication  of  that  important  work,  a new  edition  will,  it  is 
expected,  appear  shortly.  Meanwhile  M.  G.  Garrez  has 
contributed  to  the  Journal  Asiatique  (Aug.-Sept.  1872)  a 
very  able  review  of  Professor  Weber’s  book,  containing  a 
number  of  valuable  philological  suggestions. 

A manuscript  copy  of  the  Agama,  or  sacred  writings  of  the 
Jaina  sect,  together  with  their  commentaries,  lately  added  to 
the  Berlin  Library  by  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Buhler  of  Bombay, 
is  the  first  complete  set  which  has  reached  Europe,  and  will 
materially  aid  inquiry  into  the  Prakrit  dialects  and  the 
religious  history  of  India. 
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Pali  and  Buddhism. — In  a very  important,  thougli  cer- 
tainly startling,  paper  recently  published  by  Professor  H. 
Kern,  of  Leiden,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  contributed 
by  Dr.  J.  Muir  to  the  Indian  Antiquary  of  March,  1874,  the 
date  of  Buddha’s  death  has  again  been  discussed  with  much 
warmth.  After  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  chronology 
of  the  Southern  Buddhists,  as  contained  in  the  Mahavamsa, 
is  utterly  untrustworthy.  Dr.  Kern  suggests  as  the  most 
probable  date  for  that  era  the  year  380  B.c.,  viz.  some  100 
(110?)  years  before  Asoka’s  accession,  that  being  the  interval 
between  the  two  events  given  in  the  Asokavadana. 

The  same  subject  has  also  been  dealt  with  at  a recent 
meeting  of  the  Society  by  Mr.  Rhys  Davids,  who,  whilst  also 
rejecting  the  Mahavamsa  chronology  based  on  the  lists  of 
Magadha  and  Ceylon  Kings,  pointed  out  the  interesting  fact 
that  in  the  available  MSS.  of  the  older  Dipavamsa  this 
chronology  is  not  found,  but  another,  based  on  the  succession 
of  Theras  or  Buddhist  Patriarchs,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  tend  to  fix  the  death  of  Buddha  at  about  150  years 
before  Asoka’s  coronation  or  c.  400  B.c.  Dr.  Kern’s  paper 
also  enters  largely  into  the  question  of  the  philological  re- 
lation between  the  language  of  Asoka’s  inscriptions  and  that 
of  the  Buddhist  scriptures.  These  discussions  clearly  show 
what  great  service  might  be  rendered  by  the  speedy  publica- 
tion of  the  ancient  historical  works  in  Pali  and  Elu,  de- 
scribed in  a postscript  to  '^li'.Davidd s paper  in  the  just  published 
Number  of  our  Journal;  as  well  as  of  the  Sanskrit  books  of 
the  Northern  Buddhists  bearing  on  these  questions. 

To  the  Number  just  referred  to  Professor  i?.  C.  Childers  has 
also  contributed  the  first  portion  of  a critical  text  of  the  Mahd- 
parinibhdnasutta,  a treatise  on  the  final  emancipation  of  Buddha, 
forming  part  of  the  Tripitaka,  or  ancient  Pali  scriptures  ; and 
an  interesting  philological  paper  on  the  Aryan  origin  of  the 
Elu  or  old  Sinhalese  language. 

In  the  Journal  Asiatique  (1873),  M.  Peer  has  continued 
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his  valuable  “ Etudes  Bouddhiques.”  His  last  essay  deals 
with  the  term  lialyanamitrata,  or  “perfect  purity  of  a bucldha," 
the  explanation  proposed  being  authenticated  by  the  Pali  text 
and  French  translation  of  portions  of  the  Sanyutta-ni'kaya  and 
the  commentary  on  the  Dhammapada.  To  the  same  Journal 
M.  E.  Senart  has  contributed  a highly  interesting  essay  on 
the  “ Legende  de  Buddha,”  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to 
divest  the  received  accounts  of  the  great  reformer  of  their 
legendary  character. 

Modern  Vernaculars. — The  philology  of  the  vernaculars 
of  Northern  India  will  derive  great  benefit  from  two  scholarly 
productions,  viz.  Dr.  E.  Trumpp's  “Grammar  of  the  Sindhi 
Language,”  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment; and  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  J.  Beames’s  “ Compara- 
tive Grammar  of  the  Modern  Aryan  Languages  of  India.” 
The  latter  publication,  which  contains  the  phonetics  of  these 
languages,  is  to  be  completed  by  two  more  volumes,  of  which 
one  will  deal  with  the  noun  and  pronoun,  the  other  with  the 
verb  and  particles. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  Mr.  Beames  has  also  brought  out 
the  first  number  of  the  Prithiraja  B^dsan  of  the  ancient 
Hindi  poet  Chand  Bardai. 

The  field  of  philological  and  ephemeral  Hindustani  lite- 
rature has  been,  as  usual,  ably  reviewed  by  Professor  Garcin 
de  Tassy  in  his  “ Revues  Annuelles  sur  la  langue  et  la  lite- 
rature Hindoustanies.”  An  excellent  Hindustani  grammar 
has  also  been  lately  published  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Platts. 

Zend  and  Pahlavi. — Two  essays,  entitled  Avestastudien, 
published  by  a promising  young  scholar.  Dr.  H.  Hubsch- 
mann,  contain  some  valuable  additions  to  Zend  philology. 
In  the  first  of  these  are  given  the  Pahlavi  text  and  German 
translations  of  the  Sercskt  Yasht  and  a chapter  of  the 
Gathas  and  metrical  translations  of  their  Zend  originals, 
with  notes  showing  how  the  two  versions  differ  from  each 
other.  The  second  paper  contains  several  contributions  to 
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Zend  lexicography,  consisting  in  new  explanations  of  words 
of  doubtful  meaning. 

Pahlavi  students  are  indebted  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Bombay  Government  for  a critical  edition  of  the  Ardd  Virdf 
Ndmah,  published  in  the  original  Pahlavi  and  the  Roman 
characters  by  Professor  M.  Hang,  and  Dr,  E.  W.  West.  The 
work,  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known  from  Pope’s  English 
translation  (1815)  from  modern  Persian  and  Guzerati  versions, 
contains  an  account  of  the  journey  of  a Parsi  priest  to  heaven 
and  hell.  The  text  had  been  originally  prepared  by  Destur 
Hoshangji  Jamaspji  Asa,  but  was  afterwards  thoroughly 
revised  by  the  editors  from  ancient  MSS.  existing  in  Europe- 
To  this  they  have  added  an  English  translation,  and  both  the 
text  and  translations  of  two  minor  Pahlavi  treatises,  viz.  the 
Gosht-i  Fryano  and  the  Hadoklit-Nask. 

Persian. — The  series  of  Persian  texts  and  translations 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica  has  received  the  following 
additions  since  1872  : — 

A'ln-i  Akbari.  Edited  by  Dr.  H.  Blochmann.  Fasci.  14-16. 

Enn-lish  Translation  of  the  same  work.  By  the  same.  Fasci. 
6 and  7. 

’Ahdur  Rashid's  Farhang  i Kashidi,  Edited  by  M.  Zulfaqdr 
’Alt.  Fasci.  6-10. 

Muhammad  Sdqi  Musta'idd  Khan's  Madsir  i ' Alamgiri. 
Edited  by  M.  Aghd  Ahmad  'AH.  Fasc.  6. 

Index  of  Names  of  Persons  and  Geographical  Names  occur- 
ring in  the  Badshah-namah  by  M.  Ahdur  Rahim. 

Index  of  Names  in  the  Alamgir-namah  by  M.  Abdulhay. 

Tabaqdt  i Ndsiri.  Translated  by  Major  H.  G.  Raverty. 
Fasci.  1-4. 

The  completion  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Jd.  Blochmann's 
excellent  version  of  the  Ain  i Akbari  calls  for  something  more 
than  the  bare  mention.  In  undertaking  a new,  critical  trans- 
lation of  this  gem  of  Indian  historical  works,  hitherto  chiefly 
accessible  to  European  scholars  through  Gladwin’s  abridged 
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version,  Dr.  Blochmann  deserves  the  cordial  thanks  of  all 
interested  in  the  history  of  India.  To  this  volume,  contain- 
ing the  first  of  the  four  books  of  the  work.  Dr.  Blochmann 
has  added  a biography  of  the  author.  Shaikh  Ahulfazl  i 
Alldmi;  a genealogical  table  of  the  house  of  Timur;  and 
two  indexes,  one  of  persons  and  things,  the  other  of  geo- 
graphical names.  The  translation  is  based  on  the  edition  by 
the  same  scholar,  now  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indica. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Platts,  whose  edition  of  Sadi's  GuUstan  was 
mentioned  in  the  Report  of  1872,  has  now  brought  out  a 
translation  of  that  work,  with  notes  and  a life  of  the  poet. 

The  fourth  and  concluding  volume  of  M.  Zotenherg's  French 
translation  of  Tabaris  Chronicle,  published  at  the  expense  of 
our  Oriental  Translation  Fund,  will  be  ready  for  publication 
within  a few  months. 

Arabic. — The  edition  of  Istakhri's  “ Liber  Climatum,” 
which  forms  the  first  volume  of  Professor  J.  de  Goeje's 
“ Bibliotheca  Geographorum  Arabicorum”  has  been  followed 
by  the  not  less  welcome  text  of  Ibn  IlaukaVs  “ Viae  et  regna.” 
The  third  volume  of  this  series,  which  it  is  expected  will 
appear  shortly,  is  to  contain  the  highly  important  independent 
work  of  Mukaddassi,  edited  from  two  MSS.  existing  at  Berlin 
and  Constantinople.  In  the  succeeding  volumes  M.  de  Goeje 
intends  to  furnish  translations  of  these  three  works. 

Of  Professor  W.  Wright’s  Kamil  of  Al-Muharrad,  published 
at  the  expense  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  one  more 
part,  the  ninth,  has  appeared. 

The  edition  and  French  translation  of  Masudi,  brought  out 
by  our  learned  foreign  associate,  M.  Barhier  de  Megnard,  in 
the  “ Collection  d’ouvrages  orientaux  ” of  the  Paris  Society, 
have  now  reached  the  eighth  volume,  and  will  be  concluded  in 
the  next. 

In  the  “ Recueil  des  Historiens  des  Croisades,”  published 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres,"  the  first  volume  of  the  “ Historiens  Orienteaux  ” 
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has  made  its  appearance,  containing  the  Arabic  text  and 
translations  of  the  portions  from  Ahulfeda  relating  to  those 
events,  together  with  a translation  of  the  autobiography  of 
the  same  author,  by  M.  De  Siam  ; besides  extracts  from  the 
chronicle  of  Ihn-al-Athir,  by  Messieurs  Reinaud,  De  Slane, 
and  Defrimery , 

The  Divan  of  Ferazdak,  a poet  who  flourished  towards  the 
end  of  the  first,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Hijra,  is  now  for  the  first  time  made  accessible  to 
European  scholars  by  M.  R.  Bucher.  Two  parts  of  the  text 
of  these  poems,  edited  from  a MS.  at  Constantinople,  with  a 
French  translation,  have  appeared. 

M.  Garcin  de  Tassy  has  published  a second  edition  of  his 
work  on  the  rhetoric  and  prosody  of  the  Musulman  nations, 
based  upon  the  Hadayik  al-balayat. 

From  the  manuscript  papers  of  the  late  M.  Caussin  de 
Perceval,  the  author  of  “ L’Histoire  des  Arabes  avant 
Mahomet,”  M.  C.  Defrdmery  has  printed,  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique,  a highly  interesting,  though  unfortunately  incom- 
plete essay,  which  was  to  contain  biographical  notices  and 
anecdotes  of  the  chief  musicians  at  the  Court  of  the  Khalifahs 
during  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  Hijra.  The  paper, 
which  is  based  on  the  Kitah  Alaghdni  of  Ahul-Faraj,  breaks 
oflP  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  in  a notice  (the  18th) 
of  Abu  Muhammad  Ishdk. 

The  same  Journal  (February-March,  1873)  contains  a 
paper,  by  M.  S.  Guyard,  on  the  Sufic  theologian  ‘ Abd  ar- 
Razzaq,  in  which  an  analysis  and  translation  are  given  of 
his  treatise  on  predestination  and  free-will.  This  Arabic 
writer  was  already  known  from  his  dictionary  of  the  technical 
terms  of  the  Sufies,  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger.  The  latter 
scholar  has  also  shown  that  the  author  did  not  die  in  887  of 
the  Hijra,  as  stated  by  Hajji  Khalfa,  but  that  he  must  have 
lived  between  716-736  (a.d.  1316-133o). 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  members  to  learn  that,  in  spite  of 
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the  great  difficulties  of  his  task,  Professor  Sachau,  of 
Vienna,  has  made  satisfactory  progress  in  preparing  editions 
of  Al-Binhii’s  two  important  works,  the  Tdiikh  i Hind  and 
the  Athar  ul  Bdkid  : and  in  translating  the  latter  work  for 
our  Oriental  Translation  Fund.  The  printing  of  the  Athar, 
for  which  a liberal  sum  has  been  granted  by  the  Indian 
Government,  is  already  far  advanced,  and  will  probably  be 
concluded  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  text  of  the  Tdrikh, 
which  is  to  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  German 
Oriental  Society,  and  for  which  M.  Schefer  has  kindly  placed 
his  MS.  at  the  editor’s  disposal,  being  also  ready  for  press, 
it  may  be  hoped  that  Dr.  Sachau  will  soon  be  able  to  devote 
all  his  energy  to  the  translation  of  the  former  work,  so 
anxiously  looked  forward  to  by  Oriental  scholars. 

Dr.  A.  Neubauer,  of  Oxford,  has  brought  out,  at  the 
Clarendon  Press,  the  first  part  of  a dictionary  of  Hebrew 
roots,  written  in  Arabic  by  Ahu’l-Walid.  A MS.  copy  of 
this  work  in  the  valuable  collection  of  the  Bodleian  Library 
was,  untB  lately,  considered  to  be  the  only  one  existing  in 
Europe;  when  another  was  accidentally  discovered  by  Dr. 
Neubauer  at  Rouen,  and  collated  with  his  manuscript. 

Arabic  Dialects. — The  late  lamented  Baron  H.  von  Maltzan, 
whose  exploration  of  Southern  Arabia  was  attended  with  such 
signal  success,  contributed,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  (vol.  xxvii.)  a 
valuable  philological  paper  on  six  of  the  principal  modern 
Arabic  dialects  in  Africa  and  Arabia ; including  a complete 
grammatical  analysis  of  the  dialect  of  Mahra. 

A French- Arabic  Dictionary,  chiefly  for  the  use  of  residents 
in  Algiers  and  students  interested  in  the  African  Arabic 
dialects,  has  been  brought  out  by  M.  Cherbonneau. 

Syriac. — The  completion  of  Professor  IFi  Wrighfs  Cata- 
logue of  Syriac  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  acquired  since 
1838,  must  be  considered  as  a highly  important  event  for 
Syriac  studies.  The  third  and  concluding  volume  contains 
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chiefly  the  works  on  ecclesiastical  history  and  profane  litera- 
ture, with  excellent  indexes  and  twenty  photographic  fac- 
similes of  specimen  pages  selected  from  the  MSS.,  to  illus- 
trate Syriac  palaeography.  In  two  supplements  Professor 
Wright  gives  corrections  of,  and  additions  to,  the  Catalogue  of 
the  older  collection,  prepared  by  Rosen  and  Forshall;  and 
descriptions  of  the  Manclaean  Manuscripts.  The  Abbe  Martin 
has  also  rendered  a good  service  to  Syriac  students  by 
bringing  out  a complete  edition  of  the  grammatical  works  of 
AbiCl  Faraj,  commonly  called  Bar-Hehraeus ; including  his 
large  and  small  grammars ; and  a treatise  on  words  similar 
in  sound  but  different  in  meaning.  The  learned  Abbe  also 
intends  to  publish  translations  and  glossaries  of  these  works. 

To  the  Journal  Asiatique  the  same  indefatigable  scholar  has 
contributed  a valuable  paper  on  the  two  principal  Aramaean 
(or  Si/ ro- Chaldean)  dialects,  denominated  by  him  respectively 
the  Eastern  or  Chaldaeo-Nestorian  dialect,  spoken  by  the 
Nestorians,  and  the  Western  or  Mar onitico- Jacobite  (also 
called  Mesopotamian  or  Edessian),  spoken  by  the  Jacobites, 
the  Maronites,  and  the  Melchites. 

The  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society  (vol.  xxvii.) 
also  contains  two  contributions  on  Syriac  literature  ; viz.  the 
text  of  the  poems  of  Cyrillonas,  a hitherto  unknown  poet  of 
the  fourth  century,  with  some  other  hitherto  unpublished 
texts,  and  a glossary,  by  Dr.  G.  Bickell ; and  the  text  and 
translations  by  Professor  T.  N'dldeke,  of  Strassburg,  of  two 
songs  on  Saladin’s  capture  of  Jerusalem,  from  a collection 
of  modern  Nestorian  hymns  and  songs  lately  acquired  by 
the  Berlin  Library. 

llimyaric. — The  remarkable  success  of  M.  Joseph  Halevi/ s 
mission  to  Yemen  has  added  a mass  of  new  materials  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  history  of  the  Himyarites. 
The  collection  of  686  inscriptions  brought  away  and  pub- 
lished by  him,  with  tentative  translations,  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique,  has  enabled  him  to  enter  into  an  examination  of 
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the  palaeography  of  these  documents  and  the  grammatical 
formation  of  the  language. 

In  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society,  Dr.  F. 
Fraetorius  has  also  published  some  fresh  inscriptions,  most  of 
them  brought  home  by  Baron  von  Maltzan,  with  translations 
and  analyses ; and  a paper  on  the  Himyarite  views  on 
immortality  and  worship  of  saints. 

To  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archaeology 
(vol.  ii.  part  i.).  Captain  F.  W.  Prideaux  has  contributed  an 
interesting  review  of  the  historical  and  geographical  results 
of  recent  discoveries  in  South-West  Arabia. 

Turkish. — M.  Belin  has  published,  in  the  Journal  Asiatique, 
another  instalment,  the  fourth,  of  his  useful  “ Bihliographie 
Ottomane,”  containing  brief  accounts  of  the  Turkish  books 
printed  at  Constantinople  during  the  years  1288  and  1289  of 
the  Hijra  (22  IMarch,  1871,  to  27  February,  1873). 

China.,  Japan,  Indo-China. — In  the  vast  and  comparatively 
unexplored  field  of  inquiry  into  the  literature  and  institutions 
of  the  peoples  of  North-East  Asia,  Mr.  N.  B.  Dennys’s  “ China 
Keview,”  published  every  two  months,  continues  successfully  to 
co-operate  with  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  North  China  and  Japan. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  long  as  it  can  avail  itself  of  the 
services  of  so  many  able  contributors,  this  Journal  will  not 
fail  to  meet  with  the  support  it  so  much  deserves  from  those 
interested  in  the  inquiries  to  which  it  devotes  itself. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  the  Catalogue  of 
Chinese  Books  in  the  India  Office  Library,  prepared  by  Prof. 
J.  Summers  (who  has  lately  accepted  an  appointment  at 
Yeddo,  offered  him  by  the  Japanese  Government),  has 
been  printed,  and  will  be  published  shortly,  together  with  an 
account,  by  the  Eev.  S.  Beal,  of  the  Buddhistic  books  belong- 
ing to  that  collection. 

Mr.  Tatui  Baba,  a young  Japanese  student,  now  residing  in 
England,  has  published  an  elementary  grammar  of  his  native 
language,  with  progressive  exercises,  in  the  Roman  character. 
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The  untimely  death  of  Lieut.  Francis  Gamier,  of  the  French 
navy,  must  have  been  learnt  with  regret  by  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  geographical  discoveries  in  the 
East.  After  the  death  of  his  chief,  the  Capitaine  de  Lagree, 
it  fell  to  his  lot  to  conduct  to  its  successful  termination  the 
expedition  which,  leaving  Saigon  in  1866,  mapped  the  course 
to  the  Cambodia  river  as  far  as  it  is  navigable  even  by  canoes, 
traversed  Yunnan,  and  finally  descended  the  Yang-tze-Kiang, 
and  reached  Shanghai  in  1868.  The  results  of  this  journey 
were  published  by  Lieut.  Gamier  in  two  splendid  volumes 
quarto,  with  a folio  atlas  of  plates,  and  are  replete  with 
interesting  information  regarding  the  antiquities  and  ethno- 
graphy, as  well  as  the  geography,  of  these  very  little  known 
countries.  After  the  completion  of  this  work,  Lieut.  Gamier 
returned  to  China,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating  into 
Thibet ; but  being  recalled  by  the  Governor  of  the  French 
settlement  at  Saigon,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  to  Tonquin, 
where  he  was  assassinated  when  imprudently  trusting  himselt 
almost  alone  and  unarmed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Oriental  Numismatics. — In  M.  W.  Tiesenhausen’ s work 
on  the  Coins  of  the  Eastern  Khalifs,  a mass  of  new  numis- 
matic materials  existing  in  the  public  and  private  collections 
in  Russia  has  been  described  and  scientifically  arranged, 
together  with  those  already  published,  so  as  to  be  readily 
referred  to  for  numismatic  and  historical  purposes. 

The  results  of  researches  of  the  late  M.ZT.  C.  Millies,  Secretary 
of  the  Institute  for  the  Philology  and  Ethnography  of  Nether- 
land  India,  on  the  coins  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  have 
been  published  by  our  associate.  Dr.  G.  R.  Niemann,  of 
Rotterdam,  in  a quarto  volume  of  180  pages,  with  twenty-six 
plates. 

The  projected  publication  of  a new  international  edition  of 
Marsdens  Numismata  Orientalia,  under  the  chief  editorship 
of  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  those  interested  in  this  branch  of  antiquarian  research. 
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To  insure  as  complete  and  satisfactory  a treatment  as  possible 
of  each  of  the  several  ethnic  and  dynastic  divisions  with 
which  the  work  will  have  to  deal,  it  has  been  thought  desirable 
to  divide  the  labour  between  a number  of  editors,  each  of 
whom  will  undertake  the  special  department  in  which  he 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  established  a title  to 
eminence.  The  guiding  scheme  of  the  undertaking,  there- 
fore, presupposes  the  complete  independence  of  each  signa- 
tory editor,  whose  contribution  will  constitute  a separate 
essay ; the  ultimate  incorporation  of  these  sections  into  the 
encyclopaedia  being  determined  by  priority  of  date  of  the 
dynasty  treated  of.  The  scholars  who  have  already  consented 
to  take  part  in  the  work  are  the  following ; — Sir  Walter 
Elliot  (Coins  of  Southern  India),  Sir  Arthur  Phayre  (Arakan 
and  Pegu),  General  A.  Cunningham  (Indo-Scythians),  Dr.  H. 
Blochmann,  of  Calcutta  (Bengal  Sultans),  M.  De  Saulcy,  of 
Paris  (Early  Arabico-Byzantine  adaptations).  Prof.  Grigorieff, 
of  St.  Petersburg  (Russo-Tatars),  Don  P.  de  Gayangos,  of 
Madrid  (Khalifs  of  Spain),  M.  Sauvaire,  of  Cairo  (Fatimites 
of  Egypt),  Mr.  E.  T.  Rogers,  of  Cairo  (Tulun  Dynasty  of 
Egypt),  Mr.  Stanley  L.  Poole  (Seljuks,  Ortokites,  and 
Atabegs),  Mr.  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  (Ceylon),  Mr.  Edward 
Thomas  (Sassanians  of  Persia). 


Since  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting  the  Society  has  lost, 
through  death  and  retirement,  seven  Resident,  two  Original, 
and  one  Non-Resident  members  ; whilst  three  Resident,  and 
twelve  Non-Resident  Members  have  been  elected.^ 


' Elections. — Resident : Eev.  I.  T.  Collett ; Prof.  K.  M.  Douglas ; F.  W. 
Lawrence,  Esq.  Non-Resident  : L.  Acquarone,  Esq. ; S.  Akamatz,  Esq. ; Tatui 
Baba,  Esq. ; Dr.  H.  Blochmann ; Prof.  Palmer  Boyd  ; J.  J.  Higginbotham,  Esq. ; 
J.  Kelsall,  Esq. ; W.  E.  H.  Merk,  Esq. ; Eev.  M.  Phillips ; Eev.  Dr.  G.  U. 
Pope;  Phya  Eajanattayanuhar, Esq. ; Dr.  J.  Shortt. 

heaths. — Resident : Lieut.-Col.  J.  Lewis  ; Sir  D.  Salomons,  Bart. ; J.  Wliite, 
Esq.  Original : Samuel  Ball,  Esq. ; F.  H.  Toone,  Esq. 

Retirements. — Resident : Eight  Hon.  Lord  W.  Hay;  Sir  C.  Nicholson,  Bart. ; 
Dr.  C.Eieu;  Prof.  W.  Wright.  Non-Resident:  J.  Mackinlay,  Esq. 
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By  the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Ball,  the  Society  has  lost  one 
of  the  extremely  small  number  of  members  who  joined  it  at 
the  time  of  its  establishment.  He  was  one  whose  services 
merited  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  For  many  years  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  he  was  a member  of  the  H.E.I. 
Company’s  establishment  at  Canton.  At  that  time  the  in- 
terior of  China,  and  most  sources  of  information  respecting 
it,  were  closed  to  Europeans,  little  or  nothing  more,  in  fact, 
being  known  than  was  recorded  in  Duhalde.  Notwith- 
standing this  impediment,  Mr.  Ball,  by  extraordinary  and 
persistent  industry,  acquired,  chiefly  through  intercourse  with 
inland  Chinamen  from  time  to  time  visiting  Canton,  much 
and  minute  information  as  to  the  Geography  of  the  Tea 
Districts  and  their  trade  routes.  This  led  him  to  discover 
that  which  the  Chinese  general  policy  of  secrecy,  aided  by 
our  exclusion  from  the  interior,  had  concealed,  that  Foo 
Chow,  owing  to  its  water  communications  and  otherwise,  was 
the  natural  harbour  of  export  for  the  produce  of  the  Black 
Tea  country.  In  1817  Mr.  Ball,  in  a printed  paper  of  great 
detail,  laid  before  the  Directors  of  the  H.E.I.  Company  the 
extreme  value  of  this  place  as  a second  port,  and  urged  the 
opening  of  it.  Nothing  however  was  done,  and  the  matter 
slept.  In  1842,  when  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was  sent  out  to 
stipulate  for  new  ports  of  trade,  there  was  almost  entire 
ignorance  which  ports  to  choose,  and  the  Chinese  studiously 
withheld  all  information.  In  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Ball’s 
facts  and  figures  were  gratefully  accepted  by  Sir  Henry,  and, 
after  much  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
Foo  Chow  was  included  in  the  Treaty  Ports.  Its  annual 
export  of  black  teas,  amounting  now  to  little  short  of  ninety 
millions  of  pounds,  attests  its  great  value. 

With  the  same  diligence,  and  under  similar  difficulties,  Mr. 
Ball  inquired  into  the  Chinese  modes  of  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  tea,  and  in  1848  gave  to  the  public  a work 
upon  the  subject,  the  result  of  much  study  and  reflection,  at 
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once  scientific  and  practical,  as  well  as  interesting,  from  its 
style  and  manner  of  treatment.  This  book  is  to  this  day  a 
standard  book  with  the  growers  of  tea  in  our  Eastern  pos- 
sessions. 

The  lively  interest  which  Mr.  Ball  always  took  in  the 
objects  and  welfare  of  the  Society  was  shown,  on  his  return 
from  the  East,  by  his  constant  attendance,  for  many  years,  at 
its  meetings,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  he  was  a Member  of 
the  Council  during  the  years  1842  to  1849.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1874,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety-four,  at  his 
residence,  Sion  House,  Wolverley,  Worcestershire. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Ball,  a number  of  his  Chinese 
books  have  been  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Mr.  Harvey  Gem. 


The  list  of  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society  having  been 
greatly  reduced  by  deaths  since  1866,  when  the  last  elections 
had  taken  place,  a resolution  was  passed  by  the  Council  that 
a number  of  names  of  eminent  foreign  Orientalists  should 
be  added  to  that  list.  This  step  seemed  the  more  desirable, 
as,  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society,  as  amended  in  1850,  no 
further  additions  can  be  made  to  the  number  of  the  Corre- 
sponding or  Foreign  Members ; a constant  decrease  of  that  class 
of  our  associates  being  thereby  rendered  unavoidable.  A list 
was  accordingly  prepared  of  such  foreign  scholars  as  had 
taken  a prominent  part  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Society, 
from  which  the  following  ten  were  selected  by  the  Council, 
and  unanimously  elected  at  the  General  Meeting  on  20th 
June  last : — 

Dr.  Otto  von  Bohtlingk  of  St.  Petersburg ; Prof.  Hermann 
Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig;  Prof.  H.  L.  Fleischer,  of  Leipzig-; 
Signor  Gaspar  Gorresio,  of  Turin ; Prof.  Barbier  de  Mey- 
nard,  of  Paris ; Dr.  J.  Olshausen,  of  Berlin ; Prof.  Eudolph 
Roth,  of  Tubingen ; Baron  McGuckin  de  Slane,  of  Paris ; 
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Dr.  Aloys  Sprenger,  of  Wabern,  Switzerland ; and  Prof.  A. 
F.  Stenzler,  of  Breslau. 

Following  the  precedent  of  1863,  a memorial  signed  by 
the  President  and  Director  was  forwarded  to  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford,  to  be  presented  to  Convocation,  on  the  subject 
of  establishing  at  that  University  a more  efficient  Chair  of 
Semitic  Languages ; and  it  is  trusted  that  the  movement  may 
be  attended  with  the  same  success  as  attended  the  memorial  to 
the  University  at  Cambridge  on  the  subject  of  the  founda- 
tion of  a Sanskrit  Chair. 

Most  Members  of  the  Society  are  probably  aware  that  an 
International  Congress  of  Orientalists  will  meet  in  London 
during  the  week  ending  on  September  19th  next.  A Com- 
mittee has  been  formed  which  meets  in  the  Society’s 
rooms,  and  by  which  the  work  of  the  Congress  has  been  dis- 
tributed under  the  following  six  sections,  each  with  a special 
President : — 

1.  Aryan  Section. — Prof.  Max  Muller. 

2.  Semitic  Section. — Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  R.C.B. 

3.  Turanian  Section. — Sir  Walter  Elliot,  K.C.S.I. 

4.  Hamitic  Section. — Dr.  S.  Birch. 

5.  Archaeological  Section. — M.  E.  Grant  Duff,  Esq.,  M.P. 

6.  Ethnological  Section. — Prof.  E.  Owen,  C.B. 

Dr.  S.  Birch  will  act  as  the  President  of  the  Congress. 

At  the  meetings  papers  will  be  read  and  discussions  will 
take  place  on  Oriental  subjects  of  interest  and  importance. 
Several  continental  Governments  and  Institutions  having 
already  consented  to  aid  the  operations  of  the  Congress,  by 
defraying  the  expenses  of  such  of  their  Orientalists  as  wish  to 
attend  the  meeting  or  otherwise,  it  is  expected  that  there  will 
be  a large  sprinkling  of  foreign  scholars  of  note.  There  is 
also  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Indian  Government  will 
make  a special  grant  to  enable  native  scholars  of  India  to  be 
present  at  the  gathering.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  members 
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of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  will  not  fail  to  show  how  deeply 
they  are  interested  in  the  object  for  which  scholars  of  foreign 
countries  are  willing  to  visit  our  shores,  hut  that  they  will 
readily  come  forward,  one  and  all,  and  contribute  to  the  suc- 
cess of  this  undertaking. 


AUDITORS’  REPORT. 

Your  Auditors  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  examined 
the  accounts  of  the  Society  for  the  last  year,  and  compared 
them  with  the  vouchers,  and  find  them  perfectly  correct. 
They  are  pleased  to  observe  an  increase  of  .€75  in  the  balance 
at  the  bankers’  since  last  year.  They  have  also  formed  a 
careful  estimate  of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  anticipate  that  the  income  will  suffice  to 
meet  the  expected  demands  on  the  Society’s  resources  without 
trenching  on  the  balance  in  the  bankers’  hands  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year. 

JAMES  FERGUSSON,  Auditor  for  the  Council. 

WILLIAM  PLATT,  j 

H.  W.  FREELAND,  ) 


Auditors,  for  the  Society. 


The  reading  of  the  reports  having  been  concluded,  it  was 
moved  by  Mr.  Letcin  Bowring,  C.S.I.,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
John  Davis,  and  carried  unanimously : “That  the  best  thanks 
of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  the  President,  Director,  and  Vice- 
Presidents,  for  their  constant  attention  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
Society,  and  their  unwearied  exertions  in  promoting  its  in- 
terest; and  to  the  Council  and  other  officers  of  the  Society 
for  the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  they  have  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  their  several  offices.” 
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